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Current  Events 


Uniting  Southeast  Asia: 
Reality  or  Chimera? 

Michael  R  J.  Vatikiotis 


FOR  the  first  time  in  history 
we  are  going  to  be  united," 
commented  Indonesian  for- 
eign minister  Ali  Alatas  at  the  1995 
Fifth  ASEAN  Summit  in  Bangkok.^  The 
Summit  held  in  mid-December  was  a 
historic  occasion.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  leaders  of  all  ten  Southeast 
Asian  nations  met  and  held  talks. 
The  linked  hands  and  broad  smiles 
made  for  a  good  photo -opportunity.  But 
was  it  a  watershed  for  the  politics  of 
the  region?  Is  the  unity  of  Southeast 
Asia  a  realistic  prospect? 

The  skeptics  might  say  that  the  Fifth 
Summit  was  no  more  than  a  symbolic 
gesture;  one  that  masked  fundamental 
political  and  economic  differences.  They 
could  point  to  communist  Vietnam's  de- 
sire to  embrace  ASEAN  as  a  bulwark 
against  China,  or  the  desire  of  Burma's 


Ali  Alatas,  interviewed  by  the  author,  De- 
cember, 1995. 


military  regime  for  protection  against 
criticism  of  its  human  rights  record 
from  the  West.  What  do  these  countries 
have  in  common  politically  with  the 
democracies  of  Thailand  and  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Some  of  these  differences  also  appear 
to  be  broadening.  ASEAN's  economic  suc- 
cess has  bred  commercial  competition 
among  the  more  developed  states.  The 
competition  for  economic  space  is  argu- 
ably breeding  strategic  tensions.  The 
Malaysian  navy  has  fired  on  Thai  fish- 
ing boats  encroaching  on  Malaysian 
territorial  waters.  There  have  been  clashes 
with  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  for  the 
same  reason.  A  mini  arms-race  is  imder- 
way  in  the  region,  as  each  coimtry  seeks 
to  match  its  neighbour's  military  potential. 

Seen  against  this  background,  many 
commentators  find  it  hard  to  imagine 
a  united  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps  they 
should  be  more  sanguine.  Despite  the  local 
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tensions  there  is  a  growing  realisation 
that  closer  cooperation  and  integration 
among  the  ten  states  of  Southeast  Asia 
is  not  just  an  ideal  --  it  is  fast  becoming 
a  strategic  imperative.  Moreover,  the 
idea  of  unity  is  being  fuelled  by  a  new 
wave  of  nationalism  that  cuts  across 
regional  boundaries  and  tensions. 

Southeast  Asia  is  experiencing  a  re- 
surgence of  nationalism.  After  twenty 
years  of  more  or  less  unchecked  and 
rapid  economic  growth  the  more  devel- 
oped states  of  the  region  are  confident 
and  cocksure;  they  see  no  sign  of  an  eco- 
nomic slump  around  the  corner  and  in- 
creasingly seek  to  parlay  their  economic 
strength  into  more  regional  and  global  in- 
fluence. We  see  this  in  the  shifting  tone 
of  the  region's  dialogue  with  the  West, 
and  in  the  assertion  of  a  loosely  de- 
fined common  identity. 

Nationalism  was  the  driving  force  of 
decolonisation  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  but 
was  never  quite  extinguished  as  coun- 
tries struggled  to  build  economic  success 
on  the  foundations  of  independence. 
Ironically,  economic  prosperity  is  fuelling 
a  new  wave  of  nationalist  sentiment. 

Nationalism  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
context  can  be  defined  as  a  projection 
of  political  and  cultural  identity  both 
at  the  national  and  regional  level.  This 
is  happening  partly  out  of  pride  ~  but 
also  to  shore  up  regional  security  in 
an  increasingly  multipolar  world. 

By  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century, 
all  ten  Southeast  Asian  states  will  be 
members  of  ASEAN,  and  will  have  shaped 


their  own  economic  and  security  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  wider  world. 
With  the  rise  of  new  Asian  powers,  prin- 
cipally China,  Southeast  Asia  will  seek  to 
balance  its  recent  historical  dependence, 
on  the  West  with  ties  to  the  East.  As  a 
rich  and  sizable  market  of  420  million 
souls,  Southeast  Asia  is  emerging,  as  it  did 
in  the  16th  century,  as  an  area  of  commer- 
cial importance.  A  big  question  is  whether 
this  profile  can  be  sustained  by  dynamic 
and  creative  social  and  political  change. 

Recovering  Sovereignty 

It  is  fashionable  to  talk  about  an  Asian- 
wide  renaissance.  The  region  is  not  a 
simple  amalgam,  however.  Southeast  Asia, 
the  ten  countries  which  include  all  seven 
ASEAN  states  as  well  as  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  Burma,  form  a  distinct  geopolitical 
unit.  Historically  the  region  was  import- 
ant in  its  own  right  when  it  profited 
from  the  growth  of  East-West  trade  in 
the  16th  century.  By  the  17th  century,  this 
^trade  had  declined  and  so  did  Southeast 
Asia.^ 

Not  since  the  European  colonial  era 
began  in  the  mid- 17th  century  have  South- 
east Asians  been  able  to  actually  practise 
self-determination.  Indeed,  for  most  coun- 
tries of  the  region  it  wasn't  sufficient 
just  to  throw  off  the  colonial  yoke.  As  a 
senior  Vietnamese  general.  General  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap,  recently  observed: 


Vnthony  Reid  (1993)  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
Age  of  Commerce  1 450-1 680.  Volume  Two:  Ex- 
pansion and  Crisis.  Chiang  Mai:  Silkworm  Books. 
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"My  generation  washed  away  the  shame 
of  losing  our  country's  independence,  and 
now  it  is  your  turn  to  wash  away  the  shame 
of  being  a  poor  and  backward  country."^ 

Southeast  Asian  nationalism  was  kind- 
led in  an  era  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
systems  of  repression  and  exploitation 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Before  the 
"European  colonial  era,  most  states  paid 
tribute  to  China  ~  a  medieval  superpower 
that  understood  the  practice  of  hegemony 
to  mean  "you  massage  my  ego,  I'll  mas- 
sage your  trade  balance."  Paying  tribute 
to  the  old  Imperial  China  was  profitable 
and  China  for  the  most  part  adopted  a 
low  military  profile  ~  even  if  it  demanded 
submission  to  the  idea  of  its  celestial 
pre-eminence. 

The  Europeans,  by  constrast,  were  no 
respecters  of  sovereignty.  They  exploited 
resources  without  paying  a  fair  price,  and 
sought  to  mould  their  colonies  as  efficient 
producers  of  primary  goods  to  fuel  the 
industrialisation  of  their  metropolitian 
centres.  Even  after  the  collapse  of  colonial- 
ism half  a  century  ago,  the  former  colonial 
powers  sought  to  perpetuate  paternalistic 
ties  with  their  former  colonies  by  dictating 
terms  of  aid  and  investment. 

The  experience  left  the  states  of  South- 
east Asia  acutely  conscious  of  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  and  has  lent  indigenous 
nationalism  an  intensity  contemporary 
Europeans  often  find  difficult  to  fathom. 
Something  of  this  intensity  can  be  gauged 


General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  The  People's  Army 
of  Vietnam's  First  Commander  in  Chief)  cited  by 
Barings  Securities  Research,  Vietnam  review,  July 
1995. 


from  this  recent  comment  by  a  liberal 
Thai  intellectual: 

"Not  too  long  ago,  many  Westerners  saw 
our  societies  as  bit-actors  on  the  wider 
stage  of  "Asian  Drama,"  a  dark,  endless,  all- 
embracing  tragedy,  where  poverty  was  the 
main  theme  and  underdevelopment  the 
central  plot.  Light  years  away  appeared 
the  son  et  lumiere  of  prosperity  and 
progress,  being  performed  with  a  flourish 
and  fanfare  by  the  rich  nations  of  the  indus- 
trialised world. "'' 

In  the  West  it  is  fashionable  to  talk 
about  the  erosion  of  the  nation  state.  But 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  are 
central  to  the  identity  of  Southeast  Asian 
states.  Their  open  economies  and  free 
markets  should  not  be  mistaken  for  com- 
mon feeding  grounds.  They  are  given  to 
frequent  displays  of  protectionist  senti- 
ment ~  a  cathartic  indulgence  that  is  part 
of  nation-building  in  these  relatively  new 
modem  states. 

Indonesia,  for  example,  has  just  ce- 
lebrated 50  years  of  independence.  It  is 
easy  for  foreigners  to  forget  that  the  Indo- 
nesian revolution  still  guides  people's 
perception  of  the  state  and  the  values  it 
enshrines,  even  if  some  people  have  ask- 
ed how  much  fi-eedom  they  actually  enjoy. 

Reinforcing  and  giving  substance  to 
the  recovery  of  sovereignty  has  been  the 
remarkable  economic  growth  of  the  region. 
After  sustaining  two  decades  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth,  these  are  not  countries  in 


Sukhumbhand  Paribatra,  "Region  without 
Borders?  A  Vision  of  Southeast  Asia  in  the  Twenty- 
First  Century."  Luncheon  address  presented  at 
the  third  international  symposium  on  Interac- 
tion for  Progress:  ASEAN  Vietnam  AAl  1  round 
cooperation,  Manila,  4-9  December  1993. 
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the  mood  to  be  lectured  on  economic  prin- 
ciples by  countries  in  recession.  They  are 
given  to  suspect  that  economic  interest, 
rather  than  adherence  to  principle,  is  the 
underlying  motive.  They  are  searching  for 
a  more  egalitarian  world  order,  one  that 
reflects  the  new  economic  importance  of 
their  region. 

Nationalist  sentiment  is  further  aroused 
because  that  economic  importance  is  now 
being  recognised.  In  the  1990s,  Southeast 
Asia's  economic  importance  earned  it  a 
central  position  in  new  economic  and  se- 
curity fora  established  in  the  wider  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  The  ASEAN  countries  are 
central  players  in  the  APEC  process  and 
the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum.  In  1995,  In- 
donesia sat  on  the  UN  Security  Council, 
and  a  Malaysian  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  UN  Human  Rights  commission. 
In  1996,  two  Southeast  Asian  coimtries  may 
vie  for  the  secretary-general's  post  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Searching  for  a  Common  Identity 

If  nationalism  has  been  sustained  by 
the  region's  economic  vitality,  it  is  being 
channelled  by  perceptions  of  an  external 
threat.  To  cope  with  the  challenge  of  a 
multipolar  world.  Southeast  Asian  intel- 
lectuals increasingly  regard  eventual  re- 
gional unification  as  a  necessity.  Accord- 
ing to  Jose  Almonte  of  the  Philippines 
there  is  "no  alternative  to  eventual  unity  ~ 
if  only  because  our  ten  countries  cannot 
stand  up  separately  to  the  intense  com- 
petition of  the  emerging  global  economy." 


At  the  Fifth  ASEAN  summit,  many  re- 
gional leaders  echoed  this  sentiment.  The 
rhetoric  was  srirring,  masking  irritating 
intra-regional  tensions.  Singapore's  Prime 
Minister  Goh  Chok  Tong  spoke  of  a  re- 
gion as  integrated  as  Europe.  For  the  time 
being  the  stress  is  on  economic  rather 
than  political  integration.  But  even  as  an 
economic  unit,  the  grounds  for  common 
identity  must  be  shaped. 

The  hallmark  of  European  intellectual 
development  was  the  ability  of  ideas  to 
transcend  the  boundaries  of  state  and  com- 
mimity.  In  a  less  dramatic  but  no  less  im- 
portant fashion,  enhanced  contact  between 
Southeast  Asian  countries  is  teasing  out 
shared  social  values. 

What  are  these  values,  many  ask?  At 
one  extreme  there  are  those  who  conjure 
up  a  fanciful  arcadia  of  collective  harmony. 
In  1993,  Singapore's  prominent  diplomat 
Tommy  Koh  listed  ten  values  that  he  sug- 
gested "undergird  East  Asian  strength 
and  success."  Among  them  were  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  "extreme  form  of  individual- 
ism" practised  in  the  West,  strong  families, 
frugality  and  saving,  hard  work  and  team- 
work.^ 

Less  fancifully,  Thailand's  former  de- 
puty foreign  minister  Surin  Pitsuwan  talks 
about  "consensus-building"  as  a  derivative 
"of  the  traditional  Asian  virtues  of  toler- 


Council,  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Comments 
made  at  the  Asia-Pacific  Centre  for  Security 
Studies,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  3  September,  1995. 


Jose  T.  Almonte,  Presidential  Security  Ad- 
viser and  Director  General  of  the  National  Security 


International  Herald  Tribune,  December  13, 
1993. 
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ance  and  moderation."'  Surin  predicts  the 
emergence  of  a  pan-Asian  political  culture 
based  on  these  twin  virtues. 

It  may  be  premature  to  talk  about 
a  common  political  culture,  but  it  would 
be  naive  to  dismiss  the  regional  urge  to 
find  the  grounds  for  a  common  identity. 
Southeast  Asia  increasingly  sees  itself 
as  a  community.  Ten  countries  which 
share  a  common  approach  to  society;  a 
society  once  predominantly  characterised 
by  the  cultivation  of  rice,  now  increas- 
ingly by  dynamic  economies  which  foster 
ethnic  and  religious  harmony  and  com- 
mercial liberalism. 

Does  this  portend  a  United  States  of 
Southeast  Asia  ~  some  kind  of  federal 
union?  No.  Those  advocating  a  united 
Southeast  Asia  stress  the  loosely  de- 
fined and  pluralistic  basis  for  unity.  "In 
this  indigenous  culture,  polarities  ~  pairs 
of  opposites  —  are  not  by  definition 
irreconcilable,  as  they  are  to  the  Euro- 
pean," writes  Jose  Almonte.  *  "Recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  shared  destiny 
must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  re- 
cognition of  ...  diversity."' 


Keynote  address  by  Surin  Pitsuwan  on  "The 
Emergent  Political  Culture  in  Asia"  at  the  sym- 
posium on  "Asia  in  the  21st  Century,"  Kuala 
Lumpur,  January  24-25,  1994. 

g 

Jose  T.  Almonte,  "Towards  One  Southeast 
Asia."  Paper  presented  at  the  Southe'ast  Asian 
Unity  Seminar,  Chulalongkorn  University,  Bang- 
kok, February  22,  1993. 

9 

From  "Shared  Destiny:  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
21st.  Century."  Report  of  the  ASEAN- Vietnam 
Study  Group.  February  1993. 


An  important  precursor  of  this  sense 
of  community  has  been  the  success  of 
ASEAN,  a  loosely  defined  cooperative 
framework  established  in  1967.  ASEAN 
has  demonstrated  many  institutional 
shortcomings.  Some  of  these  nationalist 
urges  are  a  barrier  to  promoting  free 
trade,  for  instance.  But  ASEAN  should 
not  be  underestimated  as  a  confidence 
building  framework  within  which  the  re- 
gion has  steered  clear  of  conflict  and 
built  many  important  social  and  political 
linkages.  ASEAN  remains  the  sum  of  its 
parts,  but  the  parts  sit  relatively  well  to- 
gether. 

Of  course,  an  ASEAN  which  embraces 
all  ten  Southeast  Asian  states  won't  be 
quite  the  same  as  before;  a  cosy  group 
of  six  countries  which  sunk  differences 
as  they  sunk  putts  on  the  golf  course.  It 
will  be  much  harder  for  ten  countries  to 
reach  a  consensus;  the  language  prob- 
lems will  be  greater;  bargaining  over  trade 
issues  will  be  tougher. 

Against  this,  ASEAN  now  has  a  clearer 
vision.  For  the  first  twenty  five  years 
ASEAN  members  were  vague  about  the 
purpose  of  the  association.  They  were 
mildly  embarrassed  by  its  origins  as  a  se- 
ciuity  body  and  leery  of  economic  integra- 
tion. 

Times  have  changed.  Today  member 
states  are  worried  about  the  region  losing 
its  allure.  Trade  and  investment  capital 
has  options  in  other  emerging  markets  — 
and  even  in  some  re-emerging  traditional 
markets.  They  have  watched  Etu-ope  and 
the  Americans  forge  regional  free  trade 
areas  —  many  warn  about  being  eclipsed 
by  APEC. 
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Together  with  political  and  strategic 
concerns,  the  economic  imperative  is 
sharpening  ASEAN's  focus.  The  unity  of 
Southeast  Asia  is  not  so  much  about 
romantic  notions  of  a  borderless  region  -- 
but  about  erecting  defences. 

On  this  basis,  we  can  expect  a  tighten- 
ing of  ASEAN  institutions.  Leaders  have 
agreed  to  meet  annually  instead  of  trien- 
nially.  They  will  introduce  more  flexible  de- 
cision-making less  bound  to  a  strict  con- 
sensus. And  although  officials  loathe  to 
admit  it,  they  will  have  less  time  for  golf. 

The  trouble  with  any  scenario  for  a 
united  Southeast  Asia  is  that  traditional 
Western  scholarship  has  stressed  the  im- 
mutable diversity  of  Asia.  This  represents 
an  ethnocentric  bias  that  tends  to  regard 
Europe's  divided  tribes  as  more  intrinsic- 
ally a  community  than  the  overlapping 
and  often  interchangeable  ethnic  mosaic 
that  is  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  notion  that  Southeast 
Asians  think  alike  or  even  similarly;  that 
a  Buddhist  Thai  or  Burmese,  for  example, 
can  share  the  same  or  similar  sets  of  values 
as  a  Muslim  Malay. 

Even  if  once  true,  the  boundaries  be- 
tween communities  are  eroding  rapidly. 
Rapid  economic  growth  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  conflicts  in  the  region  has  gen- 
erated large  volumes  of  cross-border  mi- 
gration. There  are  perhaps  as  many  as  a 
million  Filipinos  working  in  Asia,  some 
two  million  Indonesians  in  Malaysia, 
another  half  million  Burmese  in  Thailand. 
Granted,  there  are  local  frictions  —  not  to 
mention  exploitation.  But  given  the  massive 
numbers  involved,  the  accomodation  of 
these  migrant  communities  is  what  stands 


out.  Ethnic  pluralism  is  a  hallmark  of 
Southeast  Asian  society  and  a  conductor 
of  social  dynamism. 

Political  Change 

Behind  the  skeptical  view  about  South- 
east Asia,  or  broader  pan-Asian  national- 
ism lies  the  western  conviction  that  the 
world  is  shrinking;  that  in  a  bordeless  com- 
munication age,  universal  human  values 
will  prevail.  Particularistic  dogma  at  odds 
with  these  values  -  which  are  rooted  in 
the  principles  of  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy —  must  be  viewed  as  going 
against  the  global  grain.  "For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  notes 
historian  Paul  Kennedy,  "countries  are 
being  publicly  assessed,  measured  and 
ranked  ~  ranked  no  less  on  their  state  of 
preparedness  for  the  future  ~  and  many  of 
them  have  been  found  wanting." 

Southeast  Asia  has  attracted  scrutiny 
because  of  the  resilience  of  authoritarian 
regimes  in  the  face  of  economic  success. 
Strong  personal  leadership  has  persisted 
in  many  coimtries  at  the  expense  of  more 
pluralistic  institutions  of  government.  Bur- 
ma, Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore  and 
Vietnam  have  been  criticised  for  limiting 
the  freedom  of  their  citizens.  In  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines,  the  basic  infrastruc- 
ture of  democracy  develops  slowly  and  is 
fraught  with  contradictions. 

Imagine  a  long  distance  runner  who 
is  disqualified  after  finishing  a  marathon. 


Paul  Kennedy  speaking  at  the  PacRim  Con- 
ference on  the  Future  of  Asia,  Bangkok,  December 
1995. 
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That  is  the  way  Southeast  Asia  has 
greeted  liberal  western  assessments  of 
"their  state  of  preparedness  for  the  fu- 
ture." And  this  where  tlie  rise  of  national- 
ism in  Southeast  Asia  has  assumed  more 
overt  political  significance  and  clashed 
with  the  western  powers. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the 
West  has  sought  to  project  the  claim  that 
democracy  and  human  rights  are  univer- 
sally valid  norms.  This  is  contested  in 
varying  degrees  by  the  governing  elites 
of  the  region.  Even  local  proponents  of 
these  ideals  suspect  that  western  hectoring 
over  human  rights  is  part  of  a  strategy  to 
prolong  western  pre-eminence  in  world 
affairs. 

Certainly,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  sti- 
mulated optimism  in  the  region  that  au- 
thoritarian regimes  would  weaken  and  be 
replaced  by  more  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. This  has  not  happened.  Rather, 
authoritarian  regimes  have  drawn  strength 
from  the  perception  of  common  values.  As 
a  Biu-mese  dissident  recently  put  it:  "Cul- 
ture, instead  of  the  communist  threat,  is 
now  being  used  to  defend  authoritarian 
rule."" 

When  Burma's  military  rulers  failed 
to  implement  the  results  of  the  1990 
election  and  jailed  many  of  its  victors, 
instead  of  pressuring  the  regime  by 
cutting  it  off,  neighbouring  countries 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  constructive 
engagement.  While  some  Western  gov- 
ernments take  the  view  that  political 
change  is  a  pre-requisite  of  economic  de- 


Chao  Tzang  na  Yaunghwe,  writing  in  the 
Nation  newspaper,  October  1995. 


velopment,  authoritarian  regimes  argue 
that  economic  rights  are  as  important  as 
political  rights. 

Western  multinational  corporations  are 
torn  between  ideals  and  profits.  Some 
become  convinced  that  investment  will 
help  persuade  authoritarian  regimes  that 
more  openness  promotes  prosperity.  Ja- 
panese investors  clearly  follow  this  credo, 
based  on  the  experience  of  how  billions 
of  dollars  in  investment  steered  the  mi- 
litary regime  in  Indonesia  towards  accom- 
modation with  civilians  and  economic 
liberalisation. 

The  danger  is  that  a  new  ideological 
divide  is  in  the  making,  replacing  the 
old  Cold  War  binary  thinking  with  a  new 
classification  of  good  and  evil  based  on 
political  culture.  Because  the  Western  po- 
wers no  longer  wield  the  strategic  influ- 
ence they  once  did  in  this  region  and  the 
region  has  valuable  markets  and  growth 
in  GNP  on  its  side,  the  forces  on  either 
side  of  this  divide  are  equalising  rapidly. 

The  question  is  whether  common  va- 
lues in  the  political  domain  are  the  last 
refuge  of  the  strong  authoritarian  state,  or 
whether  ultimately  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Southeast  Asia  will  assume  a 
hybrid  form  of  democratic  governance.  This 
is  the  crucial  challenge  for  Southeast 
Asia's  new  nationalists. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  Europeans  ob- 
served that  Southeast  Asian  states  squan- 
dered their  economic  advantages  by  not 
allowing  people  to  share  the  wealth.  "... 
and  the  men  are  generally  little  ciuious  to 
get  or  gather  together;  for  they  never  gain 
or  get  so  much  but  it  is  tyranised  from 
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them,  for  that  which  they  have  is  only 
theirs  as  long  as  the  king  listen  and  no 
more. 

The  arguments  are  little  different  to- 
day. Those  seeking  to  change  the  political 
status  quo  argue  for  the  need  to  grant 
more  individual  freedom  to  citizens  so 
that  they  can  generate  more  wealth.  Polit- 
ical elites  argue  that  they  need  to  preserve 
their  power  to  safeguard  the  livelihood 
of  the  people  they  govern.  Is  there  a 
danger  that  this  enduring  conservative 
political  culture  will  expose  the  region  to 
the  risks  of  economic  decline  as  it  did 
four  centuries  ago? 

There  is.  But  in  Southeast  Asia,  pol- 
itics like  nature  has  a  way  of  finding  a 
path  of  least  resistance.  Strong  states  are 
coming  to  terms  with  the  need  for  more 
pluralism  but  also  find  support  for  de- 
mocracy implemented  according  to  local 
norms  and  values.  In  Thailand,  political 
reformers  struggle  to  identify  a  form  of 
democracy  that  will  preserve  the  cen- 
tralised authority  of  the  state  and  the  mo- 
narchy. In  Indonesia,  Muslim  intellec- 
tuals debate  a  form  of  democracy  that 
will  incorporate  Islamic  moral  ideals.  It's 
what  Malaysia's  deputy  Prime  Minister 
Anwar  Ibrahim  calls  taking  the  best  from 
the  West  and  preserving  the  best  of  the 
East. 

Contrary  to  academic  predictions,  there 
is  growing  support  for  this  middle  groimd 
from  the  region's  emerging  middle  class- 
es. True,  they  want  more  individual  free- 


16th  century  chronicler  Caspar  da  Cruz 
cited  in  Anthony  Reid  (1993)  op.  cit.,  p.  268. 


dom;  but  they  also  value  security,  and 
tend  to  look  to  the  state  to  provide  en- 
during stability.  Above  all,  they  consider 
that  economic  stability  rather  than  polit- 
ical dogma  is  what  determines  whether 
people  can  feel  free. 

The  commercial  classes  of  Southeast 
Asia  have  a  long  tradition  of  shunning 
political  activism  in  the  interests  of  eco- 
nomic security.  Often  dominated  by  eth- 
nic Chinese  sojourners,  they  were  in- 
clined to  support  the  status  quo  because 
they  lacked  the  certainty  of  citizenship. 
Today,  as  citizens  and  dominant  members 
of  the  middle  class,  this  conservatism  per- 
sists. 

Asked  recently  about  his  views  about 
the  sort  of  political  system  Thailand  should 
have,  Thaksin  Shinawatra,  a  self-made 
telecoms  tycoon  of  Chinese  descent  high- 
lights strong  leadership.  Thaksin  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  prime  minister  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Banharn  Silpa- 
archa. 

Listen  to  a  Burmese  exile  of  ethnic  Chi- 
nese descent  defending  his  plans  to  in- 
vest in  Burma.  He  doubts  that  his  coun- 
try is  ready  for  democracy,  or  that  demo- 
cracy would  help  feed  and  cloth  a  people 
who  have  lived  a  sub-standard  existence 
for  the  last  three  decades.  He  argues  to 
support  his  role;  if  he  could  provide 
jobs  for  people  that  would  start  them  on 
the  road  to  democracy. 

Strong  leadership  and  elements  of  state 
control  over  society  and  the  economy  are 
with  us  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But  elements  of  democracy 
will  be  grafted  on  and  a  constructive 
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balance  between  the  right  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  collective  values  of  society 
will  eventually  be  struck. 

In  many  of  the  plural  states  of  the 
region,  it  is  simply  too  risky  to  give  up 
the  reins  of  strong  state  control  entirely. 
Singapore  and  Malaysia  fear  ethnic  and 
religious  tensions;  Indonesia  considers 
the  unity  of  the  state  to  be  fragile.  Even 
Thailand's  democratically  elected  politi- 
cians balk  at  decentralising  government. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  state  carmot 
deny  its  more  educated  cohorts  the  free- 
dom they  need  to  create  and  innovate  and 
enhance  productivity.  The  middle  ground 
often  appears  to  be  fraught  with  imper- 
fections, but  it  works  tolerably  well.  The 
middle  classes  prosper;  the  political  elite 
survives.  Economic  disparities  narrow,  but 
at  a  glacial  pace. 

Future  Uncertainties 

Nationalism  is  a  double-edged  sword 
and  can  breed  as  much  distaste  for  the 
status  quo  as  it  does  support.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  areas  which  make  the  fu- 
ture more  imcertain. 

Firstly,  the  forging  of  contact  between 
all  ten  states  in  the  region  may  invoke 
more  than  a  cosy  perception  of  common 
values.  It  can  mobilise  common  sentiments 
in  a  way  that  acts  against  stability.  Com- 
munication and  intercourse  is  developing 
a  well-coimected  NGO  network  in  the  re- 
gion that  makes  it  more  difficult  for  grass- 
roots sentiment  to  be  ignored.  In  1995,  a 
Bangkok-based  NGO,  Forum  Asia,  publish- 
ed a  critical  survey  of  human  rights  in 
Indonesia. 


Growing  disparities  of  wealth  and 
opportunity  could  well  fuel  a  backlash 
against  rapid  development  which  might 
find  a  regional  voice.  Perhaps  that's  why 
the  Thai  foreign  ministry  has  proposed  a 
regional  forum  for  grass-roots  organi- 
sations. Cooption  rather  than  head-on 
conflict  is  one  of  the  political  skills  com- 
mon to  the  region's  elites. 

Secondly,  the  region  is  subject  to  the 
shifting  balance  of  great  powers.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  West  is  being  diluted  by 
the  rise  of  China  as  a  regional  super- 
power. The  assumption  is  that  China's  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  in  military  terms,  as 
we  look  at  Beijing's  posturing  in  the 
South  China  Sea. 

There  is  no  consensus  as  yet  on  how 
to  deal  with  China  from  within  the  re- 
gion. Vietnam  and  the  Philippines,  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  China's  aggressive  pos- 
ture in  the  South  China  Sea  have  adopted 
a  hard-line  stance  seeking  the  contain- 
ment of  China.  But  to  many  of  the  govern- 
ments and  business  people  in  Southeast 
Asia,  China  represents  a  massive  market 
of  1.2  billion  people  and  a  country  with 
strong  cultural  links  to  the  region. 

Rather  than  contain  China,  there  is  a 
growing  trend  towards  engagement  and 
accomodation.  One  of  the  more  significant 
decisions  taken  at  the  5th  ASEAN  sum- 
mit was  to  invite  China  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  region  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  Mekong  Basin. 

Many  Ethnic  Chinese  executives  in 
Southeast  Asia  find  it  hard  to  imagine  that 
China  will  adjust  the  way  it  does  things 
to  'the  demands  of  the  West.  Not  many 
of  them  find  fault  with  this.  Even  in  the 
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West,  there  are  those  who  watch  China's 
awakening  and  ask,  as  David  Howell,  a 
leading  British  diplomat  has,  "if  Western 
philosophy  is  still  the  commanding  force 
it  is  assmned  to  be." 

Despite  these  uncertainties,  there  are 
grounds  for  optimism  because  the  essence 
of  Southeast  Asian  nationalism  is  a  resist- 
ance to  extremism.  The  traditional  essence 


of  the  region's  nationalism  is  pragmatism 
and  synthesis.  You  absorb  external  influ- 
ence to  preserve  sovereignty;  you  take  the 
best  elements  of  those  influences  and 
blend  them  with  indigenous  values  to 
enhance  your  identity.  But  if,  like  some 
Western  governments  demand,  you  want 
change  overnight,  strictly  tailored  to  cer- 
tain precepts;  then  you  will  stimulate  a 
blustery  nationalist  reaction. 


Defence  Cooperation  Between 
Member-States  of  ASEAN* 

J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono 


LET  alone  the  more  specific  term 
"defense",  even  the  more  general 
term  "security"  means  different 
things  to  ASEAN  member  states.  There 
are  differences  among  them  in  security 
perceptions,  problems  and  concerns.  There 
will  be  different  answers  to  the  question 
of  "security  from  what?"  I  assume  there 
is  even  less  in  common  among  them  as 
to  the  answers  to  the  question  of  "de- 
fense against  what?"  Therefore,  instead 
of  "defence",  I  have  subsituted  the  term 
"security"  in  the  present  discussion,  for 
the  additional  and  more  important  reason 


Paper  presented  on  International  Conference 
in  Tolcyo,  19  September  1996. 


that  it  is  cooperation  in  the  security  field, 
rather  than  in  defence,  and  outside  rather 
than  within  the  framework  of  ASEAN, 
that  was  first  officially  recognized  and 
endorsed  by  the  Declaration  of  ASEAN 
Concord  signed  at  the  Bali  Summit  in 
1976.  I  also  use  the  term  "cooperation" 
in  the  present  discussion,  assuming  that 
it  can  also  mean  "coordination",  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  cooperation  be- 
tween ASEAN  states  in  the  security  field 
is  not  as  yet  promoted  within  a  definite 
structure. 

Indeed,  cooperation  in  the  security 
field  is  not  something  new  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia,  on  either  or  multi- 
lateral basis.  We  may  recall  the  Soviet- 
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Vietnamese  Treaty  of  Mutual  Security  and 
Cooperation  of  1978,  and  bilateral  security 
and  defence  arrangements  between  the 
United  States  respectively  with  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  during  the  Cold  War. 
And  though  never  effective,  a  multilateral 
security  and  defence  cooperation  in  South- 
east Asia  took  the  form  of  SEATO,  while 
the  FPDA  (Five  Power  Defence  Arrange- 
ments), which  is  an  arrangement  to  consult 
if  the  security  of  either  Malaysia  or  Singa- 
pore is  threatened,  has  continued  to  exist 
until  now,  involving  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore. As  far  as  the  ASEAN  member  states 
are  concerned,  however,  cooperation  in 
the  security  field  has  continued  to  be 
conducted   outside  the  framework  of 
ASEAN  regional  cooperation,  be  it  in  the 
bilateral  or  multilateral  (if  mostly  limited 
to  trilateral)  basis.  One  factor  that  clearly 
distinguishes  the  present  security  cooper- 
ation between  ASEAN  member  states  firom 
any  previous  security  arrangements  is 
the  absence  of  the  involvement  of  a  super- 
power. The  central  question  of  the  present 
discussion  is  whether  in  the  post  Cold 
War  era,  security  cooperation  is  still  of 
relevance  and  significance  to  the  coimtries 
of  Southeast  Asia.  And  if  so,  what  pur- 
poses it  should  serve,  whether  it  is  to  be 
promoted  on  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis, 
and  how  it  would  be  related  to  external 
great  powers. 

Changing  Strategic  Environment 

For  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  has  merely  meant,  in  fact, 
the  disappearance  of  just  one  dimension 
of  its  security  problem.  With  the  end  of 


the  Cold  War,  the  countries  of  the  region 
will  no  longer  face  the  danger  of  getting 
embroiled  in  an  East-West  confrontation 
or  the  threat  of  great  power  interference 
in  the  context  of  East- West  competition. 
From  that  perspective,  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  has  created  a  more  peacefiil  interna- 
tional climate  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
Either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  new  cli- 
mate has  been  favourable  to  the  devel- 
opment efforts  of  the  countries  of  the 
region.  It  has  provided  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  promotion  of  economic  and 
trade  relations  among  states  without 
political  constraints  brought  about  by 
Cold  War  bipolarization. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  real 
peace  and  stability  have  thus  been  created, 
for  the  problem  of  security  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  has  always  been  complex 
and  multi-dimensional  in  nature,  more, 
for  instance,  than  in  Europe,  the  birth- 
place as  well  as  the  deathbed  of  the  Cold 
War.  In  point  of  fact,  of  no  less  signific- 
ance than  the  Cold  War,  at  least  for  the 
security  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  more 
particularly  for  the  security  of  South- 
east Asia,  was  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict, 
which  burst  into  the  open  even  while  the 
Cold  War  was  at  one  of  its  peaks.  And  be- 
ginning with  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  the 
constant  re-alignment  among  communist 
nations  in  Asia  tended  only  to  further 
complicate  the .  security  situation  in  the 
region. 

In  Europe,  by  contrast,  except  for  some 
traditionally  neutral  nations,  the  bipolar- 
ization of  the  Cold  War,  which  was  re- 
flected on  the  existence  of  two  opposing 
forces,  namely,  those  of  NATO  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  those  of  the  now  defunct 
Wa^^aw  Pact  on  the  other,  was  founded 
on  a  clear  and  simple  perception  on  the 
pa;-i  of  the  West  regarding  the  Soviet 
communist  threat.  And  once  this  Soviet 
(military)  threat  disappeared  with  the 
crumbling  of  the  Soviet  empire  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  the  Cold  War  was 
suddenly  over.  That  soon  afterwards  a 
new  problem  of  security  arose  stemming 
from  seemingly  endless  ethnic  conflicts 
in  the  former  Eastern  European  commun- 
ist coimtries,  especially  now  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  seems  to  be  phenomenon 
that  few  had  anticipated  or  foreseen,  and 
which  the  Cold-War-oriented  security 
arrangements  in  Europe  seemed  ill-pre- 
pared to  deal  with. 

For  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  as  men- 
tioned before,  the  Cold  War  was  just  one 
dimension,  however  important  it  might 
have  been,  of  its  security  problem.  This 
is  not  to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  the  Cold  War  and  its  impact  on  the 
region,  including  Southeast  Asia.  Indeed, 
the  conflicting  global  interests  of  the 
two  superpowers  of  the  Cold  War  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  seemed  to  have  been 
epitomized,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  the  ideo- 
logically divided  Southeast  Asia  into 
communist  and  non-communist  nations. 
And  the  then  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam was  regarded  as  the  bastion  or  the 
frontline  state  of  the  non-communist 
world  in  Asia,  the  importance  of  which 
was  sustained  by    the  so-called  domino 
theory.   One  writer  has  put  it,  that 
"the  combination  of  domestic  instability 
caused  by  communist  subversion  and 
insurgency,  and  the  rise  of  socialist  re- 


gimes in  the  region  resulted  in  South- 
east Asia  being  somewhat  artificially 
propped  up  as  one  of  the  key  elements 
in  East-West  confrontation  in  Asia." 

Aside  from  the  contect  of  the  Cold 
War,  however,  the  region  has  always  con- 
tained within  itself  various  seeds  of  po- 
tential conflicts,  both  domestic  and  re- 
gional or  inter-state.  East-West  competi- 
tion of  the  Cold  War  had  indeed  tended 
to  exacerbate  existing  conflict  situations 
of  both  types  because  of  the  support 
given  by  the  two  blocs  of  the  Cold  War 
for  their  respective  protagonists  in  the 
conflicts  to  serve  their  own  interests. 
However,  while  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  competition 
they  might  encourage  such  conflicts, 
they  were  not  always  nor  necessarily 
the  primary  sources  of  the  conflicts 
themselves. 

The  fact  remains,  nonetheless,  that 
even  during  the  Cold  War  such  con- 
flicts frequently  beset  the  Asia-Pacific 
region,  in  addition  to  various  seeds  of 
potential  conflict  in  the  future.  The  con- 
tinuing conflict  situations  in  Cambodia, 
Myaiunar  are  among  the  examples,  which 
have  survived  the  Cold  War  and  which 
are  basically  domestic  conflicts,  although 
the  former  has  from  the  beginning  in- 
volved external  powers.  And  indeed,  ex- 
amples of  inter-state  conflicts,  actual  as 
well  as  potential,  abound.  In  Southeast 
Asia  alone,  that  between  Malaysia  and 
the  Philippines  over  Sabah  is  the  oldest 


Chandran  Jeshurun,  "Southeast  Asia",  in  Re- 
gional Approaches  to  Disarmament,  Security  and 
Stability,  ed.  Jayantha  Dhanapala  (Aldershot,  Engl.: 
Dartmouth,  for  UNIDIR,  1993),  49. 
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and  the  most  serious  of  all  existing  intra- 
ASEAN  territorial  disputes.^  Then  there 
are  overlapping  claims  over  a  small  is- 
land (Batu  Puteh)  between  Malaysia  and 
Singapore,  the  dispute  between  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia  over  two  small 
islands,  namely,  Ligitan  dan  Sipadan, 
and  conflicting  claims  over  the  Spratlys 
in  the  South  China  Sea,  which  involve 
not  only  four  of  the  member  states  of 
ASEAN,  namely,  Brunei  Darussalam,  Ma- 
laysia, the  Philippines,  and  Vietnam,  but 
also  China  and  Taiwan.  Beyond  South- 
east Asia,  there  continues  to  be  the 
Russian-Japanese  dispute  over  the  Kurilc 
islands;  China-Taiwan  question,  which, 
though  a  domestic  issue  for  the  PRC, 
may  have  security  implications  for  the 
region;  and  the  tension  in  the  divided 
Korean  peninsula,  a  lingering  legacy  of 
the  Cold  War. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  assumed  that  de- 
spite the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  interna- 
tional politics  will  continue  to  be  marked 
by  competition  among  nation-states,  es- 
pecially the  great  powers,  one  of  its  clas- 
sic characteristics.  Indeed,  with  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  the  competition  is  likely 
to  be  less  characterized  by  military  con- 
frontation. It  may  be  more  over  economic 
and  trade  benefits  such  as  access  to  nat- 
ural resources  and  markets  of  export 
goods  and  services,  as  well  as  over  polit- 
ical, cultural,  and  other  forms  of  influence. 


See  J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono,  "Intra-ASEAN 
Territorial  Disputes:  The  Sabah  Claim",  paper 
presented  at  the  Seminar  on  ASEAN  into  the 
21st  Century:  Dealing  with  Unresolved  Issues, 
organized  by  ASEAN-ISIS  in  Manila,  14-15 
January  1994. 
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Regional  Implications 

It  means  that  the  Asia-Pacific  region, 
including  Southeast  Asia,  especially  the 
smaller  and  weaker  nations,  may  con- 
tinue to  face  a  possible  threat  of  external 
interference,  if  less  military  in  nature 
than  before.  This  is  likely  to  be  true 
whether  or  not  there  is  to  be  a  "vacuum 
of  power"  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  be- 
cause of  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  withdrawal,  at  least  in 
part,  of  United  States  military  presence 
in  the  wake,  and  indeed  even  since  be- 
fore the  end  of,  the  Cold  War,  which 
some  may  believe,  may  encourage  other 
great  powers,  particularly  China  and  In- 
dia, to  fill  the  vacuum.^ 

As  far  as  the  question  of  external  in- 
terference concerns  the  member  states  of 
ASEAN,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  as- 
sociation was  established  precisely  on 
the  basis  of  their  common  concern  with 
the  threat  of  external  interference  as 
their  primary  consideration.  This  can  be 
seen  from  its  various  documents  since 
the  founding  Bangkok  Declaration  of 
1967  to  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration 
of  1971  on  ZOPFAN  (Zone  of  Peace,  Free- 
dom and  Neutrality),  the  Declaration  of 
ASEAN  Concord,  and  the  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
last  two  having  been  signed  at  the  first 
ASEAN  Summit  held  in  Bali,  Indonesia 
in  February  1976. 

Thus  the  nature  of  international  rela- 
tions being  as  it  is,  the  regional  coopera- 
tion of  ASEAN  will  remain  significant 


See  the  discussion  in  Jeshurun,  "Southeast 
Asia".  60-61. 
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and  relevant  in  the  post  Cold  War  era.  Ex- 
ternal interference,  however,  is  made  pos- 
sible or  facilitated  by  existing  conflict  si- 
tuations, either  of  domestic  or  inter-states 
nature,  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region  it- 
self. In  other  words,  domestic  and  inter- 
state or  regional  conflicts  tend  to  induce 
external  interference.  Such  interference 
may  intentionally  be  invited  by  the  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  conflicts  in  search 
of  external  support  or  initiated  by  ex- 
ternal powers  for  their  own  ends  in  the 
context  of  their  own  competition. 

Thus  the  principle  underlying  the  re- 
gional cooperation  of  ASEAN  remains  re- 
levant, that  is,  that  the  member  states 
bear  primary  responsibility  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  region  of  Southeast 
Asia  free  from  external  interference  as 
stated  in  the  Bangkok  Declaration.  And 
while  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
member  state  to  prevent  and  overcome 
domestic  conflicts  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote "national  .resilience",  it  is  the  col- 
lective responsibility  of  all  the  member 
states  through  regional  cooperation  to 
prevent,  contain,  and  settle  differences 
and  disputes  among  them  by  peaceful 
means  for  the  promotion  of  "regional  re- 
silience". Regional  resilience  is  thus  to 
be  founded  on  the  national  resilience 
of  the  individual  countries  of  the  region. 
Resilience,  which,  to  my  mind,  represents 
an  ideal  or  a  principle,  which  therefore 
eludes  any  quantitative  assessment,  may 
roughly  be  defined  as  strength  or  co- 
hesion in  all  the  aspects  of  a  nation's  life. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  eliminat- 
ed the  prospect  of  a  world  war.  But  while 
gone  are  the  days  of  wars  by  proxy,  the 


world  has  continued  to  be  beset  by  local 
and  regional  conflicts.  Some  of  these  have 
been  going  on  since  well  during  the 
Cold  War,  and  some  others  have  broken 
out  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  which 
precisely  has  helped  to  set  them  alight. 
As  stated  earlier,  the  Cold  War  was  just 
one  dimension  of  the  security  problem 
as  far  as  many  of  those  conflicts  are  con- 
cerned. And  this  applies  particularly  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  wider  Asia- 
Pacific  region,  which  in  itself  contains 
inherent  seeds  of  conflict,  actual  as  well 
as  potential.  Hence  the  significance  of 
subregional  and  regional  approach.  The 
countries  of  various  regions  of  the  world 
should  now  bear  the  primary  respons- 
ibility for  the  peace,  security  and  sta- 
bility of  their  respective  regions. 

The  ASEAN  member  states  realized 
that  responsibility  at  the  very  inception 
of  the  association.  In  one  of  its  consider- 
ations, the  founding  Bangkok  Declara- 
tion states  that  "the  countries  of  South- 
East  Asia  share  a  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  strengthening  the  economic  and 
social  stability  of  the  region  and  en- 
suring their  stability  and  security  from 
external  interference  in  any  from  or  ma- 
nifestation". Indeed,  rejection  of  external 
interference  has  been  a  major  security 
preoccupation  of  ASEAN  as  reiterated 
and  reaffirmed  in  its  subsequent  major 
documents.  This  constant  concern  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
gion's experience  of  inter-state  conflicts 
that  had  invited  interference  by  external 
great  powers. 

During  the  Cold  War,  many  nations 
of  the  so-called  Third  World  were  factors 
in  the  strategic  calculations  of  the  great 
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powers  engaged  in  East-West  competi- 
tion. For  that  reason,  the  importance  of 
such  regions  as  Southeast  Asia,  which  in 
fact  has  remained  ill-defined  geographic- 
ally, was  for  a  long  time  derived  their 
importance  from  their  strategic  signific- 
ance to  the  great  powers.  In  the  post- 
Cold  War  era,  however,  the  great  powers 
would  most  probably  no  longer  have  as 
great  interest  in  local  and  regional  con- 
flicts that  continue  to  beset  the  world 
They  arc  no  longer  interested  in  either 
instigating  or  exploiting  such  conflicts 
Unfortunately,  neither  do  they  have  great 
interest  in  involving  themselves  in  at- 
tempts to  seek  their  solution   Hence  the 
greater  responsibility  of  regional  powers 
for  peace,  security,  and  stability  in  their 
respective  regions  And  in  that  sense,  the 
regions  will  increasingly  have  their  own 
inherent  importance,  quite  apart  from  the 
interests  of  external,  particularly  great 
powers.  Increasingly,  they  will  become 
subjects  in  their  own  right,  rather  than 
objects,  in  international  politics 

Furthermore,  while  not  necessarily  a 
decisive  factor  in  determining  the  identity 
of  a  region,  geographical  proximit>-  is  like- 
ly to  facilitate  interaction  in  a  multilateral 
framework  limited  to  a  region  or  subregion 
more  than  in  a  wider  context.  It  will  en- 
sure greater  intensity  in  the  relations  and 
cooperation  among  states.  This  in  itself 
would  help  determine  the  identity  of  a  re- 
gion. An  in  regional  cooperation,  it  would 
be  a  lot  easier  to  find  areas  of  common  in- 
terests and  common  problems  among  states 
than  in  a  wider  scof>e.  And  thus  common 
grounds  are  easier  to  find  upon  which  to 
promote  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
and  cooperation. 


Regionalism  or  regional  cooperation 
would  ser\'e  as  a  cushion  or  an  umbrella 
that  would  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
bilateral  relations  and  cooperation,  often 
dampening  existing  conflicts  or  differ- 
ences in  the  bilateral  relationship  of  any 
two  nations  involved  in  a  regional  co- 
operation, especially  after  each  of  them 
has  developed  an  increasingly  great  stake 
in  their  regional  cooperation.  ASEAN  is 
a  good  example  in  this  respect.  It  con- 
tinues to  flourish  despite  the  fact  that 
practically  there  are  bilateral  disputes  in 
the  bilateral  relations  of  any  two  of  its 
member  slates. 

One  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
experience  is  that  nations  can  still  pro- 
mote and  maintain  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lations and  cooperation  in  spile  of  the 
existence  of  differences  or  even  disputes. 
Without  ASEAN  such  disputes  would 
have  readily  surfaced  into  the  open  and 
some  may  even  have  developed  into  armed 
conflicts.  At  all  events,  ASEAN  has  suc- 
ceeded in  sweeping  such  problems  un- 
der the  carpet,  at  least  pending  their  final 
settlement  by  peaceful  means.  A  dispute 
should  not  be  the  focus  of  relations 
among  nations,  nor  should  it  hinder  the 
promotion  of  such  relations  and  close  co- 
operation, which  would  pricisely  help  to 
find  its  solution.  In  any  event,  regional 
cooperation  may  help  create  a  climate 
that  would  be  favourable  or  conducive 
to  finding  a  peaceful  solution. 

Thus  a  subregional  approach  will  be 
the  most  realistic,  feasible,  and  therefore 
the  most  appropriate  to  the  question  of 
cooperation  in  a  wider  fi-amework  such  as 
the  Asia-Pacific  in  any  field,  but  more 
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particularly  in  that  of  security.  The  region 
is  such  a  vast  area  of  the  world  marked 
by  great  diversity  among  the  countries 
therein  in  terms  of  their  territorial  as  well 
as  demographic  size  and  their  geopolitical 
make-up,  and  thus  in  terms  of  their  se- 
curity problems,  not  to  mention  the  di- 
versity in  historical  backgrounds,  tradi- 
tions, cultural  values,  natural  resources 
and  stages  of  economic  development.  Al- 
though not  as  yet  involving  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  if  that  is  the  aspira- 
tion, ASEAN  may  serve  as  a  good  model, 
precisely  because  its  establishment  as  a 
regional  cooperation  was  motivated  prim- 
arily by  security  considerations,  and  aim- 
ed, if  in  general  terms,  at  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  and  security  of  its  member 
states,  individually  as  well  as  collective 
constituting  the  region  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

As  mentioned  before,  security  cooper- 
ation among  the  ASEAN  member  states 
has  until  now  taken  the  form  of  bilateral, 
and  at  best  trilateral,  arrangements.  At  all 
events,  it  is  to  be  promoted  outside  the 
ASEAN  framework.  Not  all  member  states, 
however,  have  been  involved  in  such  bi- 
lateral or  trilateral  security  cooperation. 
The  limited  scope  of  security  cooperation 
among  the  member  states  of  ASEAN 
even  at  the  bilateral  level  as  officially 
endorsed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  ASEAN  Concord  of  1976,  and  tiie 
absence  thus  far  of  such  cooperation  at 
the  multilateral  level  within  the  frame- 
work of  ASEAN  regional  cooperation, 
may  be  due  to  these  reasons:  Firstly,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  there  have  continued 
to  be  unresolved  territorial  disputes  be- 
tween certain  member  states  of  ASEAN. 


Secondly,  probably  as  a  remnant  of 
the  Cold  War,  a  multilateral  security  co- 
operation has  continued  to  give  the  im- 
age of  a  military  pact  with  the  involve- 
ment and  backing  of  an  external  great 
power.  And  past  experience  shows  that 
the  presence  or  involvement  of  a  great 
power  in  such  a  multilateral  security  co- 
operation may  precisely  invite  external 
interference  whenever  a  domestic  or  inter- 
state conflict  occurs  that  involves  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  security  arrangement, 
or  neighbouring  state. 

Thirdly,  member  states  of  a  multi- 
lateral security  cooperation  are  usually 
bound  together  by  a  common  percep- 
tion of  an  external  threat  as  in  the 
case  of  NATO,  SEATO,  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  during  the  Cold  War.  As  far  as  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  even  par- 
ticularly the  ASEAN  member  states,  are 
concerned,  such  a  common  perception 
of  threat  of  external  nature  has  never 
been,  and  most  probably  will  never 
be,  developed.  There  are  to  be  found 
among  the  member  states  of  ASEAN 
such  more  or  less  constant  and  differ- 
ent factors  as  geopolitical  set-up,  size 
of  territory  and  population,  and  his- 
torical backgrounds,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  shape  their  different  and  per- 
haps unchanging  perceptions  of  threat 
to  their  security,  especially  of  external 
nature. 

Fourthly,  the  nature  of  security  prob- 
lems between  any  two  member  states  of 
ASEAN  in  their  bilateral  relations  is  al- 
most infinitely  different.  Between  Malay- 
sia and  Indonesia,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  common  problem  of  illegal  border  cross- 
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ing,  just  as  between  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines.  And  Malaysia  and  Thailand 
share  security  problems  along  their  com- 
mon borders,  just  as  between  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia  in  the  past.  Thus,  fifth- 
ly, common  problems  and  common  ap- 
proaches to  such  problems  are  likely -to 
be  easier  to  find  on  bilateral  basis  be- 
tween two  states  than  in  a  multilateral 
framework,  even  if  a  common  perception 
of  external  threats  remains  lacking. 

Toward  Multilateralism? 

in  Southeast  Asia,  especially  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  military 
bases  from  the  Philipines,  pressures  were 
mounting  for  some  time  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  multilateral  defence  and  se- 
curity cooperation  within  the  framework 
of  ASEAN.  It  seems  to  point  to  a  recogni- 
tion, an  awareness,  or  a  premonition  that 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  not  auto- 
matically created  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  including  South- 
east Asia.  On  the  contrary,  the  demise 
of  the  Cold  War  seems  to  have  created 
more  complex  problems  of  defence  and 
security,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  is  concerned.  And  in  any 
event,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has 
created  considerable  uncertainty  in  the 
region,  though  it  is  true  also  with  the 
whole  world,  in  that  it  is  not  as  yet  clear 
what  kind  of  power  constellation  or  world 
order,  if  probably  some  form  of  multi- 
polarity,  is  likely  to  take  shape'  in  lieu 
of  the  Cold  War. 

The  main  problem  for  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia,  for  the  time  being  at 
least  particularly  for  the  member  states 


of  ASEAN,  is  not  whether  security  co- 
operation is  still  necessary.  The  prob- 
lem is  whether  the  form  of  security  co- 
operation that  has  been  undertaken  so 
far  among  the  ASEAN  member  states 
should  be  continued  on  bilateral  basis, 
so  that  eventually  there  will  develop 
what  former  Foreign  Minister  Tan  Sri 
Gazhali  Syaffie  of  Malaysia  has  once 
aptly  called  a  "web  of  interlocking  bi- 
lateral relationships"  or  whether  such 
cooperation  should  be  promoted  to  the 
multilateral  level,  within  the  framework 
of  ASEAN.  If  so,  how  should  it  relate  to 
the  great  powers?  Then,  should  such 
security  cooperation,  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral, be  expanded  so  as  to  involve  the 
other  Southeast  Asian  countries  that 
have  remained  outside  ASEAN  regional 
cooperation  until  now?  Whether  the  se- 
curity cooperation  among  the  member 
states  of  ASEAN  will  continue  to  be  on 
bilateral  basis  or  proceed  towards  a  multi- 
lateral arrangement,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  it  will  involve  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  before  the  end 
of  the  present  century,  which  is  just 
around  the  corner.  The  domestic  polit- 
ical situation  in  Myanmar  seems  to  re- 
main uncertain  for  the  years  ahead.  The 
continuing  conflict  in  Cambodia,  in  spite 
of  the  general  elections  sponsored  and 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  coali- 
tion government  minus  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
has  not  been  completely  settled.  The 
country  has  continued  to  be  torn  by  a 
civil  war.  It  therefore  seems  most  real- 
istic to  expect  security  cooperation  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  be  limited  to  the 
ASEAN  member  states  for  at  least  per- 
haps the  end  of  the  century.  The  need 
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for  the  present  is  the  strengthening  of 
security  cooperation  on  bilateral  basis, 
for  even  this  bilateral  framework  is  yet 
to  be  expanded  so  as  to  involve  all  the 
member  states  of  the  association.  The 
web  is  still  incomplete. 

That  is  by  no  means  to  suggest  that 
the  possibility  of  promoting  security  co- 
operation on  a  multilateral  basis  is  to  be 
ruled  out  altogether.  But  present  circum- 
stances would  not  favour  such  an  under- 
taking even  for  the  member  states  of 
ASEAN,  let  alone  for  a  wider  frame- 
work so  as  to  cover  not  only  the  region 
of  Southeast  Asia,  but  the  wider  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  This  is  likely  to  be  a  long 
term  process.  And  we  should  move  step 
by  step,  slowly  in  that  direction  with 
caution. 

In  the  meantime,  in  pursuit  of  the  sub- 
regional  approach,  certain  steps  may  be 
taken  by  the  coimtries  of  the  other  sub- 
regions  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  similar  in 
spirit  and  piupose,  if  not  in  form,  to  the 
kind  of  exercise  that  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  ASEAN  member  states,  especial- 
ly with  a  long  view  to  promoting  security 
cooperation  for  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
as  a  whole.  The  nations  of  the  South 
Pacific,  for  instance,  have  established 
the  South  Pacific  Forum  as  a  vehicle 
for  their  regional  cooperation.  Such  an 
undertaking,  however,  seems  a  far  cry 
under  the  circumstances  for  the  region 
of  Northeast  Asia,  which  continues  to  be 
afflicted  with  tension,  and  on  occasion 
even  a  threat  of  another  war.  In  fact,  se- 
curity cooperation  involving  all  the  coun- 
tries of  that  particular  subregion  of  the 
Asia-Pacific  appears  to  be  out  of  the 


question  until  and  unless  the  root  cause 
of  all  the  troubles  that  have  beset  it 
since  the  end  of  World  War  Two  is 
removed.  This  is  the  division  of  the  Korean 
peninsula.  And  to  envisiage  a  multi- 
lateral security  cooperation  in  the  re- 
gion of  Northeast  Asia,  to  my  mind, 
one  should  necessarily  presume  the  re- 
unification of  the  peninsula. 

Indeed,  while  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding the  network  of  bilateral  security 
cooperations  such  as  now  under  way 
among  ASEAN  member  states,  certain 
factors  may  nevertheless  be  considered 
and  certain  steps  taken  to  pave  the  way 
for  future  security  cooperation  on  a  mul- 
tilateral basis.  The  question  of  a  com- 
mon perception,  particularly  of  external 
threats,  as  a  glue  that  may  serve  to  bind 
together  the  parties  to  a  multilateral  se- 
curity cooperation,  may  be  open  to  de- 
bate. The  key  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  the  aim  of  such  a  multilateral  co- 
operation. A  common  perception  will  be 
necessary,  if  such  cooperation  should  be 
directed  against  a  common  external  threat 
or  enemy. 

However,  one  may  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  multilateral  security  cooper- 
ation within  the  framework  of  ASEAN 
that  is  not  directed  against  any  common 
external  threat  or  enemy,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  for  such  a  common  percep- 
tion. It  does  not  mean,  nonetheless,  that 
a  security  cooperation,  be  it  on  bilateral 
or  multilateral  basis,  needs  a  common 
perception  of  an  internal  threat.  Although 
in  the  Declaration  of  ASEAN  Concord 
mention  is  made  of  an  internal  threat 
in  the  form  of  subversion  faced  by 
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the  members  states  of  ASEAN,  the 
source  or  nature  of  such  a  threat  of 
subversion  may  vary  from  one  member 
state  to  another.  Furthermore,  even  in 
the  event  that  the  source  or  nature  of 
such  a  threat  of  subversion  may  be  the 
same  for  all  ASEAN  member  states,  the 
problem  of  domestic  security  should 
basically  be  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  individual  member  states  concern- 
ed. Any  cooperation  in  this  field  would 
perhaps  be  limited  to  an  exchange  of 
information  and  ideas,  by  which  the 
member  states  may  learn  from  one 
another's  experience. 

If  not  directed  against  any  common 
external  threat  or  enemy,  an  ASEAN  mul- 
tilateral security  cooperation  should  then 
^erve  as  an  extension  or  expansion  of  re- 
gional cooperation  to  reduce  mutual  sus- 
picion and  to  build  mutual  confidence. 
In  other  words,  it  will  be  a  form  of  con- 
fidence-building measure  (CBM).  There- 
fore, such  a  cooperation  will  have  no 
need  for  a  formal  structure  of  its  own, 
but  it  may  form  an  integral  part  of 
ASEAN  regional  cooperation  as  a  whole. 
What  is  most  important  will  be  its  com- 
mon programme  of  activities.  These  may 
cover  coordination  in  the  procurement 
or  manufacturing  of  weapons  and  other 
military  equipment  that  may  lead  to  some 
form  of  balance  in  the  field  among  the 
member  states,  which  in  turn  will  in- 
crease transparency  and  enhance  con- 
fidence building;  coordination  in  train- 
ing, education,  and  exchange  of  military 
cadets  and  their  teachers;  military  exer- 
cises, exchange  of  information  and  co- 
ordination in  the  formulation  of  stra- 


tegic concepts  and  planning  as  well  as 
military  operation;  search  and  rescue  opera- 
tion (SAR);  exchange  of  intelligence,  etc. 
Cooperation  in  such  fields  will  also  re- 
sult in  greater  efficiency  in  human  and 
financial  resources  for  the  development 
of  skills  and  the  advancement  of  wea- 
pons and  military  technology. 

Of  greater  importance^  however,  is 
that  such  a  multilateral  security  coopera- 
tion will  not  be  a  military  pact  in  the  tra- 
ditional or  conventional  sense  of  the 
word  that  we  normally  understand,  and 
will  not  be  directed  against  any  nation. 
Nor  will  it  involve  or  need  the  backing 
of  any  external  graet  power.  Apart  from 
confidence  building,  such  a  cooperation 
will  help  prevent  and  contain  possible 
differences  or  conflicts  among  member 
states.  And  in  that  sense  it  will  help 
prevent  any  possible  threat  of  external 
interference,  a  preoccupation  that  has 
motivated  the  establishment  of  ASEAN 
in  the  first  place. 


Towards  a  Wider  Framework 

Multilateral  security  cooperation  is  a 
long-standing  issue  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  On  different  occasions  well  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  some  ideas 
had  been  launched  on  some  form  of 
multilateral  security  cooperation  for  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  In  1969,  for  instance, 
Leonid  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  Asian 
collective  security  system.  And  in  1988, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  his  famous  speech 
at  Vladivostok  suggested  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  security  cooperation  after 
the  model  of  the  Helsinki  Accord  or  the 
CSCE.  After  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
a  similar  idea  was  proposed  by  Foreign 
Minister  Gareth  Evans  of  Australia  and 
later  by  his  counterpart  Joe  Clark  of 
Canada  under  the  name  of  CSCA  (Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Asia).  And  then  the  Australian 
Prime  Minister  Paul  Keating  would  like 
to  have  APEC  used  as  a  basis  for  a 

4 

security  forum. 

None  of  those  ideas  on  the  extablish- 
ment  of  some  form  of  security  coopera- 
tion on  a  multiralteral  basis  that  have 
been  put  forward  until  now  for  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  with  a  definite  structure 
or  oganisation  have  come  to  see  the  light 
of  day.  They  were  simply  unrealistic. 
The  Brezhnev  proposal  was  a  real  sus- 
pect, for  nobody  could  fail  to  see  the 
real  motive  behind  it,  which  was  to 
encircle  China,  at  that  time  enemy  num- 
ber one  of  the.  Uni  Soviet.  The  idea  of 
emulating  of  CSCE  model,  whatever  its 
name,  be  it  the  one  proposed  by  Gor- 
bachev, or  one  by  then  Foreign  Minister 
Joe  Clark  of  Canada  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gareth  Evans  of  Australia,  did  not 
receive  positive  response  from  most  of 
the  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
basically  for  the  same  reason:  it  ignored 
the  fundamental  differences  between 
Europe  and  the  region.  One  essential 


4 

Kusuma  Snitwongse,  "Post-Ministerial  Con- 
ference of  ASEAN",  Disarmament  and  National 
Security  in  an  Interdependent  World,  Disarma- 
ment, Topical  Papers  16,  (New  York:  United 
Nations,  1993):  117. 


element  of  the  CSCE  that  those  pro-r 
posals  seem  to  have  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  the  CSCE  served  above  all  to 
affirm  the  status  quo,  namely,  the  post- 
war borders  in  Europe.  It  is  something 
that  is  irrelevant  and  inapplicable  to  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  often  sounds  simple  or 
even  simplistic,  namely,  that  it  is  "Euro- 
pean", it  should  be  interpreted  that  way, 
that  is,  in  terms  of  its  downright  irre- 
levance and  inapplicability  to  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  prevailing  in 
the  region,  rather  than  in  terms  of  mere 
prejudice.  References  above  the  various 
utu-esolved  conflicts  afflicting  the  region; 
especially  territorial  claims  and  couter- 
claims,  actual  as  well  as  potential,  some 
of  which  have  survived  both  the  Cold 
War  and  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  to  this 
day,  should  suffice  to  explain  why  a 
status  quo  is  out  of  the  question  in  the 
region,  most  probably  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Therefore,  multilateral  security  cooper- 
ation would  make  sense  for  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  as  a  whole  only  after  the 
various  conflicts  are  settled  by  peaceful 
means.  Little  aversion  seems  to  have  been 
shown,  however,  by  most  countries  cotm- 
tries  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  to  the 
idea  of  dialogues,  especially  of  informal 
nature,  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
region  on  security  issues  affecting  their 
vital  national  interest.  The  reluctance 
indicated  or  expressed  by  many  coun- 
tries in  the  region  is  towards  the  idea 
of  moving  too  fast  towards  a  definite 
structure  or  organization  for  a  multilat- 
eral security  cooperation,  while  what  "se- 
curity" means  continues  to  be  different 
for  different  countries.  Their  security 
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problems  and  concerns  and  their  percep- 
tions of  threats  vary  considerably. 

Indeed,  only  at  the  Fourth  ASEAN 
Summit  held  in  Singapore  in  January 
1992  did  the  ASEAN  member  states  agree 
that  the  association  would  use  establish- 
ed fora  such  as  the  PMC  to  promote 
and  intensify  external  dialogue  over  po- 
litical and  security  matters.  And  at  the 
annual  AMM  (ASEAN' s  Ministerial  Meet- 
ing) in  Manila  in  July  and  the  PMC  that 
followed,  security  issues  were  placed 
on  the  agenda  for  the  first  time.^  PMC 
is  ASEAN's  Post-Ministerial  Conference, 
held  after  AMM  at  two  levels,  that  is,  in- 
dividually (the  so-called  6+1,  now  7+1 
with  Vietnam  in),  and  collectively  (6+7, 
now  7+7).  The  7  dialogue  partners  of 
ASEAN  are  Japan,  South  Korea,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  and  the  EEC. 

The  ASEAN  PMC,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  forum  for  such 
dialogues.  Other  existing  informal  fora 
such  as  APEC  may  serve  a  similar  pur- 
pose, in  addition  to  economic  matters 
that  may  be  the  focus  of  their  concern. 
Informal  exchange  of  information,  ideas, 
viewpoints,  concerns,  perceptions  and 
perspectives  on  security  matters  among 
the  countries  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
will  definitely  held  prevent  or  at  least 
reduce  misperceptions,  misunderstanding 
and  suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  build  mutual  confidence.  In  other 
words,  confidence  building  is  what  the 
countries  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  need 


^Ibid,  118. 


most  at  this  stage.  In  the  meantime, 
areas  of  common  interests  should  con- 
tinue to  be  sought,  identified  and  ex- 
panded, on  which  multilateral  coopera- 
tion in  many  fields  may  be  founded 
and  promoted  for  common  benefit.  This 
would  eventually  create  an  atmosphere 
that  may  be  conducive  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  existing  disputes.  Only 
then  would  hopefully  the  countries  of 
the  region  be  ready  to  embark  on  a 
more  structured  security  cooperation  on 
a  multilateral  basis. 

In  the  mean  time,  shortly  before 
ASEAN's  27th  anniversary  for  the  first 
time  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF) 
was  convened  in  Bangkok  following 
the  27th  AMM  (annual  ministerial  meet- 
ing) in  July  1994.  Attended  by  the  six 
foreign  ministers  of  ASEAN,  7  of  its 
dialogue  partners  (Australia,  Canada,  EC, 
Japan,  South  Korea,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  USA),  2  consultation  partners  (China 
and  Russia),  and  3  observers  (Laos,  Viet- 
nam, and  the  PNG),  the  ARF  was  an 
implementation  of  a  decision  made  by 
the  4th  ASEAN  Summit  in  Singapore 
in  1992.  The  second  ARF  was  held  in 
Bandar  Sri  Begawan  Brunei,  in  July  1995, 
and  the  third  last  August  this  year  in 
Jakarta,  Vietnam  having  been  a  member 
of  ASEAN,  and  Myanmar  a  new  parti- 
cipant, and  India  a  new  dialogue  partner 
of  ASEAN,  and  thus  also  a  new  parti- 
cipant of  ARF. 

The  ARF  can  thus  be  considered  as 
a  bridge  to  the  wider  region  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific.  With  the  European  Community 
represented  in  the  ARF,  a  new  world 
order  in  lieu  of  the  Cold  War  may  change 
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its  focus  and  emphasis  to  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region,  Europe  will  thus  lose 
its  centuries-old  dominance  in  interna- 
tional relations  to  be  replaced  by  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  Therefore,  not  only 
for  economic  reasons,  namely  the  high 


economic  growth  and  rapid  expansion 
in  trade  relations,  but  also  in  strategic, 
political,  and  security  terms,  the  21st 
Century  as  the  Pacific  Century,  or  per- 
haps more  accurately  the  Century  of  the 
"Asia-Pacific",  will  become  a  reality. 


Review  of 
Political  Development 


The  Tension  Between  Democratisation 
and  Status  Quo  Movements 

M  Djadijono  and  F.S.  Swantoro 


Introduction 

Indonesian  politics  between  August 
and  September  this  year  was  punc- 
tuated by  several  issues  and  events 
which  reflect  rising  tensions  bet\\'een  pro- 
democratic  and  status  quo  movements. 
These  issues  included  the  July  27  riot,  the 
presidential  state  address,  military  politics 
and  preparations  for  next  year's  elections. 


The  Implications  of  July  27 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  riot,  which  the 
government  claimed  was  triggered  by  com- 
munist elements,  Golkar  and  Islamic  groups 
held  rallies  and  made  several  statements 
to  support  the  New  Order.  They  also  sup- 
ported the  military's  role  in  maintaining 
national  stability.' 


For  example,  ch.airman  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, Wahono  applauds  the  military  well- 
done  job  in  handling  the  riot  in  his  speech  when 


Another  effect  of  the  riot  was  the  con- 
troversy over  fact  finding  reports.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Human  Rights 
(NCHR)  reported  that  5  people  died,  74 
were  missing,  and  127  were  arrested  during 
the  riots.  The  military,  on  the  other  hand, 
claimed  that  4  people  died,  115  wounded, 
and  134  arrested  .  After  being  questioned 
by  the  President  and  senior  military  ofiBcers 
over  the  report,  the  NCHR  backtracked 
its  findings  by  stating  that  a  fmal  report 
would  be  released  in  October. 

Meanwhile,  non-governmental  organi- 
sation activities  became  more  subdued  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  riot.  NGOs  were  wary 
of  the  fact  that  the  government  equated 
their  activities  with  the  New  Left  and  com- 
mimism.  In  fact,  the  goverment  identified 
these  NGOs.  They  included:  the  Democratic 
People's  Party  (PRD),  Indonesian  Student 


he  was  opened  the  1996/1997  House  meeting  on 
August  16,  1996. 

^See  Gatra,  Tahun  II,  No.  44,  September  14, 
1996:  85-6. 
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Solidarity  for  Democracy  (SMID),  Centre  for 
Indonesian  Labour  Movement  (PPBI),  and 
Indonesian  People's  Union  (SRI)  . 

Presidential  State  Address 

In  his  address  to  commemorate  the  51st 
anniversary  of  Indonesian  independence. 
President  Soeharto  touched  on  the  New 
Order's  economic  successes  and  recent  po- 
litical developments.  The  president  said  it 
was  important  to  adhere  to  the  1945  cons- 
titution and  the  principles  of  Pancasila. 

He  noted  that  some  Indonesians  were 
unhappy  with  the  existing  political  parties 
Golkar,  PDI  and  PPP.  He  stressed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  feasible  to  establish 
new  political  forums  as  support  was  un- 
identifiable. The  president  said  that  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  were  legitimate  and 
healthy  for  any  democracy.  But  they  had 
to  follow  constitutional  and  legal  norms. 
It  is  clear  that  he  still  caimot  accept  pro- 
democratic  demands  as  seen  in  his  refusal 
to  recognise  the  Indonesian  Democratic 
Union  Party  (PUDI)  founded  by  former  par- 
liamentary member  Sri  Bintang  Pamimgkas 
and  the  PRO. 

At  the  same  time,  criticisms  of  the  New 
Order  increased  from  several  former  senior 
military  officers.  They  were  of  the  opinion 
that  serious  abuses  of  power  had  taken 
place  in  the  New  Order.  According  to  Lt 
Gen  (Ret)  Sayidiman  Suryohadiprojo,  him- 
self an  ICMI  proponent,  two  groups  who 
were  critical  of  the  current  establishment 
could  be  identified.  First,  those  who  were 
critical  of  the  government  but  with  no  po- 
litical ambitions.  This  category  included 


^See  Forum  Keadilan,  Tahun  V  No.  9,  August  12, 
1996: 16-19. 


himself,  Lt  Gen  (Ret)  Solichin  GP  and  Lt 
Gen  (Ret)  Ali  Sadikin.  The  second  cate- 
gory included  officers  who  wanted  to 
topple  the  existing  regime  because  of  their  dis- 
appointment with  the  New  Order.  Some 
former  military  officers  like  Lt  Gen  (Ret) 
Hasnan  Habib  and  Lt  Gen  (Ret)  Harsudiono 
Hartas  believe  that  criticism  is  necessary 
for  the  government  to  re-evaluate  its  perfor- 
mance. President  Soeharto  dismissed  those 
critical  of  the  government  saying  that 
they  constituted  a  small  number  and  some- 
time they  would  dissappear  in  the  course 
of  time^. 

President  Soeharto' s  statement  then 
ignited  a  polemic.  Other  people  who  agree 
with  the  criticisms  from  former  high-rank 
officers  and  former  government  officers  ar- 
gue that  the  criticism  is  always  needed  by 
the  government  for  self  correction,  and  can- 
not be  viewed  as  inconsistency  to  loyalty. 
As  Lt.  Gen.  (Ret)  Hasnan  Habib  and  Lt. 
Gen.  (Ret)  Harsudiono  Hartas  said,  that 
loyalty  is  not  due  to  the  person  itself,  but 
to  ethical  values.^  The  ethical  values  are  es- 
sential to  create  a  clean,  stiong,  and  people 
oriented  govermnent. 

Developments  in  the  Military 

Several  military  tiansfers  took  place  in 
this  period,  particularly  after  the  July  27  in- 
cident. Some  observers  believed  that  the 


''See  Forum  Keadilan,  Tahun  V,  No.  13,  October 
7,  1996:  12.  Another  politician,  such  as  deputy  of 
Supreme  Advisory  Board  (DPA)  Suhardiman,  com- 
mented that  they  who  launched  critics  were  not 
gentle,  unfair,  and  like  internal  enemies  because 
they  were  not  innovative  when  they  were  in  power. 

'See  the  opinion  from  Lt.  Gen  (Ret)  Hasnan 
Habib  and  Lt.  Gen  (Ret)  Harsudiono  Hartas  in 
Forum  Keadilan,  Tahun  V,  No.  13,  October  7,  1996: 
16. 
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transfers  followed  the  normal  tour  of  duties 
and  was  not  due  to  any  political  reasons. 
Other  observers,  however,  believed  that  the 
changes  were  related  to  the  riot  of  July  27. 
They  pointed  to  the  replacement  of  the  Ar- 
my Chief  of  General  Staff  Lt.Gen.  Soeyono 
as  an  example  .  Other  changes  that  took 
place  include:  Brig.  Gen.  Budi  Harsono  re- 
placing Maj.Gen.  Suwarno  Adiwijoyo  as 
Assistant  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Socio-Po- 
litical  Affairs;  deputy  Assistant  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Socio-political  Affairs,  Brig.Gen. 
Budi  Harsono  to  Brig.Gen.  Sudi  Silalahi; 
Head  of  the  Army  Education  and  Training 
Command  (Kodiklat),  May. Gen.  Hendro- 
priyono  to  May.  Gen.  Luhut  Panjaitan;  Com- 
mander of  the  Trikora  Military  Regional 
Command  {Kodam  Trikora)  May.  Gen.  Dunidja 
to  May.  Gen.  Johny  Lumintang;  Commander 
of  the  Kodam  Wirabuana,  May. Gen.  Sulatin 
to  May. Gen.  Agum  Gumelar;  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Kodam  Sriwijaya,  May.  Gen. 
Karyono  to  May.  Gen.  Soesilo  Bambang  Yu- 
dhoyono  (the  youngest  military  regional 
commander). 

ABRI's  Chief  of  Socio-Political  Affairs 
Lt.Gen.  Syarwan  Hamid  mooted  the  idea 
of  a  National  Security  Act  to  anticipate  po- 
litical crises.  He  considered  existing  poli- 
tical instruments  like  the  National  Stability 
Coordination  Body  (JBakorstanas)  lacked  of 
command  and  authority  compared  to  the 
former  Operation  Command  for  Order  and 
Security  Restoration  (Kopkamtibf. 


See  Forum  Keadilan,  Tahun  V,  No.  10,  August 
26.  1996:  23.  Lt.  Gen.  Suyono  said  that  his  repla- 
cements is  like  "killing  the  sitting  duck",  because 
when  the  July  riot  erupted  he  was  in  hospital  due 
to  an  accident  in  Sulawesi  when  he  was  riding  his 
Harley  motorbike. 

'See  loc.  cit. 

g 

Sec  Media  Indonesia^  September  17,  1996. 


Preparations  for  the  1997  General 
Election 

The  election  process  that  consists  of 
twelve  stages,  has  reached  the  fourth 
stage  now,  i.e.  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates from  the  three  contestants.  This  pro- 
cess has  caused  several  internal  conflicts 
vnthin  each  political  party  and  has  also  in- 
fluenced the  parties'  performance  in  the 
House's  meeting.  Here  the  dynamic  re- 
cruitment of  candidates  within  each  poli- 
tical party  even  causes  some  serious  in- 
ternal problems. 

One  of  the  recruitment  patterns  held  by 
the  United  Development  Party  (PPP)  was 
by  holding  an  open  debate  among  candi- 
dates .  Through  this  method,  the  party's 
functionaries  nominated  appropriate  can- 
didates to  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Election  Institute  (LPU).  But  this  process 
created  problem  such  as,  for  example  in 
Jakarta,  because  two  functionaries  party's 
version  set  up  different  hsts  of  candidates'". 
For  the  next  parliamentary  membership, 
PPP  would  only  maintain  28  (40%)  out  of 
the  current  61  PPP's  parliamentary  members 
to  be  nominated  in  the  1997  general  election. 

A  serious  internal  problem  occurred  in 
the  Fimctional  Group  {Golkar).  Some  mass 
organizations  afiRliated  to  Golkar  were  dis- 
appointed with  the  party's  recruitment  pro- 
cess. In  the  first  inventory  by  the  central 
party  board,  there  were  60,000  candidates 
from  all  over  Indonesia.  After  consulting 
the  regional  party  boards,  the  list  was  re- 
duced to  850  candidates.  Meanwhile,  the 


This  process  occured  in  Surakarta  and  Tc- 
manggung  (Central  Java)  and  in  Jakarta.  See  Media 
Indonesia,  August  26,  1996. 

'°See  Media  Indonesia,  August  6,  1996. 
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central  party  board  decided  that  30%  of 
the  candidates  would  come  from  the  mili- 
tary group  (Jalur  ABRI),  30%  from  the  bu- 
reaucracy group  (Jalur  Birokrasi),  and  40% 
from  Golkar  itself.  And  the  40%  part 
should  be  alocated  to  three  mass  organisa- 
tions (SOKSI,  KOSGORO,  and  MKGR)  and 
to  other  organisations  that  are  affiliated  to 
Golkar.  Golkar  also  intends  to  pursue  a  re- 
generation process  which  means  that  a 
bigger  part  of  its  membership  in  parlia- 
ment would  consist  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation. The  Central  Party  Board  decree  No. 
169/1996  stipulates  that  more  than  60% 
of  its  parliamentary  membership  would  be 
new  faces  . 

The  strong  protest  against  the  Golkar 
list  came  from  KOSGORO  whose  candi- 
dates' nomination  decreased  sharply  from 
more  than  70  in  the  1992  general  election 
to  about  30  candidates.  Even  the  chairman 
of  KOSGORO,  Bambang  Suharto  was 
placed  in  the  low  sequener  of  the  nomi- 
nation list.  It  said  that  the  Golkar  list 
did  not  underline  the  importance  of  se- 
lecting candidates  that  understood  the 
people's  aspirations  and  some  Golkar  func- 
tionaries manipulated  the  KOSGORO  list 
by  putting  KOSGORO  candidates  in  the 
low  order  of  the  nomination  list. 

In  Soerjadi's  PDI  list,  there  were  miss- 
ing names  of  politicians  closely  associated 
to  Megawati.  It  seems  that  the  list  nomi- 
nates only  the  candidates  that  recognize 
Soerjadi  as  the  chairman  of  the  PDI.  But 
the  Megawati  camp  also  submitted  a  list  of 
candidates  to  the  LPU,  although  her  list 
was  subsequently  rejected.  In  the  process 
of  recruitment,  candidates  were  nominated 
from  districts  or  regions,  and  then  selected 


by  the  national  party  meeting.  For  the 
next  parliamentary  session,  the  PDI  would 
maintain  25%  of  its  current  parliamentary 
members  to  be  re-nominated. 

As  in  the  previous  general  elections,  all 
candidates  must  undergo  a  special  investi- 
gation or  screening  (Litsus)  by  military  offi- 
cials, particularly  to  prove  that  they  had  no 
past  links  with  the  outlawed  Indonesian 
communist  movement.  The  Litsus  result 
will  be  a  prerequisite  to  their  candidacy. 

Another  aspect  that  causes  a  polemic  is 
the  campaign  method  of  the  next  general 
election.  President  Soeharto  called  for  new 
regulations  on  election  campaign  in  order 
to  prevent  chaos  and  violence  during  the 
campaigns  as  happened  in  the  past  elect- 
ions. He  suggested  that  campaigns  should 
no  longer  be  turned  into  shows  of  force.  To 
this  end  the  President  asked  the  National 
Council  for  Defense  and  Security  (Wan- 
hankamnas)  to  draw  up  new  regulations. 
The  three  political  parties  have  agreed  to 
the  idea. 


Some  Future  Trends 

First,  the  government's  firm  response 
to  increasing  criticisms  and  the  move  to 
bring  NGOs  in  line  are  closely  linked  with 
specific  political  targets.  The  main  aim  is  to 
secure  Golkar's  position  in  the  next  gen- 
eral election  so  that  the  current  regime  would 
continue.  This  trend  has  been  evident 
from  the  support  for  President  Soeharto 
by  several  mass  organisations. 

Second,  the  increased  military  transfers 
in  a  short  time  span  with  no  clear  reasons 
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raises  questions  concerning  military  unity. 
There  is  an  increased  number  of  high- 
ranking  military  oflFicers  with  no  clearly  de- 
fined position  and  responsibility.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  number  of  senior  ABRI 
officers  critical  of  the  government  will  in- 
crease. 

Third,  the  campaign  model  that  would 
be  implemented  in  the  run-up  to  the  next 
general  elections  will  be  an  indoor  cam- 
paign as  opposed  to  mass  rallies.  If  this 
model  is  to  be  implemented,  Golkar  will 
benefit  the  most.  For  the  last  two  years, 
Golkar  has  campaigned  under  the  name 
of  Temu  Kader  (meeting  with  cadres)  for 
internal  consolidation.  Temu  kader  was 
held  in  almost  all  regencies. 

In  view  of  the  above,  one  can  conclude 
that  there  is  an  increased  tension  between 
pro-democracy   and  pro-establishment 


groups.  The  former  which  includes  Mega- 
wati and  her  supporters,  and  former  mi- 
litary officers,  want  to  effect  political  re- 
form. On  the  other  hand,  the  status  quo 
movements  want  to  preserve  the  existing 
regime  for  their  own  benefit.  Military  shifts 
in  the  command  structure  and  the  reaction 
to  such  changes  from  active  ABRI  officers 
manifest  in  the  tension  between  the  two 
mainstream  movements  in  Indonesian 
politics. 

Pro-democracy  movements  are  clearly 
weaker  than  status  quo  groups.  The  govern- 
ment and  their  political  apparatus  are 
still  too  strong  to  be  replaced  by  an  alter- 
native system.  Prospects  for  greater  demo- 
cratisation  will  be  determined  by  the  gov- 
ernment's political  will.  The  climax  of  that 
tension  will  be  visible  in  the  next  general 
election. 


International  Dynamics  of 
One  Southeast  Asia: 
Political  and  Security* 

Michael  Leifer 


Incentive  and  Regional  Context 

THE  idea  of  "One  Southeast  Asia" 
has  evolved  over  more  than  half 
a  century  from  an  externally-im- 
posed category-  of  military  convenience 
which  was  employed  for  dispossessing 
Japan  of  its  Pacific  War  gains  into  a  prac- 
tical vision  of  cooperation  shared  by  all 
regional  governments.  The  measure  of 
coherence  enjoyed  by  the  nation  of 
Southeast  Asia  at  the  end  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  is  a  direct  result  of  the  ima- 
ginative initiative  taken  in  August  1967 
by  the  five  founding  governments  of 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions (ASEAN)  who  indicated  then  the 
region-wide  scope  of  their  cooperative  as- 
pirations. To  that  extent,  the  idea  of  "One 
Southeast  Asia"  although  shaped  by  geo- 


Paper  presented  on  International  Seminar  to 
Commemorate  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  CSIS,  Ja- 
karta, 19  September  1996. 


graphic  propinquity  and  a  sense  of  se- 
parateness  from  China,  Japan  and  India, 
has  been  politically  determined.  More- 
over, ASEAN  was  set  up  with  security 
much  in  mind  despite  the  priorities  enun- 
ciated in  its  founding  declaration.  It  is 
not  practical  to  separate  out  the  political 
and  security  dimensions  of  regional  vision 
in  Southeast  Asia,  especially  as  the  dy- 
namic factor  in  promoting  regional  co- 
operation has  been  an  intra-mural  political 
dialogue. 

The  model  of  regional  cooperation 
adopted  by  ASEAN  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  limited  one,  despite  the  extensive  geo- 
graphic scope  of  the  undertaking.  "One 
Southeast  Asia"  has  never  been  intended 
to  mean  a  collective  aspiration  to  polit- 
ical union  in  the  Em-opean  sense.  By  con- 
trast, the  prime  object  of  the  regionalist 
enterprise  has  been  to  defend  and  en- 
trench national  sovereignty  among  pre- 
dominantly post-colonial  states  of  a  vul- 
nerable disposition;  not  to  seek  to  trans- 
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cend  the  cardinal  principle  of  interna- 
tional society.  Membership  of  ASEAN  has 
been  entered  into  the  national  interest 
much  like  membership  in  any  other  re- 
gional or  international  organisation. 
Driving  such  regional  cooperation  in  the 
case  of  ASEAN,  however,  have  been  the 
complementary  goals  of  reconciliation  and 
of  building  trust  among  former  advers- 
aries which  bear  directly  on  harmonious 
and  viable  political  relations  and  thus 
mutual  security.  Such  goals  have  been 
realized  to  a  high  degree  by  the  way  in 
which  the  tensions  attendant  on  "Con- 
frontation" during  the  early  and  mid- 
1960s  were  mediated  into  a  fraternal 
spirit  through  the  ASEAN  process.  Such 
as  process  fits  the  paradigm  of  cooper- 
ative security  rather  than  the  kind  of  se- 
curity arrangement  characteristic  of  the 
Cold  War. 

;  Every  additional  stage  of  expansion  by 
ASEAN  has,  so  far,  involved  a  new  phase 
pf  intra-regional  reconciliation.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  entry  of  Brunei  in  January 
1984  which,  in  the  past,  had  good  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  the  intentions  of 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  Such  reconcilia- 
tion was  more  dramatically  displayed  with 
the  entry  of  Vietnam  in  July  1995  in  a  his- 
tory act  given  the  fundamental  differences 
of  political  identity  between  the  Socialist 
Republic  and  the  established  members  and 
the  way  in  the  region  had  been  acutely 
polarized  through  Vietnam  precipitating 
the  Cambodian  conflict.  Reconciliation  has 
been  expressed  also  in  the  candidate 
memberships  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  which 
had  been  a  party  with  Vietnam  to  that 
polarization.  Only  in  tfie  case  of  Myanmar 
(Burma),  which  became  a  candidate  mem- 


ber of  ASEAN  this  year,  is  the  notion 
of  reconciliation  less  relevant,  although 
it  does  apply  in  the  context  of  the  his- 
torical relationship  with  Thailand. 

If  the  imperative  of  reconciliation  has 
underlined  the  ad  hoc  process  of  expan- 
sion by  ASEAN,  the  realisation  of  the 
initial  goal  of  "One  Southeast  Asia"  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  striking  changes 
in  the  regional  security  context  attendant 
on  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  The  end  of 
the  Cold  War  has  provided  a  ready  jus- 
tification for  pursuing  such  a  goal  as 
long-standing  obstacles  to  expanding  the 
ambit  of  regional  cooperation  were  re- 
moved, exemplified,  above  all,  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Cambodian  conflict  as 
an  international  problem.  The  culminat- 
ing process  of  that  settlement  served  to 
point  to  ASEAN 's  limitations  and  mar- 
ginal role  as  a  diplomatic  community 
within  its  own  region,  however.  The 
prime  responsibility  for  conflict  resolu- 
tion was  assumed  by  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  Moreover,  ASEAN  governments 
took  part  only  individually  in  the  peace- 
keeping process  in   Cambodia  under 
United  Nations  auspices  and  did  not 
address  the  possibility  of  despatching 
a  collective  ASEAN  force  in  support  of 
UNTAC's  mission.  In  the  circumstances, 
the  prospect  of  realising  "One  Southeast 
Asia"  became  attractive  as  a  way  of  re- 
storing ASEAN  to  the  central  diplomatic 
position  in  regional  affairs  which  it  had 
occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
1980s. 

It  is  possible  also  to  identify  other  im- 
portant and  related  incentives  for  in- 
corporating all  the  resident  states  of 
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Southeast  Asia  within  ASEAN.  Regional 
circumstances  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
raised  the  prospect  of  a  challenge  to  the 
very  viability  of  the  concept  of  "One 
Southeast  Asia"  in  a  geopolitically  dis- 
turbing way.  The  post-Cold  War  trans- 
formation of  the  regional  security  en- 
vironment was  disturbing  for  governments 
within  Southeast  Asia  becaxise  the  balance 
or  distribution  of  power  appeared  to  have 
been  revised  to  the  decided  strategic  ad- 
vantage of  China  which  had  long  cast  a 
political  shadow  over  the  region.  The  dis- 
integration of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
removal  of  the  long-standing  rationale 
for  the  forward  military  deployment  of 
the  United  States,  no  longer  in  posses- 
sion of  bases  in  the  Philippines,  left 
China  as  the  evident  strategic  beneficiary. 
Moreover,  China's  steely  assertiveness 
in  the  South  China  Sea  seemed  to  presage 
a  historically  unique  and  revolutionary 
geopolitical  fusion  between  Southeast  and 
Northeast  Asia  which  would  make  the 
People's  Republic  as  much  a  natural  part 
of  the  region  as  Indonesia  and  located 
at  its  maritime  heart.  It  merits  noting  also 
that  ASEAN' s  Declaration  on  the  South 
China  Sea  promulgated  in  July  1992  in 
response  to  the  maritime  assertiveness 
of  the  People's  Republic  did  not  command 
the  international  attention  and  respect  of 
its  earlier  diplomatic  interventions  over 
Cambodia,  while  China's  response  to  the 
call  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  com- 
peting claims  was  then  highly  equivocal. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  initiat- 
ive was  taken  in  1993  to  promote  a  novel 
multilateral  security  dialogue;  the  ASEAN 
Regional  Forum  (ARF)  based  on  the  same 
cooperative  security  paradigm  as  ASEAN 


and  whose  geographic  ambit  now  extends 
from  the  Indian  subcontinent  across  Asia- 
Pacific  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Although  the  title  of  the  ARF  would  seem 
to  testify  to  the  renewed  international 
standing  and  diplomatic  centrality  of 
ASEAN,  the  advent  of  the  new  regional 
body  points  also  to  its  evident  limitations 
as  a  security  organisation.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  formation  of  the  ARF  represented 
an  acknowledgement  by  the  governments 
of  ASEAN  that  they  were  not  competent 
collectively  to  deal  effectively  with  post- 
Cold  War  security  problems  in  Asia- 
Pacific  which  had  intruded  into  Southeast 
Asia.  Indeed,  in  facing  up  to  such  prob- 
lems through  expanding  their  strategic 
horizons  and  sharing  their  model  of  re- 
gional security  with  external  states,  the 
governments  of  ASEAN  took  the  calcu- 
lated risk  that  the  central  diplomatic' 
role  which  the  Association  had  hitherto 
assumed  within  Southeast  Asia  might 
well  be  diminished  by  the  intervening 
political  weight  of  the  major  Asia-Pacific 
powers  which  it  was  deemed  imperative 
to  include  within  the  new  multilateral 
enterprise. 

ASEAN  had  little  option  but  to  wi- 
den its  exclusive  structure  of  multilateral 
dialogue  to  the  rest  of  Asia-Pacific  because 
it  had  become  impossible  in  post-Cold 
War  security  terms  to  conceive  of  South- 
east Asia  as  a  discrete  entity.  Moreover, 
ASEAN  also  conceded  that  its  operational 
security  doctrine  based  on  a  synergy  be- 
tween national  and  regional  resilience 
was  not  necessarily  capable  of  coping  with 
the  new  regional  security  context.  To  the 
extent,  the  goal  of  transforming  the  region 
into  a  Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and  Neu- 
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trality  (ZOPFAN),  as  articulated  initial- 
ly in  1971,  remained  as  elusive  as  ever. 
ASEAN  was  not  organised  to  deal  with 
problems  of  power  in  an  imgovemed  world. 
Its  members  have  never  contemplated 
alliance  formation  in  order  to  project  col- 
lective military  force  against  a  commonly 
defined  external  threat.  Indeed,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  working  consensus  on  the  de- 
finition of  such  a  threats  has,  so  far,  made 
such  a  development  highly  impractical 
and  imlikely. 

That  said,  its  members  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  utility  of  the  role  of 
balance  of  power  in  regional  security 
arrangements,  despite  the  concept  being 
regarded  as  an  anathema  in  some  capitals. 
Such  an  acknowledgement  was  made  in 
the  Chairman's  Statement  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  seminal  meeting  of  senior  of- 
ficials from  ASEAN  and  its  Post  Min- 
isterial Meeting  (ASEAN-PMC)  dialogue 
partners  in  Singapore  in  May  1993  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
ASEAN  Regional  Forum.  It  was  pointed 
out  then  that  "The  continuing  presence 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  stable  re- 
lationships among  the  United  States,  Ja- 
pan, and  China  and  other  states  of  the  re- 
gion would  contribute  to  regional  stability". 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  implications 
of  the  advent  of  the  ARF  that  the  matter 
of  "One  Southeast  Asia"  should  be  address- 
ed. Its  prospect  became  practical  in  De- 
cember 1995  in  Bangkok  at  ASEAN's  fifth 
summit  and  became  virtually  complete 
when  Myanmar  was  granted  candidate 
membership  status  in  the  following  July 
in  Jakarta  at  the  Association's  Annual 
Ministerial  Meeting.  The  Bangkok  meet- 


ing of  heads  of  government  was  notable 
for  the  additional  invited  presence  of 
Prime  Ministers  from  Laos,  Cambodia 
and  Myanmar;  none  of  which  were  then 
member  states.  This  occasion  was  the 
first  time  that  all  ten  Southeast  Asian 
states  had  been  represented  together 
at  such  a  senior  level  and  in  that  respect 
the  Bangkok  summit  marked  a  historic 
turning  point. 

The  initial  drive  for  completing  the 
ASEAN  circle  had  come  from  Thailand 
whose  government  saw  opportunity  in 
such  expansion  to  register  its  greater 
centrality  within  the  Association.  All  new 
members  would  come  from  the  region's 
mainland  within  which  Thailand  has  re- 
garded itself  as  the  economic  hub.  Initial 
resistance  to  Thailand's  proposal  was 
overcome  not  only  because  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  achieving  "One  Southeast  Asia" 
by  the  milleniimi  but  also  because  of  the 
shared  concern  about  the  need  to  imder- 
pin  the  diplomatic  centrality  of  ASEAN 
within  the  ARF.  The  prerogative  position 
of  the  Association,  reflected  in  the  title 
of  the  multilateral  dialogue,  its  organisa- 
tional and  agenda-setting  role  and  also 
in  its  arrogation  of  the  obligation  to  be 
its  "primary  driving  force",  was  incongru- 
ous in  the  post-Cold  War  context  of  inter- 
national relations  in  Asia-Pacific.  The 
dominant  pattern  of  power  in  Asia-Pacific, 
within  which  Southeast  Asia  had  allow- 
ed itself  to  be  subsumed  by  virtue  of  the 
ambit  of  the  ARF,  comprised  China,  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States.  In  the  event, 
ASEAN's  prerogative  role  within  the  ARF 
became  subject  to  a  measure  of  con- 
testation by  some  governments  which 
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indicated  that  its  diplomatic  centrality 
could  not  necessarily  be  taken  for  granted. 

A  determination  to  hold  on  to  that  po- 
sition coincided  with  an  opportunity  to 
expand  the  membership  of  ASEAN  so  as 
to  realise  the  vision  of  "One  Southeast 
Asia".  A  practical  benefit  of  expansion 
seemed  to  be  that  an  ASEAN  of  ten  mem- 
bers, able  to  speak  with  a  single  voice  and 
displaying  a  renewed  cohesion,  would 
enjoy  greater  diplomatic  influence  within 
the  Asia-Pacific  enterprise  and  so  protect 
the  pivotal  position  of  the  Association  as 
well  as  its  corporate  interests.  Such  a 
prospect  was  indicated  at  the  third  work- 
ing session  of  the  ARF  in  Jakarta  last  July 
when  present  and  prospective  members 
of  ASEAN  closed  ranks  in  the  face  of 
Western  attempts  to  influence  the  timing 
of  Myanmar's  membership. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  able  to 
stand  firm  on  the  issue  of  membership  in 
the  case  of  a  pariah  state  which  is  lo- 
cated geographically  within  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  another  to  be  able  to  write  the 
rules  for  regional  order  on  a  unilateral 
corporate  basis.  Such  a  difference  was 
pointed  up  after  the  Bangkok  summit 
when  none  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
were  prepared  to  endorse  the  Southeast 
Asia  Nuclear  Weapons-Free  Zone  Treaty 
which  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
heads  of  government  after  many  years 
of  intra-mural  negotiation  as  a.  step  to- 
wards realising  ZOPFAN.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  and  China  raised  specific, 
objections  to  some  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  which  has  left  it  in  a  diplomatic 
lirnbo.  That  experience  served  to"  rein- 


force the  fact  of  political  life  but  taking 
initiative  to  bring  the  ARF  into  being, 
ASEAN  had  acknowledged  that  it  was 
not  the  ultimate  master  of  its  regional 
destiny.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  any 
progress  on  ASEAN's  part  in  address- 
ing practical  issues  of  arms  control  in 
the  context  of  accelerated  regional  pro- 
curements has  pointed  up  the  differ- 
ence between  form  and  substance  in  this 
area  of  joint  endeavour. 

Problems  of  "One  Southeast  Asia"-'' 

The  expansion  of  ASEAN  in  a  post- 
Cold  War  context  is  not  a  difficult  prob- 
lem in  itself  in  the  sense  that  no  intract- 
able inter-state  matters  now  stand  in  the 
way  of  creating  "One  Southeast  Asia". 
Moreover,  the  process  could  well  con- 
tribute to  the  goals  of  promoting  recon- 
ciliation and  mutual  trust  which  have 
been  at  the  heart  of  ASEAN's  corporate 
purpose  from  the  outset  and  which  have 
a  fundamental  security  relevance.  Certaiii^ 
ly,  to  take  the  case  of  relations  between 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  for  example,  com-r 
mon  membership  of  and  a  commitment 
to  a  body  which  has  developed  a  culture 
of  conciliation  and  accomodation  could 
serve  both  national  and  regional  interests. 
A  country's  stake  in  the  advantages  of 
membership  of  a  regional  organisation 
of  international  standing  and  influence 
could  serve  as  a  basis  for  mutual  con- 
straint and  mitigation  of  tensions  among 
members  beset  by  differences  of  interest. 
That  said,  the  very  process  of  expand- 
ing a  membership  of  six  governments 
from  1984  to  seven  in  1995  and  then  to 
ten  by  2000  poses  a  number  of  serious 
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problems.  It  is  not  enough  to  expand 
ASEAN  to  ten  members  and  then  to  de- 
clare that  the  intoxicating  vision  of 
"One  Southeast  Asia"  has  been  accom- 
plished to  general  satisfaction. 

At  issue  importantly,  for  a  start,  is 
how  to  reconcile  a  process  of  "widening" 
with  that  of  "deepening";  namely,  how 
to  infuse  new  and  disparate  members  with 
the  quasi-familial  spirit  that  distinguished 
ASEAN  when  its  membership  was  con- 
fined to  only  six  states  which  shared  a  re- 
latively common  political  outlook.  Widen- 
ing to  ten  members  means  that  ASEAN 
must  be  beset  not  only  by  problems  of 
coping  with  a  greater  scale  of  membership 
and  therefore  national  interests  but  also 
by  a  greater  diversity  of  political  cultures 
and  strategic  perspectives  with  the  atten- 
dant prospect  of  additional  intra-mural 
tensions  testing  to  cohesion  and  stand- 
ing of  the  Association.  This  possibility 
poses  a  considerable  challenge  to  ASEAN 
which  will  need  to  reinvent  itself  to  a 
degree  in  order  to  cope  with  the  self-im- 
posed quantitative  and  qualitative  changes 
attendant  on  expansion.  Adding  to  the 
logic  of  new  problems  arising  from  every 
solution,  there  is  the  matter  of  strain  on 
resources,  especially  diplomatic  resources, 
on  those  new  members  whose  economic 
circumstances  will  make  full  participation 
in  the  extensive  rounds  of  intra-ASEAN 
iftiultilateralism  a  very  demanding  obliga- 
tion indeed. 

Concerns  about  the  dangers  of  a  so- 
called  "two-track"  ASEAN  and  its  effect 
on  the  cohesion  of  the  Association  have 
been  raised  elsewhere.  It  is  not  my  role 
here  to  pronounce  on  the  problems  of 


attaining  AFTA's  targets  within  "One 
Southeast  Asia".  It  should  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  making  AFTA  con- 
form to  the  ideal  articulated  first  in  Janu- 
ary 1992  in  Singapore  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  politics  as  of  economics.  Moreover, 
overcoming  a  "two-track"  ASEAN  is 
not  the  kind  of  problem  which,  for  exam- 
ple, a  grandiose  scheme  for  the  joint  de- 
velopment of  the  Mekong  River  Basin  ~  as 
raised  at  the  Bangkok  summit  ~  is  neces- 
sarily capable  of  addressing  in  the  short 
or  even  medium-term  future,  however  de- 
sirable. Such  a  development,  involving 
huge  investment  in  infrastructure  and 
also  matters  of  fundamental  resource  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  riparian  states,  will 
not  necessarily  engender  a  cooperative 
spirit.  Indeed,  it  has  the  potential  to 
aggravate  underlying  tensions  deep- 
rooted  in  the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia 
which  ante-date  the  advent  of  colonial- 
ism and  which  have  revived  with  the  re- 
sumption of  sovereignly. 

In  addition,  the  problem  of  the  South 
China  Sea  has  remained  beyond  the  ef- 
fective competence  of  either  ASEAN  or 
the  ARF,  despite  the  lip-service  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  practice  of  dialogue. 
Indeed,  that  problem  serves  to  point  up 
a  fundamental  deficiency  of  the  para- 
digm of  cooperative  security  on  which 
both  ASEAN  and  the  ARF  are  based. 
Any  intra-miu'al  confrontation  over  con- 
tentious issues  tends  to  be  deliberately 
avoided  in  the  interest  of  institutional 
harmony,  particularly  should  one  of  the 
parties  to  contention  be  a  prospective 
hegemonic  power.  Moreover,  it  has  be- 
come quite  apparent  in  the  case  of 
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ASEAN,  irrespective  of  the  diversity  of 
views  within  the  ARF,  that  differences 
of  strategic  perspective  with  China  iin 
mind  would  make  substantive  agreement 
over  a  practical  common  policy  towards 
the  South  China  Sea  exceedingly  difficult 
to  promote  within  an  Association  of  ten 
members. 


The  Challenge  of  "One  Southeast 
Asia" 

The  expansion  of  ASEAN  to  ten  mem- 
bers is  a  matter  of  considerable  political 
opportunity  and  significance  but  with  se- 
curity implications  of  an  imponderable 
kind.  The  ability  of  the  enlarged  corporate 
entity  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
regional  order  would  seem  to  depend  up 
to  a  point  on  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  its  new  participating  governments  to 
assimilate  to  a  collegial  culture  pioneered 
by  the  founding  members.  To  the  extent 
that  such  a  culture  has  made  possible  a 
practice  of  cooperative  security,  it  should 
be  understood  that  such  a  paradigm  of 
inter-state  relations  has  an  important  but 
limited  relevance  to  regional  order. 

ASEAN,  as  an  example  of  such  prac- 
tice, has  never  been  about  formal  dis- 
pute settlement  or  conflict  resolution. 
For  example,  the  provision  for  establish- 
ing a  High  Council  for  dispute  settle- 
ment in  the  1976  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Co- 
operation has  remained  a  dead  letter  for 
more  than  two  decades  and  has  never 
been  invoked.  ASEAN's  prime  practical 
purpose  has  been  to  try  to  create  a  re- 
gional milieu  in  which  problems  re- 
quiring such  attention  either  do  not 


arise  or  can  be  readily  managed  often  by 
setting  them  to  one  side.  ASEAN  has 
been  distinguished  by  confidence  build- 
ing and  by  conflict  avoidance  and  man- 
agement but  the  efficacy  of  such  an 
operational  mode  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  within  an  enlarged  Association. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  governments  concern- 
ed to  try  to  develop  a  regional  identity 
on  a  wider  scale  which  will  enable  the 
inevitable  problems  of  "widening"  to  be 
addressed  in  a  constructive  manner  with 
"deepening"  in  mind. 

Identity,  however,  is  not  susceptible 
to  a  process  akin  to  manufacturing.  It  can 
not  be  readily  forged  overnight  in  the 
same  time  that  the  form  of  "One  South- 
east Asia"  is  expected  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Moreover,  al- 
though ASEAN  governments  have  found 
common  cause  against  the  West  over  the 
issues  of  human  rights  and  democratisa- 
tion,  such  a  stand  does  not  represent  a 
new-found  well  of  common  nationalism 
which  might  serve  to  help  cope  with 
the  problems  of  "widening"  within  South- 
east Asia.  Such  a  nationalism,  based 
in  part  on  self-confidence  from  economic 
achievement,  is  more  of  a  negative  than 
a  positive  force  that  might  be  channell- 
ed to  serve  the  cause  of  regional  co- 
hesion. The  protection  of  sovereignty 
in  an  age  of  interdependence  with  con- 
cern about  losing  market  shares  does 
not  in  itself  make  automatically  for  good 
neighbourly  relations  with  economic  com- 
petitors. 

None  the  less,  the  challenge  of  forging 
a  stronger  regional  identity  is  there  and 
it  has  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  heads 
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of  government  of  ASEAN  who  demons- 
trated an  ability  to  work  together  con- 
structively in  Bangkok  last  December.  The 
significant  change  in  ASEAN  as  a  result 
of  one  of  the  decisions  of  that  meeting  is 
that  the  Association  will  now  become 
more  the  vehicle  of  heads  of  government 
than  of  foreign  ministers  than  it  has  been 
up  to  now.  The  agreement  to  convene  in- 
formal summits  on  an  annual  basis  should 
make  a  structural  difference  and  should 
concentrate  the  minds  of  those  at  the 
locus  of  decision-making  in  the  region. 
It  will  be  up  to  national  leadership  to  pro- 


vide evidence  that  the  vision  of  "One 
Southeast  Asia"  can  be  translated  from 
satisfying  slogan  into  practical  reality 
with  shared  benefits  for  all  members  of 
a  Southeast  Asian  community,  however 
diverse  and  distinctive  they  may  be.  The 
fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  "One 
Southeast  Asia"  is  not  a  constitutional 
goal.  It  has  to  be  approached  from  the 
starting  point  of  separate  states  which 
have  every  intention  of  remaining  se- 
parate and  which  will  only  contemplate 
the  ideal  of  "One  Southeast  Asia"  on 
that  limited  basis. 


Asia  -  The  Past  50  Years  and 
The  Next  50  Years* 

Robert  A.  Scalapino 


IN  the  broad  sweep  of  history,  fifty 
years  is  a  fleeting  second.  Yet  we  are 
privileged  to  live  in  an  unique  age 
when  time  has  been  transformed.  In  the  past 
fifty  years,  greater  changes  have  taken 
place,  both  in  the  nature  of  societies  and 
in  the  lives  of  individuals,  than  in  any  com- 
parable period  in  himian  history. 

We  now  know  the  true  meaning  of  re- 
volution. It  cannot  be  defined  merely  as  a 
political  act  whereby  one  leadership  or 
one  system  is  replaced  by  another.  In  a 
more  profound  sense,  a  revolution  is  a 
fundamental,  accelerating  change  in  basic 
political,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
that  affects  the  life-style  and  values  of 
every  individual  in  a  given  society. 

In  these  terms,  ours  is  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary age,  and  Pacific-Asia  has  been  at 
the  vortex  of  that  revolution.  Conditions 
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at  the  end  of  World  War  n  are  almost  un- 
recognizable fi-om  the  perspective  of  1996. 
Let  us  first  examine  the  political  scene.  In 
1946,  the  great  majority  of  Asian  societies 
were  still  colonial  appendages  of  West- 
ern imperialism.  China,  wracked  by  a 
lengthy  conflict,  was  about  to  enter  the 
climactic  stage  of  its  sporadic  civil  war. 
Korea  had  been  liberated  from  Japanese 
dominance,  but  had  emerged  as  a  divided 
state.  Japan  itself,  devastated  by  the  war, 
was  being  pushed  onto  the  democratic 
road  by  American  tutors,  but  predictions 
concerning  its  future  were  largely  gloomy. 

Western  and  Japanese  imperialism  had 
bequeathed  an  Asia  whose  people  while 
in  close  geographic  proximity,  were  half- 
foreign  to  each  other.  Elites,  for  the  most 
part,  had  been  educated  in  Western  ways, 
or  more  precisely,  the  ways  of  their  respect- 
ive colonial  governors.  Except  in  the  case 
of  Korea,  the  political  values  implanted 
were  those  of  democracy,  but  the  socio- 
economic policies  currently  in  operation 
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did  not  support  that  political  creed.  Hence, 
a  deep  contradiction  existed  virtually  every- 
where between  the  political  systems  initially 
implanted  and  the  socio-economic  founda- 
tions upon  which  they  rested.  Only  in  India 
and  Sri  Lanka  was  this  contradiction  over- 
come, or  more  accurately,  accommodated. 

Tutelage,  however,  should  be  given  more 
credit  than  the  economic  determinists  are 
inclined  to  do.  While  many  of  the  early  de- 
mocracies were  overturned,  the  values  that 
they  espoused  remained  implanted  in  por- 
tions of  the  society.  Indeed,  tutelage  con- 
tinued via  overseas  and  indigenous  educa- 
tional programs  reaching  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  young  elite.  Thus,  when  the 
economic  developmental  process  spawned 
heightened  diversity  and  a  larger  middle 
class,  political  pluralism  often  returned. 

Nevertheless,  broadly  speaking,  three  po- 
litical systems  exist  in  Asia  at  present: 
Leninist;  authoritarian-plurahst;  and  demo- 
cratic. Four  states  ~  China,  North  Korea, 
Vietnam  and  Laos  ~  consider  themselves 
socialist  in  the  Leninist/  sense,  although 
in  this  period  of  surging  nationalism, 
Marxism-Leninism  is  featured  less  fre- 
quently, and  in  the  case  of  the  DPRK 
(Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea), 
it  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
juche,  "self-reliance,"  a  doctrine  betoken- 
ing the  deep  traditionalist  roots  of  this 
society. 

Authoritarian-pluralism  comes  in  sev- 
eral varieties,  but  its  essence  lies  in  a  con- 
trolled politics  combined  with  increased 
pluralism  in  the  social  and  economic  sphere. 
A  civil  society  with  some  autonomy  apart 
from  the  state  emerges  and  the  economy  is 
mixed,  with  the  market  playing  a  significant 


role.  Political  variation  is  depicted  in  the 
hard  authoritarianism  of  Myanmar  versus 
the  soft  authoritarianism  of  Singapore. 
The  authoritarian-pluralist  model  has  had 
a  vogue  in  recent  decades  both  because 
it  accords  with  Asian  tradition  and  be- 
cause it  promises  to  combine  political 
stability  and  economic  development.  Yet  by 
its  very  nature,  it  is  a  transitional  system, 
with  a  strong  dependence  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  political  elite  to  make  sys- 
temic alterations  of  the  proper  natiu-e,  at 
the  proper  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  advance  of  democracy 
in  Asia,  especially  in  the  past  two  decades, 
has  been  phenomenal,  a  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  factors:  a  more  compatible  eco- 
nomic enviromnent;  the  revolutions  in  trans- 
port and  telecommunications,  and  the  re- 
sulting expansion  of  both  mobility  and 
knowledge;  and  finally,  in  certain  cases,  a 
decline  in  the  perception  of  external 
threat  or  domestic  separatism. 

To  be  sure,  virtually  all  elites  have  de- 
sired to  use  the  term  "democrary"  through- 
out past  decades.  Thus,  we  have  had 
"people's  democracy,"  "guided  demo- 
cracy," and  "Asian  democracy."  True  demo- 
cracy, however,  requires  three  basic  con- 
ditions: genuine,  regularised  political  com- 
petition; the  requisite  freedoms  to  make 
that  competition  meaningfiil;  and  a  gov- 
ernment based  upon  law.  No  government 
is  perfect,  but  unless  a  political  system 
reaches  toward  these  principles  and  comes 
close  to  their  achievement,  it  cannot  be 
considered  a  democracy. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  recent 
past,  it  is  obvious  that  throi^ghout  Asia, 
current  political  institutions  are  very  new 
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in  contrast  to  those  of  the  United  States 
and  many  other  Western  nations.  Hence, 
the  formal  political  structure  remains  fluid 
and  relatively  fragile  in  many  cases.  Further, 
there  is  a  substantial  difference  between 
formal  and  informal  politics.  In  the  latter 
realm,  one  senses  the  continuing  differ- 
ence between  Asia  and  the  West.  Essential- 
ly, Western  politics  is  based  upon  legal- 
ism; Asian  politics  is  based  upon  recipro- 
city. Thus,  the  struggle  to  accept  legalism 
in  its  fullest  dimensions  continues  in  all 
parts  of  the  region. 

Another  political  trend  of  the  recent 
past  should  noted.  At  the  onset  of  the  post- 
war era,  ideological  appeals  were  at  high 
tide,  interwoven  with  nationalist  exhorta- 
tions. The  competition  between  Mandsm- 
Leninism  and  liberalism  was  intense,  es- 
pecially in  intellectual  circles.  In  the  post- 
Cold  War  era,  we  have  witnessed  the  de- 
cline of  ideology,  with  materialism  in  some 
degree  taking  its  place.  Individuals  are 
intent  upon  bettering  themselves  econom- 
ically, and  development,  not  belief,  is  the 
dominant  factor  in  determining  legitimacy. 
The  vacuum  in  political  values  has  to  some 
extent  been  filled  by  a  resurgent  national- 
ism ~  a  phenomena  now  seen  throughout 
Pacific-Asia  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  because  of  the  on-coming  tides 
of  interdependence.  But  other  sources  are 
competing  to  fill  the  void:  ethnic  con- 
sciousness is  rising  and  in  certain  regions, 
religious  commitment,  especially  to  fun- 
damentalist creeds,  eases  psychological 
distress  for  some.  Yet  as  we  move  into  the 
21st  Century,  the  issue  of  "What  do  I  be- 
lieve?" along  with  that  of  "Who  am  I?" 
will  constitute  twin  challenges  for  the 
future. 


Turning  to  the  economic  sphere,  the 
changes  of  the  past  fifty  years  have  been 
at  least  equally  spectacular.  Asia  was  over- 
whelmingly composed  of  traditional  ag- 
rarian societies  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  Further,  in  the  case  of  colonies,  the  eco- 
nomy was  largely  tied  to  that  of  the  gov- 
erning nation.  Such  industrialization  as 
existed  was  primarily  the  product  of  ex- 
patriate entrepreneurs.  In  China,  a  small  but 
influential  class  of  indigenous  capitalists 
existed,  mainly  in  Shanghai  and  other 
coastal  port  cities.  Yet  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  were  rural  farmers, 
many  desperately  poor.  Two  cities  ~  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  ~  both  under  British 
governance  and  overwhelmingly  Chinese 
in  population,  represented  a  striking  con- 
trast with  rural  Asia.  Japan  also  stood  out 
as  an  exception,  having  consciously  con- 
structed a  developmental  program  from 
the  early  Meiji  era  designed  to  preserve 
its  independence.  In  its  mercantilist  and 
cartelized  pattern  as  well  as  in  its  reach 
for  empire,  its  skills  at  adapting  the 
classic  Western  model  were  displayed. 

It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  Japan  be- 
came a  model  for  many  of  the  late  develop- 
ing Asian  nations  in  recent  decades.  With 
various  adaptations.  South  Korea  and  Tai- 
wan in  particular  found  the  Japanese 
pattern  instructive.  Japan's  influence  else- 
where was  less  pronounced,  but  usually 
present.  From  Japanese  sources  came  the 
imagery  of  flying  geese,  with  Japan  in  the 
lead,  the  newly  industrial  countries  close 
behind,  followed  by  all  others. 

Whatever  one's  evaluation  of  Japan's 
role,  no  one  can  doubt  the  phenomenal  eco- 
nomic growth  of  .most  Asian  societies  in 
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the  past  three  decades,  with  the  basic  stra- 
tegy being  that  of  initial  import  substitu- 
tion, a  rapid  emphasis  upon  exports,  with 
government  serving  as  supporter,  guide 
and  protector  of  the  economy,  yet  the 
market  given  due  homage.  Thus,  a  region 
that  once  constituted  a  mere  four  per  cent 
of  the  global  GNP,  rose  to  some  25  per  cent 
in  the  course  of  a  few  decades,  with  33 
per  cent  likely  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

However,  not  all  Asian  countries  trod 
the  path  of  economic  success,  at  least 
initially.  Those  following  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic model  or  Laskian  socialism  found 
that  autarky  separated  them  from  critical 
aspects  of  the  scientific-technological  re- 
volution even  as  over-bureaucratization 
damaged  incentives  and  initiatives.  In  the 
contest  between  socialism  and  a  market- 
oriented  system,  the  market  won.  Even 
North  Korea,  the  last  holdout,  is  furtively 
examining  reform  ~  at  a  very  late  point.  The 
role  of  state  remains  an  important  one, 
even  in  the  most  open  systems,  but  as 
provider  of  macroeconomic  policies  and 
as  regulator,  not  as  an  omniscient,  omni- 
present force. 

With  rapid  development  has  come  pro- 
gressive interdependence.  Far  back  in  his- 
tory, Asia  had  trade  routes  that  brought 
diverse  peoples  into  contact  with  each 
other.  Yet  the  emphasis  after  World  War  U 
was  initially  upon  separate  economic  sys- 
tems, with  a  strong  element  of  protection- 
ism. In  recent  decades,  however,  the  Asian- 
ization  of  Asia's  economy  has  steadily 
advanced,  albeit,  less  intensely  than  the 
Europeanization  of  West  Europe's  economy. 

The  process  of  interdependence  has 
taken  several  directions.  We  have  witness- 
ed the  emergence  first  of  ASEAN,  later  of 


APEC,  with  the  latter's  goal  that  of  free 
and  open  trading  system  in  the  early  21st 
Century. 

Simultaneously,  Natural  Economic  Ter- 
ritories (NETS)  have  proliferated,  nonin- 
stitutional  economic  entities  cutting  across 
political  boundaries,  combining  resources, 
manpower,  technology  and  capital  in  op- 
timal degree.  NETs  may  initially  require 
the  support  of  governments,  or  at  a  min- 
imum, no  opposition,  but  in  the  long  run, 
they  are  dependent  upon  their  attractive- 
ness to  the  private  sector.  Over  time,  they 
may  change  shape,  extending  or  contract- 
ing. Together  with  capital  flows  and  migra- 
tion tides,  however,  they  are  a  powerful 
testimony  to  the  economic  revolution  of 
oxu"  times. 

Naturally,  political  and  economic  events 
have  had  major  impact  upon  what  we 
broadly  term  Asian  culture.  Looking  back, 
one  should  note  that  societal  differences 
in  Asia  were  nurtured  in  certain  respects 
by  colonial  policies.  As  suggested,  the 
elite  were  drawn  away  from  the  peasantry 
by  Western  contacts  and  education.  In 
certain  respects,  this  included  the  indigen- 
ous military  elite.  However,  they  partook 
less  of  Western  political  values  and  more 
of  a  conunitment  to  rapid  economic  devel- 
opment and  modern  mobilization  tech- 
niques. 

The  colonial  era  also  bequeathed  deep 
fissures  based  upon  ethnicity.  These  had  al- 
ways existed,  to  be  sm-e,  but  colonial  pol- 
icy often  included  the  use  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities as  counterweights  to  the  dominant 
ethnic  stream,  whether  as  soldiers  and  pol- 
ice, or  in  more  general  terms,  by  granting 
them  extensive  autonomy.  In  addition,  mi- 
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norities  were  often  the  most  suitable  sub- 
jects for  religious  proselytization.  Yet  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Asians,  tra- 
ditional values  and  life-styles  remained 
largely  intact,  buttressed  by  the  economic 
system  and  a  self-contained,  village-cen- 
tered culture. 

The  monumental  changes  in  Asian  so- 
ciety in  recent  decades  scarcely  need  to 
be  elaborated.  The  combination  of  radio, 
television,  and  motion  pictures  has  broken 
virtiially  all  the  old  barriers  to  the  outside 
world,  even  in  most  rural  areas.  Equally 
important  has  been  the  infusion  of  for- 
eign products  from  Coca  Cola  to  stylish 
dress.  Yet  the  cultural  gap  between  the 
younger,  better  educated,  more  affluent, 
urban  Asians  and  their  rural,  less  advan- 
taged brethren  is  greater  than  in  1946. 
Thus,  when  one  champions  Asian  culture 
against  that  of  the  West,  the  obvious  ques- 
tion is  "Which  culture?"  and  this  appUes 
within  a  given  society  as  well  as  among 
Asian  states.  And  it  is  a  supreme  irony 
that  those  who  raise  this  issue  most  vi- 
gorously are  themselves  among  the  most 
pronounced  cultural  hybrids. 

The  transformations  in  relations  be- 
tween and  among  nations  that  have  taken 
place  in  recent  decades  are  no  less  sig- 
nificant than  those  on  the  domestic  front. 
After  World  War  II,  three  broad  political 
constellations  emerged.  The  American  and 
Soviet-led  alliances  dominated  the  scene 
strategically,  with  a  global  balance  pain- 
fully established  and  always  tilted.  Ano- 
ther group,  composed  principally  of  newly 
emerging  states,  termed  itself  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement,  and  sought  minimal 
risk  and  cost  in  the  international  arena. 


With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  na- 
ture of  those  alliances  remained  changed 
substantially..  The  earlier  ties  had  been  tight 
and  all-encompassing.  The  major  party 
had  pledged  protection  and  firequently,  eco- 
nomic assistance.  The  minor  party  or  parties 
had  promised  political  allegiance.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  existing  alliances  are  in 
fact  aligiunents.  Pledges  by  the  major  party 
are  generally  conditional,  and  the  minor 
parties  feel  free  to  establish  external  rela- 
tionships of  importance. 

•;":.;."t 

The  fluidity  in  alliance  patterns  is 
matched  by  that  in  the  broader  arena. 
There  is  no  international  order  at  presentr 
Agencies,  global  and  regional,  dedicated  to, 
peacemaking  or  peace-keeping,  are  far  from 
adequate,  as  most  observers  would  ack- 
nowledge. Solutions  or  containment  of  re- 
gional and  sub-regional  threats  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  construction  of  ad  hoe 
coalitions,  composed  of  nations  whose 
perceived  national  interests  are  involved^. 
Leadership  in  such  instances  varies,  but 
the  United  States  frequently  plays  that  role. 

In  sum,  economic  interdependence  is 
far  more  advanced  than  political  inter- 
dependence. And  as  the  effort  goes  for- 
ward to  strengthen  or  create  institutions 
and  mechanisms  that  will  advance  the 
security  of  all,  insistence  upon  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  nation-state  is  frequent- 
ly invoked  to  curb  the  scope  and  power 
of  such  bodies.  Even  the  United  Nations 
has  a  limited  reach.  Many  new  bodies  and 
modalities  have  emerged,  at  sub-regional, 
regional  and  global  levels,  but  generally, 
these  organs  are  for  dialogue,  not  govern- 
ance. Perhaps  one  should  emphasize  the 
various  agreements  reached  in  the  security 
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as  well  as  the  economic  realm.  Yet,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  above  the  nationstate, 
ours  remains  predominately  a  lawless  age. 

What  lies  ahead?  Predictions  concern- 
ing the  future  should  be  made  with  great 
trepidation,  given  the  many  variables,  not 
least  of  which  are  the  decisions  that  will 
be  made  by  individuals  and  groups  in 
leadership  roles.  Those  who  assmne  that  all 
such  decisions  will  be  based  upon  accurate 
data,  or  be  rational  in  terms  of  national  in- 
terests are  optimists  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  political  field,  differences  of 
system  are  virtually  certain  to  continue. 
The  thesis  that  liberal  democracy  will 
carry  all  before  it  is  untenable.  First,  de- 
mocracy like  other  systems  faces  a  num- 
ber of  problems:  (a)  money-politics  with 
its  attendant  corruption;  (b)  striking  a 
balance  between  the  right  to  oppose  and 
the  right  to  govern  and  between  freedom 
and  responsibility;  (c)  the  special  issue 
of  the  media,  now  a  part  of  governance  in 
an  open  society  by  virtue  of  shaping 
public  attitudes;  and  finally,  the  capacity 
to  maintain  sufficient  stability  to  enable 
further  economic  growth.  Most  of  these 
issues,  it  should  be  reiterated,  are  by  no 
means  unique  to  the  democratic  system, 
but  whatever  the  system,  they  must  be 
faced.  No  system  is  guaranteed  permanence, 
including  democracy. 

One  system,  however,  seems  likely  to 
disappear,  namely,  Leninism.  Already,  one 
sees  many  signs  of  its  demise.  Leninism 
was  only  practicable  in  societies  de- 
sperately behind  in  developmental  terms 
and  thus  prepared  to  seek  the  total  mobili- 
zation of  resources  via  economic  policies 
stressing  centralization  and  exclusiveness, 


enforced  by  a  political  dictatorship.  Yet 
with  interdependence  now  surging  forward, 
such  policies  are  highly  un-realistic,  a  fact 
almost  universally  recognized.  The  fall  of 
Leninism,  however,  does  not  guarantee 
the  triumph  of  democracy.  More  likely,  the 
old  Leninist  societies  will  be  transformed 
into  authoritarian-pluralist  systems,  as 
now  seems  underway. 

Thus,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  Asia 
will  continue  to  have  significant  political 
variations  rather  than  a  uniform  political 
order.  Irrespective  of  system,  certain  cri- 
tical political  issues  lie  ahead.  First,  how 
is  power  to  be  allocated  within  the  state 
as  among  center,  region  and  locality? 
The  demand  for  greater  authority  at  local 
and  regional  levels  is  certain  to  grow  as  a 
result  of  a  expanding  diversity  and  the  de- 
mand for  a  greater  share  of  governmental 
resources  to  handle  local  problems.  De- 
centralisation, occasionally  challenged,  will 
be  the  dominant  trend. 

The  state  will  face  another  internal  com- 
petitor in  the  form  of  the  civil  society.  As 
economic,  social  and  religious  organisa- 
tions acquire  additional  resources  and 
membership  commitment,  pressures  on  the 
political  system  will  multiple.  Values,  in- 
cluding political  values,  will  increasing- 
ly be  supplied  by  sources  other  than  the 
state,  often  creating  a  struggle  for  authority. 
The  state  will  respond  by  seeking  to  up- 
hold the  banners  of  nationalism  against 
both  domestic  competitors  and  the  en- 
croachments of  internationalism . 

In  this  setting,  political  instability 
will  be  recurrent,  but  it  will  rarely  reach 
a  regime-threatening  level.  Whether  the 
system  be  authoritarian  or  democratic,  a 
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greater  degree  of  flexibility  will  exist, 
enabling  adjustment  to  crisis.  However, 
the  role  of  personalities  will  remain  im- 
portant as  institutions  only  slowly  gather 
legitimaqy.  In  authoritarian  systems,  times 
of  succession  will  often  evoke  crises.  In  de- 
mocratic systems,  gridlock  will  be  a  threat. 
The  premiiun  will  be  upon  leaders  able  to 
convey  complex  issues  to  their  citizenry 
in  understandable  terms,  and  political 
parties  that  are  inclusive,  broadening  po- 
litical participation  at  the  grass-roots. 

The  prospects  for  the  economic  fixture 
of  Asia  are  no  less  complex.  Increasingly, 
political  legitimacy  will  be  measured  in 
terms  of  performance  in  the  economic 
realm,  and  it  is  appropriate  to  have  high 
hopes  for  most  Asian  societies.  Growth 
will  be  a  dominant  feature,  albeit,  at  gra- 
dually reduced  rates.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  Asian  states  will  enter  the  ranks 
of  advanced  industrial  nations  ~  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan,  followed  by  certain 
members  of  ASEAN.  By  the  mid-2 1st  Cen- 
tury, Asia  will  be  at  the  center  of  global 
economic  activity.  Advances  in  science 
and  technology,  wherever  their  source, 
will  quickly  be  applied  by  leading  Asian 
societies.  Inter-nationalising  industrial  pro- 
duction, the  transition  of  advanced  so- 
cieties to  a  service  orientation,  and  an  in- 
tense competition  for  external  capital  will 
remain  dominant  trends.  Urbanization  will 
also  accelerate.  Megacities  will  grow  in  size 
and  in  numbers,  bringing  serious  problems 
to  one's  doorstep  —  congestion,  crime, 
housing. 

Most  importantly,  despite  obstacles,  re- 
gional and  global  economic  institutions 
will  be  strengthened,  with  more  decision- 
making authority  vested  in  them  together 


with  monitoring  and  enforcement  mechan- 
isms of  greater  potency.  NETs  will  also  con- 
tinue to  proliferate.  Asianization  will  thus 
move  ahead.  These  developments  will  pose 
serious  problems  in  the  allocation  of  au- 
thority between  nation-state,  region  and 
globe,  and  one  can  expect  recurrent  crises 
over  this  issue. 

Nor  will  the  rich-poor  gap  be  closed  de- 
spite general  improvements  in  livelihood. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  both  within 
given  states  and  among  them,  that  gap 
will  increase  even  though  various  mea- 
sures will  be  taken  to  reduce  poverty.  Fur- 
ther, the  recognition  of  environmental  and 
resource  problems  has  come  at  a  late  point 
in  Asia  as  elsewhere.  Population  increases 
will  continue  over  the  next  fifty  years  in 
most  parts  of  Asia  despite  the  introduction 
of  various  measures  for  control.  Japan  is 
the  first  exception  and  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  few  others,  but  not  by  the  largest  na- 
tions of  the  region,  China,  India  and  Indo- 
nesia, in  coming  decades. 

The  combination  of  continued  rapid 
economic  growth  and  populational  gains 
will  make  energy  and  food  central  prob- 
lems along  with  that  of  environmental  pre- 
servation. Indeed,  these  issues  will  be  para- 
mount security  as  well  as  economic  con- 
cerns, and  ones  to  which  there  are  no  easy 
answers.  For  example,  in  very  few  coun- 
tries is  agriculture  a  preferred  occupation 
today.  Another  problem  certain  to  grow  is 
that  of  migration,  both  within  and  across 
national  borders. 

With  respect  to  social  conditions,  sev- 
eral trends,  somewhat  contra-dictory  in 
nature,  seem  likely.  First,  within  and  among 
countries,  cultural  homogenisation  will 
accelerate,  product  of  greater  access  and 
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mobility.  At  the  same  time,  ethnic  divisions 
are  likely  to  remain  strong  and  may  even 
take  more  militant  form.  There  are  no  signs 
of  a  diminution  of  ethic  consciousness.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  on  the  rise,  partly  as  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "Who  am  I?" 

Literacy  will  continue  to  increase  as 
education  reaches  an  ever  larger  portion 
of  the  population.  By  2050,  Asia  should 
have  a  literacy  rate  above  90  per  cent. 
Generational  differences  will  become  more 
pronounced,  complicating  familial  rela- 
tionships. 

In  sum,  most  of  Asia  is  still  at  a  re- 
latively early  stage  of  its  domestic  revolu- 
tion. As  that  revolution  advances,  it  will 
share  an  increasing  number  of  character- 
istics ~  and  problems  —  with  the  advanced 
nations  despite  certain  cultural  differ- 
ences, among  them  the  loneliness  im- 
bedded in  a  materialistic  society;  uncer- 
tainties concerning  the  role  of  the  state 
versus  that  of  the  society;  and  the  conflict 
between  the  economic  logic  of  interde- 
pendence and  the  psychological  appeal 
of  separateness. 

The  latter  issue  relates  to  the  broader 
question  of  future  international  relations. 
Almost  certainly,  the  nation-state  will  be 
forced  to  share  sovereignty  in  increasing 
measure  with  institutions  above  it  ~  re- 
gional and  global.  Indeed,  a  network  of 
agreements-strategic,  political  and  eco- 
nomic ~  will  expand,  and  the  signatories 
to  those  agreements  will  be  expected  to 
abide  by  them,  or  face  penalties.  Further, 
as  noted  earlier,  greater  decision-making 
authority  will  be  given  existing  and  fu- 
ture regional  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 


At  some  point  in  the  not  distant  future, 
an  official  Northeast  Asian  Security  Dia- 
logue will  come  into  being,  and  that  asso- 
ciation will  gradually  acquire  the  right  to 
make  decisions.  Meanwhile,  ASEAN  and 
its  adjunct,  the  Asian  Regional  Forum 
(ARF),  which  seeks  to  encompass  Pacific- 
Asia  as  a  whole,  will  move  in  a  similar  di- 
rection. However,  we  shall  remain  strong- 
ly dependent  upon  the  system  of  ad  hoc 
coalitions  described  earlier  together  with 
bilateral  negotiations  to  resolve  or  contain 
certain  issues  that  threaten  conflict. 

As  is  well  known,  Asia  confronts  a 
number  of  dangerous,  divisive  issues  re- 
lating to  divided  states  and  territorial  dis- 
putes. There  is  no  likelihood  that  most  of 
these  will  be  resolved  quickly  or  easily. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  odds  against  a 
major  power  conflict  in  Pacific-Asia  are 
high.  Given  the  advances  in  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  growth  of  economic  interdependence 
on  the  other,  the  destructiveness  of  a  ma- 
jor war  to  all  parties,  victor  and  van- 
quished alike,  would  be  enormous. 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  seen  the  end  of  military  conflict. 
The  highest  probability  of  conflict,  how- 
ever, lies  in  civil  strife  within  certain  states. 
The  further  risk  is  that  some  such  conflicts 
may  become  regionalized,  as  was  the  case 
in  connection  with  Cambodia  in  the  late 
1970s.  Thus,  one  central  source  of  danger 
is  that  of  failed  or  failing  states.  Another 
risk  is  that  of  accident,  or  an  escalating 
incident,  especially  among  neighbors.  An- 
other form  of  violence,  terrorism,  may  well 
increase,  given  the  ease  with  which  de- 
structive weapons  can  come  into  the  hands 
of  individuals  or  groups  so  inclined. 
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Even  with  the  caveats  set  forth,  is  the 
scenario  painted  above  too  optimistic?  No 
true  balance  of  power  in  Pacific-Asia  exists 
today.  The  United  States  is  the  sole  global 
power,  and  its  commitments  in  Asia  are  ex- 
tensive, but  will  they  continue?  At  present, 
the  major  states  are  contending  with  sig- 
nificant domestic  issues  and  all  have 
made  economic  growth  the  highest  priority. 
But  what  of  the  future?  In  three  or  four  de- 
cades at  most,  a  major  shift  in  power  is 
likely.  China,  and  in  all  probability,  Russia 
will  have  emerged  as  major  powers  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.  The  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  a  major  force,  but  in 
relative  terms,  its  power  will  have  declined. 
Given  its  domestic  circumstances,  will 
Japan  have  the  desire  ~  or  the  capacity  ~  to 
take  on  a  stronger  leadership  role  in 
the  region? 

At  some  point,  a  central  question  re- 
lating to  stability  or  upheaval  in  Asia  will 
be  how  the  major  states  view  their  "lost 
empires."  As  it  acquires  greater  military 
and  economic  strength,  how  will  China 
handle  a  range  of  issues,  from  Taiwan  and 
the  South  China  Sea  atolls  to  Mongolia 
and  Eastern  Siberia,  territories  it  also  claim- 
ed in  the  not  distant  past?  How  will  a 
reinvigorated  Russia  relate  to  the  new 
states  of  Central  Asia  and  those  on  its 
west  ~  all  parts  of  the  USSR  imtil  recent- 
ly? Will  Japan,  having  acquired  its  Greater 
East  Asian  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  at  vastly 
less  cost  than  the  effort  of  the  1930s  and 
1940s,  seek  to  add  political  and  •  strategic 
increments  to  its  economic  role,  and  in 
.  what  form?  The  American  "lost  empire"  is 
a  different  type.  As  noted  earlier,  U.S.  alli- 
ances have  shifted  from  those  involving 


patron-client  relations  to  those  demand- 
ing partnership  and  flexibility.  How  will 
the  United  States  adjust  to  this  fact  in 
the  years  ahead? 

Let  me  conclude  by  briefly  making  the 
case  for  cautious  optimism  regarding  the 
Pacific-Asian  future.  For  reasons  outlined 
above,  the  risks  of  a  major  power  conflict 
now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  are  at 
their  lowest  point  in  the  20th  century. 
The  priority  for  all  nations  is  upon  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  to  this  end,  interde- 
pendence is  rising  rapidly.  Experimenta- 
tion with  a  wide  range  of  regional  and  in- 
ternational institutions  and  mechanisms 
in  both  the  economic  and  the  security-polit- 
ical fields  is  continuing.  Thus,  there  are  a 
growing  number  of  alternatives  to  resolving 
controversies  by  force. 

Limited  wars  and  domestic  conflicts 
will  certainly  be  a  part  of  the  future.  It  is 
legitimate  to  worry  about  an  intensification 
of  ethnic  divisions  and  a  rising  role  for 
militant  religions  in  politics.  These  are  by 
no  means  uniquely  Asian  phenomena,  but 
they  are  a  part  of  the  Asian  scene.  Yet 
the  ascendancy  of  extremist  leaders  or  the 
resort  to  military  coups  seems  on  a  down- 
ward slope.  And  in  such  events  as  the  Phi- 
lippine government's  accord  with  the 
Moro  movement  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Indian  government  to  permit  elections  in 
Kashmir,  one  sees  signs  of  progress. 

Hopefully,  after  the  next  fifty  years, 
people  will  herald  an  half-century  of 
progress  ~  and  then  proceed  to  outline  the 
problems  that  postmodernism  has  be- 
queathed! ' 


Changing  Modalities  of 
Southeast  Asian  Security* 

Dewi  Fortuna  Anwar 


TILL  now  analyses  of  Southeast 
Asian  security  can  be  divided 
into  four  distinct  but  inter- 
related domains.  The  first  is  the  domestic 
domain  which  mostly  refers  to  the  po- 
litical stability  and  economic  welfare  of 
each  of  the  country  in  the  region.  The 
second  domain  is  the  security  situation 
within  the  ASEAN  sub-region  which  is 
mostly  determined  by  the  quality  of  re- 
lations among  the  ASEAN  countries.  The 
third  is  the  situation  in  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  relations  between 
ASEAN  and  these  countries.  The  final 
domain  is  the  relations  between  South- 
past  Asia  and  the  world  beyond,  in  par- 
ticular with  the  major  powers  in  the  Asia 
Pacific  region.  While  each  domain  can  be 
analysed  on  its  own  merit,  they  are  in 
fact  also  closely  linked  to  one  another, 
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and  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  have  an 
impact  on  the  other  domains. 

In  this  brief  article  the  writer  will 
try  to  look  at  some  of  the  important 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  each  of 
the  security  domain  and  analyse  how 
they  have  affected  Southeast  Asian  se- 
curity perceptions  and  responses  as  a 
whole.  Among  the  issues  that  will  be 
highlighted  are  the  ASEANisation  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  question  of  regional 
arms  race,  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum, 
the  recent  signing  of  the  Indonesian- 
Australian  security  agreement  as  well  as 
the  place  and  the  role  of  ASEAN  in  the 
wider  Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  Domestic  Domain 

For  most  developing  countries  internal 
sources  of  insecurity  pose  a  much  greater 
threat  to  their  national  unity  and  political 
stability  than  conventional  military  threats 
from  outside.  Southeast  Asian  countries 
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are  no  exceptions.  Except  for  Thailand, 
all  of  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  suf- 
fered from  long  periods  of  colonisation. 
The  post-colonial  states  that  have  emerged 
and  the  international  boundaries  drawn 
in  many  cases  had  no  long  historical  pre- 
cedence. In  the  years  following  independ- 
ence most  of  the  Southeast  Asian  states 
faced  enormous  political  and  security  chal- 
lenges resulting  from  a  weak  sense  of 
nationhood  compounded  by  a  great  di- 
versity in  religious,  ethnic  and  racial 
groupings,  fragile  political  systems,  as 
well  as  competing  ideologies.  These  po- 
litical-security problems  were  exacerbated 
further  by  the  countries'  economic  un- 
der-development  which  not  only  fuell- 
ed anti-government  movements  such  as 
insurgencies  and  regional  rebellions,  but 
also  severely  limited  the  governments' 
ability  to  deal  with  them. 

When  ASEAN  was  founded,  and  for 
many  years  after,  the  domestic  security 
domain  countinued  to  absorb  most  of  the 
energy  and  resources  of  the  ASEAN  states. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  the  external 
environment  was  far  from  benign,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Vietnam  war.  Faced 
by  both  external  and  internal  threats  to 
security,  the  most  dangerous  stemming 
from  communist  subversions  and  insur- 
gents, most  of  the  ASEAN  countries 
adopted  an  inward-looking  security  stra- 
tegy. This  was  primarily  due  to  the  lack 
of  resources  as  well  as  the  belief  that 
developing  a  country's  internal  cohesion 
is  the  best  defence  against  external  mani- 
pulations and  interferences., 

Except  for  a  small  state  like  Singapore, 
all  of  the  ASEAN  countries  put  more  em- 
phasis on  counter-insurgency  measures 


than  on  the  development  of  conventional 
defence  capabilities.  Of  even  greater  im- 
portance has  been  the  stress  put  on  eco- 
nomic development,  regarded  as  the 
primary  prerequisite  for  political  stability. 
Rather  than  simply  to  keep  potential  ene- 
mies out,  the  security  strategy  adopted 
by  all  of  the  ASEAN  states  at  the  do- 
mestic level  have  mostly  been  aimed  at 
promoting  the  development  of  national 
resilience  in  all  fields,  which  encom- 
passes every  aspects  of  national  life. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes 
taking  place  in  the  ASEAN  sub-region 
in  the  past  decade  has  been  the  relative- 
ly successful  transformation  of  the  re- 
gional members  from  fragile,  imstable  and 
economically  backward  states  to  become 
increasingly  viable  and  dynamic  centres 
of  growth.  It  is  true  that  for  the  foresee- 
able future  the  larger  ASEAN  states,  par- 
ticularly Indonesia  and  the  Philippines, 
will  continue  to  be  plagued  by  internal  se- 
curity problems  such  as  separatist  move- 
ments in  the  peripheral  areas.  Neverthe- 
less, even  for  these  two  countries  the 
situation  is  no  longer  as  desperate  as 
it  was  two  decades  ago.  None  of  the 
ASEAN  countries  now  have  to  struggle 
for  the  sheer  survival  or  existence  of  their 
nation-states. 

The  increasing  political  stability  of 
the  ASEAN  states  have  gone  hand-in-hand 
with  consistently  high  economic  growth. 
Except  for  the  Philippines,  since  the  early 
1980s  the  annual  economic  growth  of  the 
original  members  of  ASEAN  has  been  be- 
tween seven  and  ten  per  cent.  Within  25 
years,  from  1965  to  1990,  the  GDP  of  the 
ASEAN  countries  multiplied  by  14.4  times, 
from  US$21,350  million  to  US$309,190 
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million.'  The  achievements  of  the  ASEAN 
states  has  led  a  foreign  analyst  to  write 
a  book  -with  the  catchy  title  From 
Dominoes  to  Dynamos.  The  Transforma- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia^ 

This  transformation  from  "dominoes" 
to  "Dynamos"  will  clearly  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  ASEAN  countries'  security 
perceptions  and  policies.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  the  coming  years  the 
ASEAN  states  will  become  less  and  less 
inward  looking  in  their  security  orienta- 
tions. In  fact,  in  the  past  an  emphasis  on 
counter-insurgency  measures  to  a  more 
conventional  defence  posture.  Such  a 
move  has  not  only  been  made  possible 
by  the  diminishing  threats  at  home,  but 
equally  important  by  the  growth  in  dis- 
posable incomes  to  support  increases  in 
defence  expenditures. 

'  While  this  development  of  the  ASEAN 
inembers'  respective  national  resilience  has 
clearly  been  the  major  key  for  the  relative 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  ASEAN 
sub-region,  it  also  presents  a  challenge 
for  the  future  security  of  the  region.  The 
increases  in  arms  purchases  among  a 
number  "  of  the  ASEAN  states  in  recent 
years  liave  been  well  noted,  fuelling 
debates  about  whether  there  is  actually 
an  arms  race  in  the  region. 

Although  there  are  many  reasons  for 
the  rise  in  arms  expenditures,  including 
fears   about   security   uncertainties  in 
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the  wider  Asia  Pacific  region  and  the 
increasing  availability  of  arms,  most  ob- 
servers agree  that  the;  single  most  im- 
portant reason  for  these  purchases 
among  the  ASEAN  countries  economic 
growth.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  most 
of  the  increases  in  defence  expenditures 
have  been  used  to  build  up  the  naval 
forces.  Unlike  the  arms  buildup  by  a 
number  of  major  Asia  Pacific  powers,  the 
defence  modernisation  now  taking  place 
within  ASEAN  does  not  seem  to  create 
undue  anxiety  among  the  members  of  the 
association.  This  is  clearly  due  to  the 
existence  of  ASEAN  cooperation.  Never- 
theless, regardless  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  arms  buildup  one  still,  needs  to  pay 
close  attention  to  its  security  implications. 
Competition  in  defence  modernisation  as 
a  manifestation  of  prosperity  and  as  a 
prestige  symbol  cannot  simply  be  equat- 
ed with  the  building  of  the  tallest  sky 
scrapers.  Without  sufficient  transparency 
and  control  arms  buildup  can  easily  es- 
calate, leading  to  misunderstandings  and 
mutual  suspicions  even  among  the  best 
of  friends.  This  w^U  be  fiirther  discussed 
later. 

The  ASEAN  Sub-region 

From  an  tmpromising  beginning  ASEAN 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  suc- 
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cessful  regional  groupings  with  an  en- 
viable international  reputation.  While  in 
the  domestic  domain  one  has  seen  the 
growing  ability  of  the  ASEAN  countries 
to  foster  their  respective  national  re- 
silience, ASEAN' s  various  achievements 
clearly  reflect  the  increasing  development 
of  regional  resilience.  The  concept  of  na- 
tional and  regional  resilience  was  first 
introduced  by  Indonesia  in  the  early  1970s 
and  formally  adopted  by  ASEAN  at  its 
first  summit  in  Bali  in  1976. 

Regional  resilience  within  ASEAN  em- 
bodies four  critical  elements.  These  are 
the  national  resilience  of  each  member 
state;  the  commitment  of  each  member 
state  to  the  regional  body;  the  quality  of 
interactions  among  the  .  member  states 
and  last  but  not  least  is  the  association's 
ability  to  adapt  to  the  changing  strategic 
envirorunent. 

It  would  clearly  be  foolhardy  to  claim 
that  ASEAN  has  attained  the  optimum 
of  its  regional  resilience  since  such  an 
ideal  state  can  never  be  achieved.  Regional 
resilience  is  an  evolving  process  de- 
pendent on  the  dynamics  of  each  of  its 
/four  constituent  elements,  which  are  also 
evolving  continuously.  Although  the 
ASEAN  states  have  now  been  likened  to 
Dynamos,  far  removed  from  the  earlier 
dominoes,  most  of  the  ASEAN  countries 
are  still  undergoing  painful  transitions 
from  traditional  into  modern  societies. 
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The  political  systems  are  still  immature, 
while  the  economic  growth  are  vulnerable 
to  both  external  pressures  and  threats  of 
internal  instability. 

At  the  same  time  there  still  exist  a 
number  of  unresolved  bilateral  disputes 
among  the  ASEAN  members,  particularly 
relating  to  common  boundaries  and  over- 
lapping territorial  claims.  Close  interac- 
tion and  increasing  transnational  move- 
ment of  labour  have  at  times  also  led  to 
strained  bilateral  relations  among  fellow 
ASEAN  members.  While  these  bilateral 
disputes  may  not  necessarily  diminish 
the  members'  respective  commitment  to 
ASEAN,  the  third  element  of  regional  re- 
silience, namely  the  quality  of  interactions 
among  fellow  ASEAN  members  is  clearly 
less  than  perfect.  Moreover,  despite  its 
versatility,  ASEAN' s  ability  to  adapt  to 
the  dynamics  of  its  strategic  environment 
is  constrained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  basical- 
ly an  association  with  limited  means  and 
capability. 

Nevertheless,  despite  its  various  short- 
comings most  would  agree  that  ASEAN 
has  become  a  cohesive  regional  entity 
with  a  dynamic  of  its  own.  In  the  beginning 
ASEAN  unity  was  more  the  outcome  of 
the  members'  desire  to  preserve  regional 
peace  and  stability,  so  that  each  country 
followed  a  policy  of  restraint  towards 
its  neighbours,  rather  than  due  to  the 
intrinsic  strength  of  the  association.  In 
time,  however,  ASEAN  has  succeeded  in 
promoting  a  collective  identity  for  its 
members  as  well  as  serving  several  im- 
portant functions  for  the  members  which 
cannot  easily  be  foregone.  Besides  en- 
suring regional  peace  and  stability  the 
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association  has  also  become  a  crucial 
bargaining  tool  for  the  members  in  their 
relations  with  more  powerful  external  po- 
wers and  organisations. 

Although  it  was  not  formally  created 
as  a  political -security  organisation,  this  is 
in  fact  the  area  in  which  the  association 
has  achieved  its  most  notable  success.  De- 
spite the  existence  of  a  number  of  still 
uiu-esolved  territorial  and  other  bilateral 
disputes  it  has  become  inconceivable 
that  an  ASEAN  country  would  go  to  war 
against  another  ASEAN  member.  In  fact, 
the  ASEAN  coimtries  have  signified  their 
commitment  to  regional  peace  through  the 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  in  South- 
east Asia  (TAG),  signed  in  1976,  which 
renounce  the  use  or  threat  of  force  to 
settle  disputes.  While  ASEAN  has  so  far 
only  defused  rather  than  resolved  intra- 
regional  disputes  and  potential  conflicts, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ASEAN 
sub-region  has  developed  into  an  emerging 
security  community. 

Due  to  various  considerations  ASEAN 
has  so  far  shied  away  from  an  ASEAN- 
wide  security  cooperation.  One  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  such  a  move  in  the 
past  had  been  Indonesia's  reluctance  to 
take  part  in  defence  alliances,  because  such 
a  move  would  violate  Indonesia's  free 
and  active  foreign  policy.  Existing  differ- 
ences in  threat  perceptions  had  also  made 
it  difficult  for  the  ASEAN  countries  to 
carry  out  a  multilateral  security  coopera- 
tion. During  the  cold  war  there  was  also 
a  general  fear  that  forging  a  security 
alliance  within  ASEAN  would  be  con- 
strued as  a  hostile  act  by  such  countries 
as  Vietnam  and  China,  thus  inviting  the 
latter' s  undesirable  attention.  To  avoid 


confronting  all  of  these  possible  com- 
plications the  ASEAN  countries  have  in- 
stead confined  their  defence  cooperation 
to  bilateral,  or  at  the  most,  trilateral  level. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  however, 
one  may  wonder  whether  the  various 
measures  carried  out  by  ASEAN  are  really 
sufficient  to  ensure  regional  security  over 
the  long  term.  Is  -ASEAN  solidarity  be- 
ginning to  be  taken  for  granted  by  its 
members?  Will  the  new  generation  of 
leaders  in  ASEAN  continue  to  regard  the 
association  as  the  cornerstone  of  their  re- 
spective foreign  policies?  Is  a  commit- 
ment to  peace  as  manifested  in  TAC,  with- 
out any  means  of  enforcing  good  beha- 
vior or  punishing,  transgressions,  really 
tenable?  Is  the  multiplicity  of  bilateral 
defence  cooperation  a  credible  substitute 
for  a  more  region-wide  structure  in  the 
face  of  ASEAN' s  changing  strategic  en- 
vironment? These  are  some  of  the  major 
questions  that  ASEAN  has  to  deal  with 
as  the  association  widens  its  member- 
ship to  include  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Since  1992  ASEAN  has  in  fact  entered 
a  new  phase  by  including  security  issues 
in  its  formal  agenda.  As  will  be  discussed 
below,  ASEAN  has  also  succeeded  in  pro- 
moting its  mode  of  cooperation  to  a  much 
wider  region  both  through  the  emerging 
ASEANisation  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
development  of  the  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum.  Nevertheless,  no  major  new  ini- 
tiative has  been  undertaken  to  intensify 
and  deepen  intra-ASEAN  political  and 
security  cooperation.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  economic  field  where  the  widen- 
ing of  economic  cooperation  within  APEC 
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(Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation)  has 
pushed  the  ASEAN  countries  to  deepen 
their  economic  linkages  through  AFTA 
(ASEAN  Free  Trade  Area). 

ASEAN  and  Southeast  Asia 

The  most  important  changes  taking 
place  in  Southeast  Asian  security  have 
occurred  in  the  third  domain,  namely  in 
the  states  formerly  outside  the  scope  of 
ASEAN.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Cambodian  con- 
flict have  brought  peace  to  to  Indochinese 
states  and  led  to  a  complete  rapproche- 
ment between  these  countries  and  ASEAN. 
The  two  formerly  antagonistic  sub-re- 
gions have  finally  come  together  under 
the  umbrella  of  ASEAN.  Vietnam  has 
already  joined  ASEAN  in  July  1995.  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  which  have  both  acceded 
to  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation, 
will  likely  become  full  members  of  the 
association  at  the  1997  AMM.  By  that 
time  Myanmar  wil  be  the  only  Southeast 
Asian  country  still  remaining  outside  the 
ASEAN  fold.  Even  Myanmar,  however, 
is  beginning  to  show  its  interests  in  de- 
veloping closer  relations  with  ASEAN. 

The  expectations  that  all  of  the  ten 
Southeast  Asian  countries  will  be  united 
within  one  regional  organisation  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  as  originally  en- 
visaged by  the  foimding  fathers  of  ASEAN, 
will  hopefully  be  realised.  The.  way  to- 
wards this  has  already  been  paved  by  the 
holding  of  the  first  ever  Southeast  Asian 
summit,  albeit  informally,  which  brought 
together  all  of  the  ten  heads  of  states/ 
governments,  in  Bangkok  in  December 


1995.  A  second  of  such  meeting  is  plamied 
to  take  place  in  Bogor,  Indonesia,  later 
this  year. 

The  ASEANisation  of  Southeast  Asia 
has  begun  to  transform  the  geo-politial 
landscape  of  this  region.  Vietnam  and  the 
other  Indochinese  states  clearly  view 
ASEAN  as  an  important  vehicle  for  en- 
gaging vkdth  the  wider  regional  and  inter- 
national community.  Despite  its  many 
shortcomings  ASEAN 's  undoubted  over- 
all success,  has  persuaded  the  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries  to  abandon 
their  old  prejudices  and  misgivings  con- 
cerning this  association  and  join,  the 
club.  To  be  eligible  these  countries 
have  to  abide  by  the  code  of  conduct 
established  by  ASEAN.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  rules  are  the  col- 
lective commitment  to  pacific  settlement 
of  disputes  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
use  and  threat  of  force.  ASEAN  also 
firmly  adheres  to  the  principle  of  non- 
interference in  each  other's  internal 
affairs  as  well  as  to  respect  each  other's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 
Another  important  principle  of  ASEAN 
is  its  consensual  decision-making  pro- 
cess, which  gives  an  equal  place  to 
every  member  regardless  of  size. 

Although  compliance  has  been  vo- 
luntary, since  ASEAN  does  not  possess 
the  necessary  means  or  mechanisms  to 
ensure  good  behaviour,  all  of  the  above 
rules  and  principles  have  already  trans- 
formed the  ASEAN  sub-region  from  its 
earlier  chaos  into  its  present  success.  It 
is  now  hoped  that  the  same  beneficial 
result  will  soon  be  enjoyed  in  the  rest 
of  Southeast  Asia,  ending  the  long  years 
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of  conflicts  and  mutual  suspicions  in 
mainland  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  be- 
tween this  area  and  the  rest  of  ASEAN. 
The  same  motivation  that  has  preserved 
the  unity  of  ASEAN,  namely  the  mem- 
ber's desire  to  preserve  regional  peace 
and  stability  which  would  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  respective  economic  de- 
velopment, is  expected  to  keep  the  Viet- 
nam and  other  prospective  new  members 
firmly  within  the  ASEAN  fold. 

Southeast  Asia  is  now  more  at  peace 
with  itself  than  at  any  other  time  in  its 
modern  history.  In  the  coming  years 
Southeast  Asia  will  no  longer  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  and  antagonistic  polit- 
ical-security groups,  ASEAN  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  on 
the  other.  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
Southeast  Asia  and  ASEAN  will  be  al- 
most synonymous  and  interchangeable. 
This  means  that  discussions  about  South- 
east Asian  security  will  no  longer  be  di- 
vided into  four  domains  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  Instead,  there  will  only  be 
three  levels  of  analysis,  namely  domestic, 
intra-ASEAN  relations  and  Southeast 
Asian  relations  with  the  outside  world. 

With  the  prospect  of  Southeast  Asian 
unification  almost  becoming  a  reality,  it 
means  that  major  progress  is  also  being 
made  towards  achieving  ASEAN 's  long 
term  political  objectives.  These  are  the 
establishment  of  the  Zone  of  Peace, 
Freedom  and  Neutrality  (ZOPFAN)  and 
South  East  Asian  Nuclear  Weapons  Free 
Zone  (SEANWFZ),  which  is  a  component 
of  ZOPFAN.  For  over  two  decades 
ZOPFAN  seemed  like  an  unrealistic  and 
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unattainable  dream,  given  the  sharp  re- 
gional cleavages  and  the  intrusive  roles 
of  extra-regional  powers  which  further 
exacerbated  intra-regional  conflicts.  Now 
this  regional  division  is  at  an  end,  making 
it  possible  for  all  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries  to  come  to  an  agreement  about 
the  desirable  regional  order.  In  fact,  the 
ten  Southeast  Asian  countries  have  re- 
cently signed  the  Treaty  on  South  East 
Asian  Nuclear  Weapons  Free  Zone.  The 
challenge  for  Southeast  Asia  in  general, 
and  ASEAN  in  particular,  now  is  how  to 
win  international  recognition  and  support 
for  ZOPFAN  and  SEANWFZ. 

Widening  the  membership  of  ASEAN 
to  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia,  how- 
ever, will  not  automatically  lead  to  equally 
close  security  relations  among  all  of  the 
members.  Since  ASEAN  has  not  become 
a  defence  organisation  and  security  co- 
operation among  the  members  is  mostly 
carried  out  at  the  bilateral  level,  the  scope 
and  intensity  of  the  various  dyadic  re- 
lations would  clearly  vary  from  one  set  to 
another.  Nevertheless,  their  existence  has 
formed  a  cobweb  of  interconnecting  se- 
curity relations  which  is  an  important 
pillar  of  ASEAN  security.  These  multiple 
security  relationships  among  the  found- 
ing members  of  ASEAN  have  taken  years 
to  nurture  and  obviously  it  will  take  time 
for  the  same  types  of  links  to  be  develop- 
ed with  the  new  member/s  of  ASEAN. 
Without  undermining  the  importance  of 
bilateral  security  relations,  a  new  initiative 
is  probably  needed  to  speed  up  the 
process  which  will  enable  all  of  the 
ASEAN  countries  to  participate  equally 
in  a  region-wide  security  coof>eration. 
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Southeast  Asian  in  the  Wider  Asia 
Pacific  Region 

Until  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the 
security  concerns  of  most  of  the  South- 
east Asian  countries  had  been  confined 
to  their  immediate  sub-region.  As  has 
been  noted  above  the  ASEAN  states  had 
mostly  focused  on  their  internal  secur- 
ity problems  as  well  as  on  the  problems 
in  Indochina.  The  urgency  of  these  do- 
mestic and  intra-regional  problems  had 
left  the  policy  makers  in  ASEAN  with 
little  time  and  energy  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  wider  regional  security  issues. 
At  the  same  time  the  bipolar  structure  of 
the  Cold  War,  dominated  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  had  also  pro- 
vided scant  opportunities  to  the  smaller 
and  medium  powers  to  play  a  meaning- 
ful role  beyond  their  immediate  environ- 
ment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Southeast  Asia 
was  not  the  primary  theatre  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  region  nonetheless  became  pawns 
in  the  competition  among  the  great  po- 
wers. In  fact.  Southeast  Asia  bore  the 
brunt  of  two  cold  wars;  namely  the  East- 
West  conflict  which  resulted  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  confrontation  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  which  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  Cambodian  conflict. 
Southeast  Asia's  strategic  location  had 
made  it  important  enough  for  the  great 
powers  to  try  to  bring  it  under  its  sphere 
of  influence  or  at  the  very  least  to  deny 
it  to  their  opponents.  As  a  result  South- 
east Asia  was  divided  into  two  opposing 
camps,  communist  Indochina  and  non- 
communist  ASEAN. 


The  Cold  War  was,  however,  experi- 
enced very  differently  by  the  two  sub- 
regions.  Indochina  became  a  major  battle 
ground  for  the  great  powers  in  which 
the  communist  forces  won.  As  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  later  to  an  equally  pro- 
tracted Cambodian  conflict,  all  of  the 
Indochinese  countries  suffered  from 
massive  social  and  economic  devastation. 
This  sub-region  suffered  equally  from 
the  East-West  conflict  and  the  schism  be- 
tween the  two  communist  giants,  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  all  countries  Cam- 
bodia had  suffered  the  most  from  the 
furies  of  these  two  global  conflicts. 

In  comparison  the  non-communist 
ASEAN  states  had  actually  reaped  many 
important  benefits  from  the  East-West 
conflict.  Fears  of  losing  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  communism  had  in- 
creased the  strategic  value  of  the  ASEAN 
countries  to  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  These  fears  were  translated  into 
political  and  economic  support  for  the 
ASEAN  states,  which  not  only  enabled 
them  to  carry  out  economic  develop- 
ment but  also  strengthened  the  govern- 
ments's  control  over  their  societies  as  a 
whole.  The  US  military  presence  had 
also  freed  the  ASEAN  states  for  immedi- 
ate concerns  about  the  external  threat's 
to  their  security,  thus  allowing  them  to 
concentrate  on  internal  consolidations. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  effectively  ended  the  Cold  War,  and 
the  rapprochement  between  Beijing  and 
Moscow,  have  presented  Southeast  Asian 
countries  with  opportunities  as  well  as 
challenges.  These  mixture  of  opportunities 
and  challenges  have  also  produced  an 
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amalgamation  of  responses  which  at  a 
glance  may  not  always  seemed  to  be 
consistent  with  each  other.  The  security 
strategies  adopted  by  the  ASEAN  states 
in  the  post-Cold  War  period  combine  the 
realist  and  the  idealist  approaches,  clear- 
ly reflecting  ASEAN 's  basic  pragmatism 
and  ability  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
global  and  regional  dynamics. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  among  the  major  powers 
had  greatly  contributed  to  the  settlement 
of  intra-regional  conflicts  in  Southeast 
Asia.  With  the  widening  of  ASEAN,  which 
in  the  not  too  distant  fiiture  will  cover  the 
whole  of  Southeast  Asia,  one  can  expect 
a  growing  sense  of  regional  solidarity 
and  cohesion  among  all  of  the  regional 
members.  Such  a  situation  will  clearly 
enhance  regional  resilience  so  that  in 
the  future  it  will  not  be  that  easy  for 
extra-regional  powers  to  interfere  in 
Southeast  Asian  internal  affairs  or  to 
play  off  one  party  against  another. 

The  ending  of  the  Cold  War  has  also 
provided  an  opportunity  for  ASEAN  to 
play  a  more  active  role  in  the  larger  re- 
gional affairs.  Ideological  confrontation 
has  now  been  replaced  by  the  common 
desire  for  economic  prosperity,  pushing 
countries  towards  closer  cooperation  with 
each  other.  While  the  overall  reduction  of 
global  tensions  have  made  cooperation 
easier  among  the  former  contending  po- 
wers, the  replacement  of  the  rigid  and 
therefore  more  predictable  Cold  War  bi- 
polar structure  with  a  much  more  fluid 
multipolar  system  has  also  increased  the 
need  for  security  dialogues.  Here  ASEAN 
has  been  able  to  take  a  leading  role. 


The  ASEAN  Regional  Forum 

Countries  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
always  been  very  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  security  is  closely  linked  to  the 
happenings  outside  their  immediate  sub- 
region.  In  the  past,  however,  these  coun- 
tries had  mostly  been  powerless  spec- 
tators or  even  mere  pawns  in  the  power 
politics  of  the  great  powers.  Nevertheless, 
the  ASEAN  countries,  achievements  in 
the  three  domains  as  discussed  above 
have  given  the  association  the  con- 
fidence to  embark  on  a  more  ambitious 
regional  venture  with  the  launching  of 
the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF).  Com- 
pared to  all  the  other  countries  and 
groupings,  ASEAN  is  clearly  the  most 
strategically  placed  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  promoting  a  multilateral  se- 
curity dialogue. 

First,  ASEAN  has  already  established 
wide-ranging  dialogue  partnerships  with 
most  of  the  key  international  actors.  These 
dialogue  partners  are  the  United  States, 
the  European  Union,  Japan,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand  and  South  Korea 
which  meet  annually  with  ASEAN  under 
the  ASEAN-PMC  (post-ministerial  con- 
ference) framework.  The  establishment 
of  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum,  designed 
specifically  to  include  important  regional 
members  who  are  not  part  of  the  ASEAN- 
PMC  process,  notably  China  and  Russia 
was,  therefore,  a  relatively  easy  step  to 
take.  Second,  ASEAN's  positive  role  in 
helping  to  end  the  Cambodian  conflict 
has  also  earned  the  association  a  pool  of 
goodwill  from  the  other  regional  mem- 
bers. Last  but  not  least,  ASEAN's  initia- 
tive was  also  accepted  by  all  of  the  other 
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regional  powers  because  it  is  basically 
an  innocuous  association  which  poses 
no  threat  to  any  one.  As  such,  ASEAN 's 
leading  role  in  promoting  a  multilateral 
security  dialogue  is  not  immediately  sus- 
pected of  having  an  ulterior  motive  by 
the  other  parties. 

The  establishment  of  the  ASEAN  Re- 
gional Forum  is  clearly  a  major  break- 
through in  the  quest  for  security  in 
the  Asia  Pacific  region.  So  far  it  is  the 
only  official  forum  in  which  security  is- 
sues can  be  discussed  in  the  wider  Asia 
Pacific  multilateral  setting.  Although  it  is 
still  at  a  very  early  stage  a  lot  of  hopes 
are  being  pinned  on.,the  ARF  as  the 
primary  vehicle  for  promoting  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Asia  Pacific  region.  The 
main  objectives  of  the  ARF  are  to 
promote  confidence  building  measures 
(CBM),  preventive  diplomacy  and  in  the 
long  term  to  establish  mechanisms  for 
conflict  resolutions. 

Despite  the  optimism  surrounding  the 
birth  and  prospect  of  the  ARF,  however, 
it  is  also  realised  that  the  ARF  will  most 
likely  evolve  very  slowly.  While  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  strong  regional  desire  for 
peace  and  stability,  regarded  as  the  neces- 
sary pre-conditions  for  the  free  flows  of 
trades  and  investment,  major  obstacles  to 
closer  security  cooperation  also  exist.  Be- 
sides the  great  diversity  in  the  regional 
member's  security  outlooks,  there  are  also 
a  number  of  intractable  bilateral  disputes 
and  overlapping  territorial  claims  which 
continue  to  hamper  progress  towards  the 
development  of  region-wide  security  re- 
lations. 


The  security  issues  in  the  Asia  Pacific 
region  are  in  fact  too  diverse  to  be 
tackled  within  a  single  regional  frame- 
work. It  is  questionable  whether  the  ARF 
would  be  the  appropriate  forum  for 
tackling  the  Korean  Peninsula  or  the  the 
China-Taiwan  problems.  There  is  clear- 
ly a  need  to  develop  a  sub-regional  or- 
ganisation to  deal  with  the  specific  se- 
curity issues  in  Northeast  Asia  to  com- 
plement the  wide  regional  forum. 

Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
all  of  the  members  of  the  ARF  share  the 
same  interests  in  multilateral  security  co- 
operation. For  instance,  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  China's  real  commitment  to 
the  ARF  process  given  China's  general 
preference  for  tackling  disputes  bilateral- 
ly, as  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  South 
China  Sea  issue.  China  has  also  opposed 
the  role  for  the  ARF  in  conflict  resolution. 

The  United  States'  commitment  to  a 
multilateral  security  cooperation  in  the 
Asia  Pacific  is  also  rather  equivocal.  Al- 
though it  welcomes  the  establishment 
of  the  ARF,  the  US  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  regional  security  structure  should  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  its  existing  bilateral 

7 

alliances.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  ma- 
jor powers  would  prefer  bilateralism  to  a 
multilateral  security  regime  since  it  is 
easier  to  dominate  the  former  than  the 
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latter.  In  a  multilateral  security  setting 
there  is  also  a  possibility  that  the  weaker 
powers  may  gang  up  against  the  in- 
terests and  policies  of  the  major  powers. 

Despite  all  of  these  obstacles,  how- 
ever, or  precisely  because  of  all  of  these 
challenges  efforts  are  continued  to  be 
made  to  enhance  CBM  and  promote  pre- 
ventive diplomacy.  The  ARF  has  now 
established  a  Senior  Official  Meeting 
which  is  responsible  for  working  out  the 
agenda  of  the  forum.  Among  the  im- 
portant achievements  reached  so  far  is 
the  agreement  to  promote  transparency 
in  defence  planning  and  policy.  Now 
many  members  of  the  ARF  have  pro- 
duced their  defence  white  papers,  in- 
cluding China. 

The  promotion  of  CBM  has  not  only 
been  limited  to  the  official  government 
channels.  In  the  past  years  there  has  also 
been  a  proliferation  of  security  studies 
and  dialogues  to  enhance  CMB  being 
carried  out  by  unofficial  channels,  po- 
pularly known  as  the  Track  Two  method. 
One  of  the  most  important  advances  being 
made  here  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Council  for  Security  Cooperation  in  the 
Asia  Pacific  (CSCAP),  with  a  branch 
in  every  member  country  of  the  ARF. 
CSCAP  carries  out  studies  on  various  as- 
pect of  security  and  provides  inputs  for 
the  ARF,  not  unlike  the  role  that  the 
PECC  (Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil) plays  in  relation  to  APEC. 

Regional  Arms  Buildup 

While  there  is  a  cautious  optimism  con- 
cerning the  prospect  for  greater  regional 
peace  and  security  as  manifested  in  the 


development  of  the  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum,  a  contradictory  trend  also  seems 
to  be  taking  place  simultaneously.  While 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  had  led  to  massive  cuts  in  de- 
fence expenditures,  the  reverse  is  true 
for  the  Asia  Pacific  region.  Most  of  these 
defence  expenditures  have  been  spent 
on  arms  procurement.  It  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  while  East  Asia's  share  of 
world  military  spending  rose  only  a 
couple  of  percentage  points  in  the  1981- 
1991  period,  Asia's  share  of  world  spend- 
ing on  arms  imports  rose  from  19  per 
cent  in  1983  to  30  per  cent  in  1992.* 

Casual  observation  of  the  pattern  of 
military  purchases  within  the  ASEAN 
sub-region  have  led  many  analysts  to 
conclude  that  the  ASEAN  countries  are 
currently  engaged  in  a  mini  arms  race. 
In  the  past  few  years  various  ASEAN 
states  have  purchased  or  negotiated  to 
buy  substantial  numbers  of  fighter  jets, 
warships,  submarines,  frigates  and  ar- 
moured tanks,  to  enhance  the  capabilities 
of  all  branches  of  their  respective  armed 
forces. 

In  reality,  most  of  the  increase  in  de- 
fence spending  have  taken  place  in  North- 
east Asia.  China  and  Japan,  in  fact,  ac- 
coimt  for  70  per  cent  of  East  Asia's  total 
military  spending.  In  1993  China  spent 
an  estimated  US$12-24  billion  on  de- 
fence, Japan  spent  US$40  billion,  Taiwan 
spent  US$10.5  billion  and  South  Korea 
spent  US$12  billion.  The  defence  spend- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia  is  much  more 
modest  in  comparison,  ranging  from  US$1 
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billion  in  the  Philippines  to  US$3  bil- 

9 

lion  in  Thailand. 

One  clearly  needs  to  ask  why  there 
have  been  such  large  increases  in  defence 
spending,  and  how  these  increases  affect 
regional  security.  Is  there  any  difference 
in  the  reasons  for  the  increases  in  arms 
acquisition  between  Northeast  Asia  and 
Southeast  Asia? 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for 
the  increases  in  defence  spending  in  East 
Asia.  These  include:  (1)  Acquisition  due 
to  the  presence  of  security  threat;  (2)  Ac- 
quisition because  of  economic  capacity; 
(3)  Acquisition  facilitated  by  the  ease  in 
obtaining  weapons;  (4)  Acquisition  due 
to  a  shift  in  defence  posture;  (5)  Ac- 
quisition due  to  the  rise  in  local  defence 
industry;  and  (6)  Acquisition  spurred 
by  arms  race.'°  Which  of  these  reasons 
are  the  most  important  in  explaining  the 
increases  in  defence  spending  among  the 
ASEAN  countries? 

In  the  discussion  on  the  domestic  do- 
main it  was  already  mentioned  that  the 
rise  in  defence  expenditures  among  a 
number  of  ASEAN  countries  can  large- 
ly be  attributed  to  rapid  economic  growth. 
This  is  true  for  all  of  the  other  countries 
as  well,  and  it  explains  why  defence 
spending  in  Indonesia  has  actually  de- 
clined in  the  past  decade,  because  the  fall 
in  oil  prices  had  led  to  a  major  reduction 
on  Jakarta's  earnings.  For  the  other  coun- 
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tries,  even  though  the  absolute  levels 
have  generally  increased,  military  expend- 
iture as  a  percentage  of  GNP  has  been 
static  or  declining. 

For  example,  in  South  Korea  it  fell 
from  6.2  per  cent  in  1981  to  3.8  per  cent 
in  1991,  in  China  from  8.2  per  cent  to 
3.3  per  cent,  in  Taiwan  from  6.4  per  cent 
to  5.2  per  cent,  in  Malaysia  from  6.5 
per  cent  to  3.7  per  cent,  and  in  Thailand 
from  3.9  per  cent  to  2.7  per  cent.  In  Japan 
and  Singapore,  defence  expenditure  re- 
mained respectively  a  constant  1  per  cent 
and  5-6  per  cent  of  GNP."  Biu-ma  is  the 
exception  to  the  trend.  Defence  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP  jumped  from 
an  average  3-4  per  cent  in  the  1980s  to 
5.8  per  cent  in  1991  and  a  further  increase 
of  nearly  10  per  cent  for  1992-1993.'^ 

The  increasing  ease  in  obtairiing  so- 
phisticated weapon  systems  in  the  after- 
math of  the  cold  war  is  clearly  also  a  ma- 
jor factor  for  the  rise  in  arms  acquisition 
in  all  of  these  countries.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  international  producers  of  military 
technology  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  arms  market  on  the  other, 
has  shifted  the  arms  market  from  that 
of  the  sellers  to  the  buyers. 

Besides  importing  sophisticated  mi- 
litary technology  the  ASEAN  countries 
are  also  developing  their  own  defence  in- 
dustry. With  the  exception  of  Brunei,  all 
of  the  ASEAN  countries  have  developed 
a  certain  level  of  technology  for  the  manu- 
facture of  arms.  In  fact,  the  ASEAN  coim- 
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tries  are  beginning  to  export  their  arms 

13 

manufactures  overseas. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  increases  in  the  ASEAN  countries' 
purchases  of  sophisticated  military  tech- 
nology since  the  mid-1980s  have  also  been 
driven  by  more  fundamental  reasons  of 
security.  As  has  already  been  mentioned 
the  ASEAN  countries'  defence  postures 
have  now  begun  to  shift  from  an  emphasis 
on  counter-insurgency  to  conventional 
defence  agains  external  attacks.  On  the 
one  hand  this  shift  is  a  reflection  of  the 
improved  political  stability  and  internal 
cohesion  within  the  ASEAN  region.  On 
the  other,  the  patterns  of  purchases  clear- 
ly indicate  that  the  ASEAN  countries  are 
gearing  their  defences  against  possible- 
attacks  from  outside. 

During  the  mid-1970s  and  1980s  the 
rise  in  defence  expenditures  among  the 
ASEAN  states,  notably  Thailand,  was  re- 
garded as  one  way  of  restoring  the  re- 
gional balance  disturbed  by  the  com- 
munist victory  in  Indochina  and  the  sub- 
sequent hegemonic  policy  pursued  by 
Vietnam  in  the  area,  with  the  backing  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  as  we  have 
seen  earlier  by  early  1990  the  confronta- 
tion between  ASEAN  and  Vietnam  came 
to  an  end  and  since  1995  Vietnam  has  be- 
come a  ftill  member  of  ASEAN. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War,  however, 
have  brought  new  security  problems  to 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  military  presence 
and  the  subsequent  major  reduction  of 
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American  military  forces  from  the  region 
caused  disquiet  among  many  ASEAN 
states  about  who  will  fill  the  "regional  po- 
wer vacuum".  These  countries  are  worried 
that  the  bigger  regional  states,  notably 
China,  Japan  and  India  will  try  to  assert 
their  power. 

This  feeling  of  disquiet  has  been  ex- 
acerbated by  the  increasing  tension  in 
the  South  China  Sea.  The  Spratly  Islands 
claimed  by  China,  Taiwan  and  now  four 
ASEAN  states  (Brunei,  Malaysia,  the  Phi- 
lippines and  Vietnam),  have  the  potential 
of  being  the  new  flash  point  in  the  re- 
gion. China's  policy  of  claiming  the  whole 
of  the  South  China  Sea  and  its  willing- 
ness to  use  military  means  to  enforce  its 
claims  have  caused  a  general  apprehen- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia.  The  modernisa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  armed  forces,  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Japanese  UNPKO  (United 
Nations  Peace  Keeping  Operation)  bill,  and 
India's  possession  of  a  blue  water  navy 
have  all  excited  comments  and  responses 
from  the  ASEAN  states. 

For  many  of  the  ASEAN  states 
there  has  been  an  added  urgency  to 
develop  a  more  conventional  defence 
posture.  All  of  the  ASEAN  members,  ex- 
cept Indonesia  had  in  the  past  mostly  de- 
pended on  external  military  alliances  for 
their  external  defences.  The  withdrawal 
of  most  of  these  foreign  bases  from  the 
region  have  forced  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries to  become  more  self-sufficient  in 
ensuring  their  respective  national  security. 

The  ASEAN  countries'  move  towards 
a  more  conventional  defence  posture  has 
clearly  been  given  an  added  momentum 
by  the  coming  into  ejQfect  of  the  UN  Con- 
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vention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (UNCLOS) 
signed  in  1982.  Through  the  enactment 
of  this  law  in  1994  states  now  have  so- 
vereignty over  a  much  a  wider  area  of 
territorial  waters  as  well  as  jurisdiction 
over  a  much  more  extensive  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zones.  The  needs  to  protect  their 
maritime  resources,  and  ensure  naviga- 
tional safety,  in  the  face  of  increasing  eco- 
nomic competition  and  potential  disputes 
over  maritime  boundaries  have  made  it 
imperative  for  the  ASEAN  states  to  de- 
velop their  air  and  naval  forces. 

Despite  these  undoubted  increases  in 
most  of  the  ASEAN  members'  defence  ex- 
penditures, however,  there  is  little  ground 
to  support  the  argument  that  the  ASEAN 
countries  are  engaged  in  an  arms  race 
against  each  other.  An  arms  race  implies 
the  existence  of  animosities  among  the 
participants  so  that  one  party  feels  direct- 
ly threatened  by  the  increased  defence 
capability  of  another  party.  This  in  turn 
prompts  the  former  to  increase  its  own 
capacity  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  so  that  all 
parties  are  trapped  in  a  security  dilemma. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  various 
arms  purchases  have  put  any  strains  on 
intra-ASEAN  relations.  The  ASEAN  coim- 
tries  seem  to  feel  quite  confident  that 
these  arms  procurement  are  not  directed 
against  fellow  ASEAN  members.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  ASEAN 
itself  has  mostly  neutralised  any  negative 
impacts  that  the  increases  in  arms  pur- 
chases may  cause.  As  has  already  been 
discussed  earlier,  despite  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  unresolved  bilateral  dis- 
putes the  ASEAN  region  (minus  Vietnam) 
has  already  developed  into  some  kind  of 
a  security  community.  It  is  now  becoming 


quite  inconceivable  that  an  ASEAN  coun- 
try would  go  to  war  against  another 
member  of  the  association. 

The  situation  in  Northeast  Asia  is, 
however,  clearly  very  different  from 
Southeast  Asia.  Besides  all  of  the  other 
reasons  for  arms  purchases  which  also 
apply  to  the  ASEAN  countries,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  an  arms  race  or  a  series 
of  arms  races  are  taking  place  among 
the  Northeast  Asian  countries.  The  ten- 
sion in  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  the 
China-Taiwan  conflict  have  mostly  been 
responsible  for  the  massive  armaments 
being  carried  out  by  the  concerned  par- 
ties. At  the  same  time  increases  in  arms 
purchases  also  lead  to  heightened  ten- 
sions, as  shown  by  China's  reaction  to 
Taiwan's  acquisition  of  new  fighter  air- 
crafts.  The  general  instability  of  its  im- 
mediate geo-political  environment  has  also 
induced  Japan  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  defence  readiness  in  spite  of  its  Con- 
stitutional contraint. 

The  establishment  of  the  ASEAN  Re- 
gional Forum  to  promote  CBM  and  carry 
out  preventive  diplomacy  has  not  been 
able  to  reduce  tensions  in  Northeast  Asia 
since  two  key  members,  Taiwan  and 
North  Korea,  have  not  been  included  in 
the  multilateral  security  dialogues.  There 
is  clearly  an  urgent  need  for  Northeast 
Asia  to  develop  its  own  sub-regional  or- 
ganisation, like  ASEAN,  and  to  agree 
upon  a  code  of  conduct  which  de-legitim- 
ises the  use  or  threat  of  force  in  settling 
disputes.  However,  the  prospect  for  estab- 
lishing such  an  organisation  does  not  seem 
too  bright,  given  China's  basic  preference 
for  bilateralism  and  its  determination  to  use 
force  against  Taiwan  if  necessary. 
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Given  the  increasingly  interdependent 
relations  between  countries  in  the  Asia 
Pacific  region,  the  ASEAN  states  clearly 
view  with  concern  the  security  situation 
in  Northeast  Asia.  An  escalation  of  con- 
flicts in  Northeast  Asia  can  spill  over  to 
Southeast  Asia,  since  such  conflicts 
can  affect  regional  trade  and  investment 
flows  and  disrupt  shipping.  But  more 
than  anything  else  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries are  worried  about  the  power  pro- 
jection capabilities  of  countries  such  as 
China  and  Japan  as  well  as  the  heigh- 
tening tension  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

The  recent  arms  acquisition  by  the 
ASEAN  countries  can  be  seen  as  a  move 
in  anticipation  of  the  emergence  of  new 
security  threats  to  the  region.  Instead  of 
an  arms  race  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
ASEAN  members'  seemingly  competitive 
military  procurement  may  be  viewed  as 
acquisitions  within  an  alliance.  In  other 
words,  the  ASEAN  members'  military  pur- 
chases should  be  seen  within  the  con- 
text of  their  partnership  in  ASEAN,  and 
their  relations  with  the  West  in  general.^'* 
Buying  similar  miltary  technology  would 
clearly  facilitate  military  cooperation  among 
the  various  ASEAN  members  as  there  will 
be  a  greater  commonality  and  interchange- 
ability  among  them. 

Unlike  an  independent  arms  race,  an 
acquisition  within  an  alliance  allows  a 
mechanism  for  check  and  control.  As 
long  as  the  arms  purchases  of  the  ASEAN 
states  remain  an  acquisition  within  an 
alliance  there  would  be  little  cause  for 
concerns,  and  would  contribute  to  the 


development  of  regional  capability.  The 
crucial  linchpin  to  regional  stability,  how- 
ever, is  ASEAN's  continued  unity  and 
vitality.  If  done  outside  the  context  of 
ASEAN  cooperation,  increases  in  arms 
expenditures  among  individual  ASEAN 
members  would  most  likely  lead  to  mu- 
tual suspicion  and  regional  instability.'^ 
Nevertheless,  given  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  ASEAN-wide  security  cooperation,  the 
mechanism  for  check  and  control  within 
the  association  has  not  really  been  formal- 
ised^ 


Security  Alliances 

One  of  the  major  features  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  era  is  the  withdrawal  of  most 
foreign  military  bases  from  Southeast 
Asia.  While  this  has  pushed  countries 
in  the  region  to  become  more  self-reliant 
in  their  defence  policy,  it  does  not  mean 
that  security  relations  with  extra-regional 
powers  have  become  totally  obsolete.  De- 
spite the  closure  of  their  bases  the  United 
States  continue  to  maintain  their  existing 
bilateral  security  agreements  with  their 
allies,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  at 
least  formally. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  also  devel- 
oped an  important  trend  in  which  "bases" 
have  been  replaced  with  "places".  This 
phenomenon  signifies  the  ofifers  of  mil- 
itary facilities  to  the  US,  such  as  to 
carry  out  re-fuelling  and  ship  repairs,  by 
a  number  of  the  ASEAN  countries  not 
formerly  linked  to  the  United  States  se- 
curity alliance  system.  Indonesia  and 


'"See  Ninok,  498. 
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Malaysia  have  both  offered  facilities  to 
US  ships,  while  Singapore  has  gone  even 
further  and  provides  a  mini  base  for  the 
US  navy  and  air  force. 

Although  these  facilities  are  basically 
offered  on  a  commercial  basis,  there  are 
clearly  important  security  considerations 
behind  them,  namely  to  keep  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  region.  There  are 
obviously  some  concerns  that  a  total 
withdrawal  by  the  US  from  the  region 
would  lead  to  a  power  dis-equilibrium 
given  the  emergence  of  other  major  Asia 
Pacific  powers.  At  the  same  time,  by  keep- 
ing these  facilities  relatively  small  and  to 
offer  them  on  a  commercial  basis,  these 
countries  also  signify  their  desire  for  in- 
dependence. 

One  of  the  most  important  trends  that 
has  recently  emerged  is  the  shift  in  Indo- 
nesia's attitude  towards  security  relations 
with  external  powers,  as  demonstrated  by 
Indonesia's  offer  of  naval  facilities  to  the 
US  and  the  recent  signing  of  Indonesia- 
Australia  security  agreement.  Indonesia's 
offer  of  naval  repair  facilities  to  the  US 
navy  had  earlier  invited  comments,  given 
Indonesia's  well  known  aversion  to  formal 
security  linkages  with  an  outside  power. 
The  security  agreement  between  Indo- 
nesia and  Australia,  signed  in  January  1995 
has  clearly  gone  even  further.  Although 
the  Indonesian  government  has  been  at 
pains  to  explain  that  the  security  agree- 
ment does  not  amount  to  a  defence  alli- 
ance, the  fact  remains  that  this  is  the  first 
such  agreement  that  Indonesia  has  signed 
with  any  country.  Such  a  shift  in  Indo- 
nesia's security  policy  is  clearly  a  product 
of  its  reassesment  of  the  geo-political 
realities  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  which 


demands  a  much  more  pragmatic  and 
flexible  response  than  before. 

The  security  agreements  was  design- 
ed to  formalise  the  existing  defence  re- 
lationship between  the  two  countries 
which  have  flourished  and  diversified  in 
the  past  decade.  More  than  anything  else, 
for  Indonesia  the  agreement  is  regarded 
as  a  symbolic  statement  that  Australia  is 
important  to  Indonesia  and  to  reassure  the 
Australian  public  that  Indonesia  does 
not  pose  a  threat  to  Australia.  The  se- 
curity agreement  has  not  been  conceived 
as  an  alliance  against  a  common  enemy. 

The  Indonesia-Australia  security  agree- 
ment has  obviously  raised  some  questions 
regarding  Lhe  continuing  relevance  of  the 
Five  Powers  Defence  Arrangement  (FPDA), 
a  security  alliance  between  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Although  never  openly 
articulated,  it  was  generally  perceived  that 
the  FPDA  was  partly  aimed  at  containing 
Indonesia.  In  response,  Indonesia  had 
tended  to  view  the  FPDA  with  some  irrita- 
tion, regarding  its  presence  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  realisation  of  ZOPFAN. 

With  the  agreement  between  Indonesia 
and  Australia  there  has  clearly  been  a 
slight  shift  in  equation,  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  detrimental  to  the  FPDA.  In 
fact,  now  Indonesia  is  likely  to  view  the 
FPDA  in  a  much  more  favourable  light. 
At  the  same  time,  given  the  very  close 
relations  between  the  ASEAN  countries, 
in  particular  between  Indonesia,  Malay- 


'*Sce  Ikrar  Nusa  Bhakti,  "Strange  Neighbours." 
Trends,  The  Business  Times,  Weekend  Edition,  Janu- 
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sia  and  Singapore  and  the  traditional 
links  that  exist  between  Australia  and 
the  latter  two  countries,  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  the  new  security  agreement 
will  be  seen  as  a  threat  by  these  two 
countries.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
a  link  can  be  established  between  the 
FPDA  and  the  Indonesia-Australia  se- 
curity agreement  which  would  provide 
a  foundation  for  the  development  of 
a  common  security  framework  in  the 
region.  Such  a  development,  if  it  is 
carried  out  within  much  wider  regional 
security  dialogues  and  cooperation,  would 
clearly  enhance  regional  stability. 

Gondusion 

The  preceding  analyses  paint  an  op- 
timistic picture  of  Southeast  Asian  se- 
curity. Despite  remaining  security  prob- 
lems at  the  domestic  level,  all  of  the 
ASEAN  countries  have  now  emerged  into 
basically  viable  entities.  This  situation 
has  attracted  the  other  Southeast  Asian 
coxmtries  to  draw  closer  to  ASEAN,  lead- 
ing to  the  eventual  ASEANisation  of  the 
whole  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  regional 
acceptance  of  the  established  ASEAN 
code  of  conduct  of  international  relations, 
which  firmly  rejects  the  use  of  force  and 
advocates  peaceful  means  for  settling  dis- 
putes, as  well  as  the  deepening  of  intra- 
regional  cooperation,  will  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  much  more  peaceful  and 
stable  Southeast  Asia  than  ever  before. 

Security  uncertainties,  however,  still 
abound  in  the  wider  Asia  Pacific  region 
which  impinge  directly  on  the  security 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Unlike  in  the  earlier 
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era,  however,  the  more  fluid  Asia  Pacific 
regional  structure  has  given  Southeast 
Asian  countries  more  room  to  manoeuvre 
and  the  freedom  to  make  choices.  Even 
more  importantly,  ASEAN's  achievement 
has  given  it  the  confidence  to  play  a  more 
pro-active  role  in  helping  to  design  a  new 
region-wide  security  structure  based  on 
dialogues  rather  than  power  politics. 

The  ASEAN  countries'  responses  to 
the  new  security  challenges  have  been 
characterised  by  pragmatism,  producing 
an  eclectic  mix  of  realism  and  idealism. 
On  the  one  hand  the  ASEAN  countries 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  development 
of  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  as  a  means 
to  promote  CBM,  preventive  diplomacy 
and  possibly  to  find  solutions  to  the 
various  regional  conflicts.  In  particular, 
ASEAN  has  studiously  tried  to  engage 
China,  the  coimtry  posing  the  biggest  se- 
curity question  in  the  Asia  Pacific  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  seen  that 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia  do  not  want 
to  take  chances  where  their  security  is 
concerned.  With  the  declining  security  role 
of  the  United  States  most  of  the  non-com- 
munist states  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
tried  to  become  more  self-reliant  in  their 
defence  policy.  This  has  led  to  a  signi- 
ficant rise  in  arms  procurement  and  the 
modernisation  of  the  regional  defence 
structures,  shifting  from  counter-insur- 
gency to  a  more  conventional  defence 
structure.  At  the  same  time  new  security 
cooperation  and  linkages  are  also  being 
developed.  All  of  these  moves  are  design- 
ed to  enhance  the  countries  respective 
defence  capability,  which  in  turn  will  also 
contribute  to  the  development  of  regional 
resilience. 


Effects  of  AFTA  as  a  World  Market 
Oriented  Regional  Integration  on  the 
Industrial  Development  of  the 
Participating  Countries 

Heike  Proff  and  Harald  V.  Proff 


SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
ties there  has  been  an  increased 
trend  in  the  world  economy  to- 
wards regional  trade  agreements.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  for  economic  policy 
is  beside  NAFTA  (USA,  Canada  and 
Mexico)  and  MERCOSUR  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay)  the  AFTA 
(Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indo- 
nesia, Brunei,  the  Philippines  and  Viet- 
nam). In  addition  to  these  there  are  a 
large  number  of  other  regional  integra- 
tion agreements  in  all  parts  of  the  globe 
in  which  industrializing  countries  par- 
ticipate (cf.  de  la  Torre,  Kelly  1992, 
26£f). 

In  contrast  to  Africa  and  Latin  Ame-. 
rica,  the  Asian  countries  early  followed 
on  a  strategy  of  export-oriented  develop- 
ment based  on  a  strong  export  perform- 


ance of  manufactured  products  which  is 
now  to  be  more  strongly  coordinated 
through  AFTA.  This  movement  to  stronger 
economic  ties  between  the  Asian  coun- 
tries rises  the  question  of  the  effects  of 
AFTA  on  the  industrial  development  of 
the  participating  countries. 

The  plan  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.  In 
Section  1,  ah  overview  of  AFTA  as  a 
world  market  oriented  regional  integra- 
tion is  presented.  Section  2  examines  the 
importance  of  industrial  development  in 
the  development  process  and  Section  3  ex- 
plains the  static  effects  of  a  regional  in- 
tegration on  industry.  Dynamic  aspects 
are  added  in  Section  4  in  a  model  of  in- 
dustrial adjustment.  Sustainability  issues 
of  the  industrial  development  are  final-  ^ 
ly  discussed  in  Section  5. 
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Economic  Importance  of  AFTA  as 
a  Homogeneous  World  Market 
Oriented  Regional  Integration 

In  general  we  can  differentiate  between 
two  general  types  of  regional  integration 
(cf.  Profif,  H.V.  1993,  282): 

•  homogeneous  regional  integrations:  as- 
sociations of  countries  at  a  similar  level 
of  development;  and 

•  heterogeneous  regional  integrations:  as- 
sociations of  countries  at  differing  le- 
vels of  development. 

While  the  association  of  the  industrial 
countries  USA  and  Canada  with  the  less 
developed  Mexico  in  NAFTA  is  an  ex- 
ample for  a  heterogeneous  regional  in- 
tegration, AFTA  and  MERCOSUR  are  ex- 
amples for  an  homogeneous  regional  in- 
tegration. 

Beyond  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  clas- 
sify less  developed  countries  according 
to  their  stage  of  development  and  to  exa- 
mine the  corresponding  country  groups 
separately,  for  this  could  give  rise  to  the 
impression  that  newly  industrializing  coun- 
tries (NICs)  show  considerably  fewer  de- 
velopment problems  than  ,t]^.e,  poorest 
group  of  the  least  developed  countries 
(LLDCs).  If,  however,  the  dualism  of  the 
economic  structures  in  the  NICs  is  taken 
into  account,  i.e.  the  considerable  differ- 
ences in  income  and  development  be- 
tween the  highly  developed  conurbations, 
e.g.  Jakarta  or  Bangkok  ~  which  them- 
selves show  immense  income  disparities 
~  and  the  extremely  underdeveloped  ru- 
ral areas,  the  classification  of  developing 
countries  proves  to  be  highly  problema- 
tical. If,  furthermore,  ~  as  the  case  in  this 


article  ~  economic  development  is  under- 
stood to  mean  a  structural  change  in 
the  economy  with  a  parallel  increase 
in  the  participation  of  the  population 
in  the  formal  economic  system,  increas- 
ing industrialization,  urbanization  and 
a  change  in  trade  pattern  and  consump- 
tion habits  (cf.  Sell  1993,  2),  it  is  un- 
necessary to  differentiate  between  less 
developed  countries  according  to  their 
stage  of  development  when  examining 
the  effects  of  different  types  of  world 
market  oriented  regional  integration. 

In  comparison  to  the  differences  in 
the  level  of  development  between  the 
USA  and  Mexico  most  AFTA  member 
countries  appear  to  be  relatively  similar 
concerning  purchasing  power.  If  Singa- 
pore and  Brunei  are  taken  as  exeptions  ~ 
they  reached  a  high  purchasing  power 
parity  because  of  oil  exporting  (Brunei), 
low  infrastructure  expenditines  (city  state 
Singapore)  and  a  small  population  (both)  ~ 
AFTA  could  be  classified  as  a  homo- 
geneous integration  (see  Table  1).  The 
export  performances  of  most  member  coim- 
tries  indicate  it's  world  market  orienta- 
tion. 

The  economic  importance  of  AFTA  re- 
sults from  the  potential  and  dynamics 
of  its  market  and  from  depth  and  speed 
of  integration.  Although  the  purchasing 
power  of  AFTA  (US$1,638  bn.  ppp)  is 
higher  than  that  of  MERCOSUR  (US$ 
1.288  bn.  ppp)  but  significantly  lower 
than  that  of  NAFTA  (US$8,007  bn.  ppp), 
the  market  dynamics,  measured  with  the 
expected  annual  economic  growth,  of 
AFTA  (4,1  per  cent)  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  two  other  regional  integrations 
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Table  1 


BASIC  STRUCTURAL  DATA  OF  THE  AFTA  IN  COMPARISON  TO  NAFTA 

Per-capita 

Exports 

purchasing  power  parity 

Population 

(in  US-Dollar) 

C{-n  \A\ci 

(as  per  cent  of  GDP) 

Indonesia 

3.690 

197.6 

24  . 

homogeneous  \ 

Malaysia 

8.763 

20.3 

78 

Thailand 

6.870 

61.0 

38  ( 

regional  J 

Philippines  2.800 

68.5 

48  V 

integration  / 

Vietnam 

1.263 

75.5 

23  ^ 

Singapore 

21.493 

3.1 

143 

Brunei 

21.065 

0.3 

38 

USA 

25.900 

265.2 

8  y' 

heterogeneousX 

Canada 

21.268 

29.9 

33  ( 

regional  ] 

Mexico 

7.490 

91.7 

32  V 

integration 

Source:  World  Bank  ( 1 996),  Asian  Development  Bank  ( 1 996). 


(MERCOSUR  1,8  per  cent,  NAFTA  2,4  per 
cent). 

Depth  and  speed  of  integration  give 
further  indications  of  how  much  the  inte- 
grations efforts  have  proceeded  and  how 
quick  they  probably  will  further  develop. 
With  that  it  can  be  estimated,  when  the 
expected  market  potential  will  be  realized 
and  when  the  forecasted  market  growth 
will  realistically  be  reached.  The  integra- 
tion process  contains  six  elements,  that 
lead  to  an  increasing  depth  of  integra- 
tion (Hufbauer  and  Schott  1994,  3-13): 

•  free  trade  in  goods  and  services; 

•  free  transfer  of  capital; 

•  labour  mobility; 

•  supraregional  institutions; 

•  monetary  coordination;  and 

•  fiscal  integration. 

They  describe  the  actual  integration 
processes  much  better  than  the  differen- 
tiation between  different  forms  of  re- 
gional integrations  (free  trade  area,  cus- 


toms union,  common  market,  economic 
union  and  political  vmion),  made  in  eco- 
nomics text  books.  Figure  2  compares* 
AFTA's  depth  of  integration  to  that  of 
other  regional  integrations  based  on  a 
scale  of  0  (lowest)  to  5  (highest).  The  ra- 
tional for  the  AFTA  achievement  scores 
is  briefly  described  below.  To  start  with 
free  trade  in  goods  and  services,  the 
AFTA  haven't  been  successful  removing 
internal  tariffs  and  quotas.  Although  a 
reduction  of  tariff  to  0-5  per  cent  for  90 
per  cent  of  all  intra- AFT  A  traded  goods 
is  negotiated  until  the  year  2003  a  very 
big  uncertainty  remains  concerning  es- 
cape clauses  and  exclusion  lists.  Tech- 
nical standards,  harmonization  principle 
have  not  been  fully  worked  out,  so  that 
the  potential  for  non-tariff-barriers  is 
still  very  high.  This  lead  to  a  score  of  2. 
In  the  case  of  capital  movement  big  dif- 
ferences between  the  different  countries 
exist,  so  that  an  average  score  of  2  seems 
to  be  realistic. 
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SCORES  OF  DIFFERENT  ECONOMIC  INTEGRATIONS 
Elements  of  the 

Integration  Process  EU  NAFTA  MERCOSUR  AFTA 

(Depth  of  integration) 


Free  trade  in  goods  and  services  4  4  2  2 

Free  movement  of  capital  4  4  12 

Free  movement  of  labour  3  2  11 

Supraregional  institutions  5  3  2  0 

Monetary  coordination  3  1  0  0 

Fiscal  coordination  1  0  0  0 

Average  3.3  2.3  1  0.8 


0  =  low  5  =  high  "  ' 

Source:  Asian  Development  Bank  (1996,  175-213);  Hufbauer.  Schott  (1994,  6);  Schutte.  Lasserre 
(1996,  S.28)  and  Siow  Yue  (1995). 
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In  the  case  of  labour  mobility,  a  score 
of  1  is  explained  by  significant  remain- 
ing barriers,  in  hiring  foreign  workers 
due  to  the  different  labour  market  condi- 
tions. In  the  area  of  supraregional  insti- 
tutions, the  AFTA  has  not  yet  any  insti- 
tution with  powers  of  comparable  insti- 
tutions in  federal  states  which  lead  to  a 
score  of  0.  In  the  area  of  monetary  coordi- 
nation, the  AFTA  will  have  to  go  a  long 
distance  to  maintain  exchange  rate  fluc- 
tuations within  a  small  band  and  in  com- 
parison with  progress  on  free  trade  in 
goods  and  services,  the  AFTA  has  made 
little  headway  in  the  area  of  fiscal  coor- 
dination which  explains  the  score  of  0  for 
the  two  remaining  elements. 

Table  2  compares  the  scores  of  eco- 
nomic integration  of  EU,  NAFTA, 
MERCOSUR  and  AFTA. 

Table  2  indicates  that  AFTA  scores 
lowest  in  the  depth  -of  integration  with 
the  consequence  that  economic  integra- 


tion in  Southeast  Asia  will  be  a  long 
term  project,  as  it  has  been  in  Europe. 
Especially  for  long  term  decisions  of 
industrial  firms  the  time  to  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  regional  integration  is  highly 
important.  An  indication  gives  the  speed 
of  integration  as  the  difference  between 
the  average  annual  growth  of  trade  and 
production  in  a  region.  A  forecast  of 
the  World  Bank  (1995,  15)  shows  a  higher 
speed  of  integration  in  South  America 
(2,2  per  cent)  than  in  Southeast  Asia 
(1,6  per  cent)  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
(0,4  per  cent). 


Importance  of  Industrial  Develop- 
ment 

Industrial  cores  and  a  process  of  in- 
dustrialization emanating  from  them  are 
central  elements  of  every  development  pol- 
icy concept.  There  are  five  essential  reasons 
for  industrialization  in  developing  coun- 
tries (cf.  Proff,  H.  1995,  70): 
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•  the  close  correlation  between  econom- 
ic growth  and  industrialization  in  the 
development  process; 

•  the  tendency  of  the  terms  of  trade  for 
agricultural  products  to  fall; 

•  the  greater  development  potential  of  in- 
dustry compared  to  agriculture,  since 
the  income  elasticity  of  domestic  de- 
mand for  manufacturers  is  higher  than 
that  for  basic  foodstuffs; 

•  the  positive  employment  effects  of  in- 
dustrialization; and 

•  the  possibility  of  the  substitution  of 
imports. 

Industrialization  as  one  component  of 
development  supports  the  transition  from 
the  subsistence  and  barter  economy  to  the 
market  economy,  while  at  the  same  time 
rationalizing  all  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion. Despite  the  necessity  of  combating 
poverty  in  the  short  run,  the  medium 
and  long-run-industrialization  objectives 
must  not  be  forgotten,  for  otherwise  con- 
sumption will  have  to  be  financed  for  a 
lenghty  period  —  with  all  the  resulting 
consequences  for  the  indebtedness  of 
the  developing  countries  —  and  the  de- 
velopment policy  will  degenerate  to  a 
"global  social  policy"  (Menzel  1992, 
202).'  Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  social  justice  and  the  sustainability 
of  economical  and  ecological  develop- 

2 

ment   are  important  conditions  for  en- 


Individual  countries,  mainly  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  already  demonstrate  this  trend.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Tanzania  in  1994  gross  domestic  pro- 
duct of  US$2.1  bn.  confronted  development  aid 
transfer  to  the  tune  of  US$  1.5  bn. 

2 

Sustainability  means  the  "search  for  a  path 
of  economic  progress  which  does  not  impair 


suring  that  the  world  economy  will  be 
capable  of  surviving  in  the  long  term. 
But  for  this  reason  to  regard  the  indus- 
trialization of  the  developing  countries 
as  being  of  less  importance  than  socio- 
political objectives  and  to  reject  the 
further  economic  and  social  development 
of  a  large  part  of  the  world's  population 
on  the  basis  of  sustainability  theses, 
is  unjustifiable  and  unrealistic.  The  sup- 
plying of  scarce  resources,  also  for  future 
generations,  should  be  our  aim,  not  the 
continued  exclusion  from  this  supply  of 
individual  countries  and  continents. 


Expansion  of  Industrial  Production 
through  Regional  Integration 

AFTA  as  a  world  market  oriented  re- 
gional integration  concentrates  on  the 
creation  of  trade.  The  trade-creation  ef- 
fect is  one  of  the  non-monetary  effects  of 
regional  integration^  and  leads  to  in- 
creased trade  between  the  participating 
countries  due  to  the  reduction  of  cus- 
toms duties,  which  can  result  in  the  sti- 
mulation of  the  economies  of  these  coun- 
tries and  the  achievements  of  economic 
growth.  This  positive  effect,  which  is 
based  on  the  most  efficient  utilization 
of  the  resources  available  in  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  is  in  contrast  to  the 
trade  diversion  effect  which  arises  be- 


welfare  of  future  generations"  (Pearce  et.  al.  1990, 
S.  28). 

^Among  the  monetary  effects  the  most  inter- 
esting is  the  formation  of  larger  currency  areas 
via  regionalization.  In  Asia  the  importance  of  the 
Yen  is  clearly  increasing  with  the  expansion  of 
inter-regional  trade  flows. 
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cause  of  competitive  products  from  third 
countries  which  are  not  party  to  the  re- 
gional integration  are  replaced  by  less 
competitive  products  from  the  partici- 
pating countries,  which  are  cheaper  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  in  tariffs. 

Altogether,  regional  integration  is  ex- 
pected to  stimulate  economic  growth  in 
the  participating  countries  while  having 
a  priori  undefined  effects  on  third  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  it  can  be  deduced  that 
the  welfare  gains  from  regional  integra- 
tion are  the  higher,  the  greater  the  simi- 
larity of  factor  endowment  in  the  par- 
ticipating countries  and  the  greater  the 
expansion  of  the  market.  These  welfare 
gains  result  from  increasing  intra-indus- 
try  trade,  i.e.  the  parallel  exporting  and 
importing  of  similar  goods  within  an 
economy,  which  in  contrast  to  inter- 
industry trade  shows  significant  wel- 
fare gains  for  both  factors  of  produc- 
tion according  to  the  Stolper-Samuelson- 
Theorem  (for  this,  cf  Krugman  1990,  50). 

The  regionalization  trends  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineties  have  thus  been 
directed  towards  a  greater  participation 
in  the  world  market,  or  have  as  their 
aim,  by  means  of  the  creation  of  an 
attractive  internal  market,  not  to  be  cut 
off  any  further  from  events  on  the  world 
market  (cf.  Rubio  1991,  91-116).  This 
demonstrates  that  the  role  attached  to 
regionalization  in  the  development  pro- 
cess takes  place  parallel  to  the  changes 
in  the  economic  and  political  environ- 
ment. 

The  consequence  of  the  emphasis  on 
trade  creation  in  the  more  recent  regional 
integration  agreements,  like  AFTA,  with 


their  orientation  towards  world  market, 
for  the  less  developed  participating  coun- 
tries too,  is  ~  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
sure to  adjust  their  domestic  economic 
structures  ~  that  as  a  result  of  economic 
cooperation  they  have  increased  market 
access  in,  and  increased  opportunities 
for  export  to,  the  other  countries  which 
are  party  to  the  agreement.  If  regional- 
ization is  conducted  with  an  orientation 
towards  world  markets  in  the  form  of  an 
attempt  to  agree  to  trade-policy  mea- 
sures with  both  developing  policy  and 
world-market  oriented  objectives  simul- 
taneously, then  regional  integration  agree- 
ments can  be  expected  to  contribute  to- 
wards an  expansion  of  the  industrial  pro- 
duction and  industrial  exports  in  the 
countries  involved.  The  effects  of  world 
market  orientated  regional  integration 
on  industrial  development  will  there- 
fore be  more  closely  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing. 


Effects  of  Regional  Integration  on 
Industrial  Development 

The  processes  of  the  adjustment  in  the 
industrial  sector  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries as  a  reaction  to  the  formation  of  the 
world  market  oriented  regional  associa- 
tion vary  depending  on  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  countries  involved  and 
the  nature  of  their  trade  flows.  We  have 
already  grouped  AFTA  on  the  average 
as  an  homogeneous  regional  integra- 
tion with  participating  countries  at  a 
similar  stage  of  development.  Additional- 
ly there  has  to  be  a  differentiation  between 
inter-industrial  and  intra-industrial  trade. 
In  inter-industrial  trade  similar  goods  are 
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either  only  exported  from,  or  only  im- 
ported to,  any  individual  participating 
coimtry  or  to  the  others,  whereas  in  intra- 
industrial  trade  similar  goods  are  exported 
and  imported  at  the  same  time. 

The  nature  of  the  trade  flows  supple- 
ments the  index  of  "complementarity"  (cf 
World  Bank  1995,  20)  which  is  often 
applied  in  connection  with  regional  in- 
tegration. This  index  defines  the  degree 
of  congruence  of  the  baskets  of  import- 
ed and  exported  goods  within  a  region 
and  thus  the  interlinking  of  intra-re- 
gional  trade.  Without  the  differentiation 
between  inter-industrial  and  intra-indus- 
trial  trade  the  effects  on  the  industrial 
sector  of  the  participating  countries  can- 
not meaningfully  be  deduced,  however, 
so  that  in  the  following  the  nature  of 
the  trade  flows  will  be  examined  direct- 
ly and  not  the  complementarity  of  baskets 
of  traded  goods. 

The  possible  effects  on  the  indus- 
trial sector,  as  a  function  of  the  nature 
of  the  expected  trade  flows,  can  also  be 
forecast  for  integration  agreements  among 
countries  which  previously  hardly  had 
any  foreign  trade  at  all  due  , to  .trade 
barriers.  While  in  homogeneous  integra- 
tion agreements  both  purely  inter-indus- 
trial trade  and  a  combination  of  inter- 
industrial  and  intra-industrial  trade  (mixed 
trade)  can  be  initiated  and  strengthen- 
ed, the  trade  arising  under  heterogene- 
ous integration  agreements  is  .ex  defi- 
nitione  always  mixed.  Thus  as  a  function 
of  the  congruence  of  the  participating. 

A. 

countries  with  regard  to  their  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  of  the  nature  of  their 
trade  flows,  three  types  of  regional  in- 


tegration can  be  defined  with  significant 
differences  in  the  adjustment  processes 
in  their  industrial  sectors: 

1.  homogeneous  integration  with  only 
inter-industrial  trade; 

2.  homogeneous  integration  with  both 
inter-industrial  and  intra-industrial  trade; 
and 

3.  heterogeneous  integration  with  both 
inter-industrial  and  intra-industrial  trade. 

The  participating  coxmtries  of  AFTA 
form  a  world  market  oriented  homogene- 
ous regional  association  which  initiates 
and  strengthens  both  inter-industrial  and 
intra-industrial  trade.  This  can  be  seen  if 
we  provide  a  brief  description  of  the  in- 
dustrial sector  in  their  member  countries 
(see  Table  3). 

Basically,  industrial  enterprises  in  these 
countries  can  be  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  produc- 
tion: (1)  the  processing  of  raw  materials 
and  wage-intensive  production;  (2)  im- 
port substitution  for  the  manufacture  of 
capital-intensive  production  at  a  higher 
level  of  value  added  under  the  shelter 
of  protectionism;  and  (3)  competitive  and 
exportable  production  at  a  higher  level 
of  value  added.  Firms  belonging  to  the 
first  group  operate  in  the  traditional  in- 
dustrial sector  of  less  developed  countries 
and  produce  inter-industrially  traded  goods 
on  the  basis  of  comparative  advant- 
ages, such  as  explained  by  classical/neo- 
classical foreign  trade  theory.  Firms  from 
the  second  and  third  group  with  pro- 
duction at  higher  level  of  value  added 
form  these  countries'  modern  industrial 
sector.  Their  production  becomes  inter- 
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THE  INDONESIAN  QUARTERLY,  XXIV/4 
INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR  IN  SELECTED  AFTA  MEMBER  COUNTRIES 


TRADITIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
SECTOR 

Processing  of  raw  materials 
and  wage-intensive  production 


MODERN  INDUSTIUAL  SECTOR 


Import-substitution  for 
the  manufacture  of 
capital  intensive 
production 


Competitive  and  exportable 
production  at  a  higher 
level  of  value  added 


*  wood  based  products 

*  rubber  products 
Malaysia        *  paper  products 

*  non  ferrous  metal  products 

*  textiles 

*  footware 


*  automobiles 

*  transportation 
machinery 


*  scientific  and  measuring 
eqmpment 

*  electronic  products 

*  plastic  and  chemical 
products 


Thailand 


*  textiles 

*  paper  products 

*  metal  products 
*food 

*  footware 


*  machinery 

*  automobiles 


*  electronic  appliance 
products 

*  automobiles 

*  computer  parts 

*  plastic  products 


*  iron  and  steel  products 

*  textiles 

Indonesia       *  non  ferrous  metal  products 

*  paper  products 
♦food 


*  automobiles 

*  chemical  products 


*  electronic  products 


Source:  Asian  Development  Bank  (1996);  Fukushima,  Kwan  (1995);  Saad  (1995);  Salleh  (1995). 


nationally  competitive  and  thus  tradable 
by  means,  for  example,  of  product  dif- 
ferentiation. The  "new  foreign  trade  theory" 
explains  intra-industrial  trade  flows  with 
the  existence  of  firm  specific  or  com- 
petitive advantages  (cf.  H.  Flam,  E. 
Helpman  1987).  Table  3  shows  that  the 
three  selected  AFTA-countries  have  a 
diversified  yet  somewhat  similar  indus- 
trial structure. 

In  the  traditional  industrial  sector  the 
same  adjustment  processes  will  take  place 
as  with  the  type  of  integration  with  pure- 
ly inter-industrial  trade:  This  type  of  inte- 
gration affects  above  all  the  often  gov- 


ernment-owned import  substitution  in- 
dustries, which  manufacture  inferior  pro- 
ducts with  capital-intensive  and  usually 
inefficient  methods  imder  the  shelter  of 
protectionism,  and  which  do  not  succeed 
in  making  the  transformation  of  efficient, 
nationally  and  internationally  competi- 
tive industries.  Since  the  formation  of  a 
regional  association  means  not  only  that 
they  are  faced  with  increasing  competition 
as  a  result  of  the  liberalization  of  trade, 
but  that  the  harmonization  of  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries as  a  rule  leads  to  the  reduction  of 
subsidies,  many  of  these  firms  must  leave 
the  market. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  even  po- 
tentially successful  import  substitution 
projects  are  negatively  affected.  They 
would  be  able  to  achieve  international 
competitiveness,  but  they  fail  without 
preliminary  subsidization  and  temporary 
protection  in  the  early  stages.  If  the  re- 
sources which  are  set  free  by  the  closing 
down  of  these  industries  are  only  diverted 
into  the  production  and  exporting  of  inter- 
industrially  tradable  goods,  this  would 
mean  for  the  industrial  sector  an  increase 
in  the  processing  of  raw  materials  and 
wage-intensive  production,  since  the  basis 
for  competitive  and  exportable  production 
at  a  higher  level  of  production  has  been 
removed.  Thus,  in  a  homogeneous  re- 
gional association  in  which  inter-indus- 
trial trade  flows  are  initiated  or  streng- 
thened, welfare  will  increase  in  line  with 
static,  classical/neo-classical  theory  but 
industrial  production  will  stagnate  or 
even  decline.  There  is  a  trend  to  de-indus- 

4 

trialisation. 

With  the  formation  of  a  homogene- 
ous world  market  oriented  regional  asso- 
ciation with  mixed  trade,  however,  the 
enterprises  in  the  modern  industrial 
sector  which  have  successfully  complet- 
ed the  import  substitution  phase  and 
are  already  diversifying  their  exports 
can  strengthen  the  production  of  intra- 
industrially  traded  goods  because  better 
sales  opportunities  for  these  products 


The  participating  national  economies  in 
homogeneous  regional  integration  with  only  inter- 
industrial  trade  flows  arc  thus  faced  with  a  conflict 
of  aims  between  the  increasing  of  welfare  and  the 
increasing  of  industrial  production  (cf.  Cooper, 
Massel  1965,  464). 


will  arise  on  the  markets  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  For  this  reason  the 
possibility  also  arises  for  import-sub- 
stituting firms  which  until  now  have  not 
been  exporting  to  avoid  a  main  barrier 
to  import-substitution  industrialization. 
Because  of  the  low  level  of  purchasing 
power  in  domestic  markets  and  the  pro- 
tectionism of  potential  trading  partners, 
many  potentially  successful  enterprises 
which  were  founded  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  import  substitution  stra- 
tegy were  unable  to  achieve  sufficient 
economies  of  scale  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket to  be  able  to  supply  competitive  goods 
of  a  higher  value  added  to  export  mar- 
kets, too. 

In  a  homogeneous  world  market  orient- 
ed regional  integration  with  mixed  trade, 
enterprises  can  achieve  higher  economies 
of  scale,  so  that  even  in  less  developed' 
countries  the  production  of  industrial 
goods  with  a  higher  value  added  can  be 
established.  At  the  same  time  this  lends 
support  to  technical  progress  and  creates 
new  jobs. 

The  relationship  between  modern  and 
traditional  industries  depends  on  a  large 
number  of  influencing  factors,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  a  priori  to  estimate  the  total 
change  in  the  industrial  sector.  Decisive 
influencing  factors  are  the  degree  of 
competitiveness  of  the  previously  pro- 
tected enterprises  and  the  economic  im- 
portance of  the  branches  of  industry 
which  profit  particularly  from  regional  in- 
tegration. In  order  to  be  able  to  infer 
further  processes  of  adjustment  in  the 
industrial  sector  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries caused  by  the  formation  of  a  homo- 
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geneous  association  with  mixed  trade, 
the  individual  product  markets  of  the 
relevant  industries  must  be  examined.  The 
estimation  of  the  sustainability  of  the  po- 
tential industrial  successes  arising  from 
world  market  oriented  regional  integra- 
tion agreements  will  vary  according  to 
the  structure  and  dynamism  of  these 
product    markets.^  In  Figure  1  the  effects 


of  a  homogeneous  world  market  orient- 
ed regional  integration  with  mixed  trade 
on  the  industrial  sector  are  summarized. 

Figure  1  again  shows  clearly  that  these 
integrations  offer  support  to  enterprises 
in  both  the  modern  and  the  traditional 
industrial  sector  in  the  less  developed 
member  countries.  Only  import-substi- 


Figure  1 


ADJUSTMENT  PROCESSES  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR  OF  LCD'S  IN 
HOMOGENEOUS  REGIONAL  INTEGRATION  WITH  MIXED  TRADE 

Diversion  of  Resources 


4/ 

Processing  of  raw  materials 
and  wage-intensive  production 

Traditional  industrial  sector 

Import  subtitution 

Competitive  and  exportable 
production  at  a  higher  level 
of  value  added 

Modem  industrial  sector 

Market  exit  of  ineeflcient  import-substituting  enterprises 


Direct  area  of  the  stuctural  adjustment  programmes 


Direct  area  of  influence  of  regional  integration 


Source:  Own  design. 


The  adjustment  processes  interfered  for  the 
industrial  sector  of  less  developed  countries  from 
the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  regional  associa- 
tion with  mixed  trade  also  ensue  for  the  industrial 
sector  of  the  less  developed  participating  countries 
in  heterogeneous  associations,  since  ex  dcfinitione 
mixed  trade  also  takes  place  there  and  thus  the 
modem  industrial  sector  is  supported,  although  with 
greater  degree  of  intensity.  The  potential  sales  in 
the  internal  market  are  much  higher  than  in  homo- 


geneous regional  associations  due  to  the  high  level 
of  purchasing  power  in  the  participating  industrial 
countries.  In  view  of  the  strong  competition  from 
enterprises  from  the  participating  industrial  coun- 
tries, the  overall  effects  of  heterogeneous  integra- 
tion on  the  industrial  sector  of  the  less  developed 
countries  is  the  more  positive,  the  larger  their 
modern  sector  is  and  the  more  enterprises  of  the 
third  group  are  able  to  combine  their  country- 
specific  advantages,  or  in  other  words  their  com- 
parative and  competitive  advantages  cleverly. 
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tution  industries  which  do  not  satisfy 
demand  will  be  forced  by  this  type  of  in- 
tegration to  leave  the  market.  Other  than 
in  the  case  of  structural  adjustment  prog- 
rams of  the  IMF  and  World  Bank,  the 
opening  up  of  markets  thus  supports 
those  areas  of  industry  which  produce  intra- 
industrially  tradable  goods,  so  that  manu- 
facturing industry  is  also  given  a  de- 
velopment perspective. 

Altogether  therefore  AFTA  as  a  world 
market  oriented  regional  integration  agree- 
ment has  a  largely  positive  economic 
effect  on  the  industrial  sector,  in  that  in- 
dustrial cores  are  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported. The  question  remains  unanswer- 
ed, however,  as  to  the  long-term  devel- 
opment policy  sustainability  of  these,  ef- 
forts in  view  of  the  possible  reactions 
by  third  parties  in  the  international  eco- 
nomy. 


Development  Policy  Sustainability 

At  first  glance  world  market  oriented 
regional  integration  agreements  appear 
to  support  economic  development  in  less 
developed  participating  countries.  This 
is  sufficient  for  their  effects  to  be  much 
more  positive  than  those  of  the  first 
wave  of  regional  integration  outside  Asia, 
which  was  inwardly  oriented,  in  the  mid- 
sixties.  World  market  oriented  regional  as- 
sociations create,  in  addition,  the  general 
conditions  for  an  increase  in  the  indus- 
trial production  and  industrial  exports. 
They  are  therefore  a  meaningful  and  ne- 
cessary supplement  to  the  structural 
adjustment  programs  of  the  international 
financial  institutions  in  less  developed 


countries,  the  intention  of  which  is  a 
process  of  transformation  in  the  indus- 
trial sector  towards  internationally  com- 
petitive enterprises  which  utilize  domes- 
tic resources,  but  which  do  not  adequately 
support  this  process  and  thus  contain 
the  danger  of  de-industrialization. 

This  positive  estimation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  world  market  oriented  regional 
integration  agreements  for  the  less  de- 
veloped participating  countries  does,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  limited  growth  of  world 
markets  and  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  regional  associations  among  de- 
veloping countries,  pose  the  question  as 
to  their  long-term  sustainability,  as  a  de- 
velopment policy  alternative.  While  the 
long-term  economic  sustainability  of  the 
regional  associations  oriented  towards 
the  domestic  market  was  dependent  on 
the  success  of  the  import  substitution 
strategy,  the  judgment  of  the  sustain- 
ability of  the  world  market  oriented  re- 
gional associations  must  take  the  -  re- 
actions of  other  actors  on  world  markets 
into  account.  Two  points  appear  particu- 
larly important  for  the  AFTA  members: 

•  the  influence  of  multinational  enter- 
prises in  these  countries;  and 

•  the  world-wide  (export)  competition 
among  less  developed  member  coun- 
tries of  different  world  market  orient- 
ed regional  associations. 

Multinational  enterprises  from  Japan, 
Europe  or  the  US  are  very  active  in  the 
AFTA  region  with  high  degrees  of  par- 
ticipation in  local  manufactruring  mea- 
sured in  terms  of  paid-up  capital  owner- 
ship (cf  Sekiguchi  1995  and  Soesastro 
'  1996). 
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Influence  of  Multinational  Enterprises 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  could  be 
shown  that  regional  integration  leads 
to  a  positive  development  of  the  eco- 
nomy as  a  whole  in  the  less  developed 
participating  countries  and  thus  to  grow- 
ing domestic  markets.  Primarily  in  Asia, 
but  also  in  Latin  America,  growth  rates 
are  being  achieved  and  forecast  which 
to  an  increasing  extent  are  arousing  the 
interest  of  multinational  enterprises.  Al- 
though there  are  long  transitional  pe- 
riods before  the  removal  of  customs  du- 
ties will  be  completed  in  AFTA  (2003- 
2010),  the  formation  of  a  regional  asso- 
ciation already  means  the  establishment 
of  more  stable  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions, which  are  an  essential  prerequi- 
site for  strategic  reactions  by  enterprises. 
This  is  particularly  important  for  the 
involvement  of  multinational  enterprises 
in-  less  developed  countries,  since  un- 
stable economic  and  political  conditions 
asiaorule  increase  the  risk  premiums, 
making  many  investments  unprofitable. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  in  particular,  re- 
gional associations  in  which  countries 
participate  which  have  until  then  been 
less  developed  are  regarded  as  the  long- 
term  relevant  fields  of  activity  for  inter- 
national management. 

The  most  important  changes  brought 
about  by  regional  integration  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  multinational  enter- 
prises is  the  improvement  in  sales  con- 
ditions. The  previously  tight  domestic 
markets  in  the  individual  countries  par- 
ticipating in  a  regional  integration  agree- 
ment have  often  prevented  a  greater  in- 
volvement by  foreign  firms  because  ex- 
ports were  often-  hindered  by  import  re- 


strictions and  the  necessary  invest- 
ments would  not  have  been  worthwhile. 
Regional  integration  improves  the  pro- 
curement conditions  for  firms  engaged 
in  the  area,  since  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  semi-finished  products  in 
the  region  is  extended  and  foreign  enter- 
prises in  particular  can  at  the  same  time 
increase  their  pressure  on  domestic  sup- 
pliers. The  investment  conditions  improve 
via  regional  integration  at  first  only  for 
enterprises  from  the  participating  coun- 
tries since  their  governments  primarily 
wish  advantages  to  accrue  to  their  home 
firms;  enterprises  from  third  countries 
are  to  be  excluded.  This  is  evident  above 
all  in  requirements  placed  on  enterprises 
from  third  countries  concerning  the  re- 
gional value-added  ("local  content")  as  a 
condition  for  duty-free  sales  in  the  mem- 
ber countries  and  in  regulations  govern- 
ing foreign  exchange  compensation. 

In  the  AFTA  negotiations  a  40  per 
cent  "regional  content"  was  agreed  first 
until  the  year  2003.  Final  assembly 
plants  with  a  very  low  depth  of  value- 
added  are  not  supported  by  regional 
integration.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, less  developed  countries  in  par- 
ticular are  very  interested  in  foreign 
direct  investment  as  an  engine  for  more 
rapid  economic  development.  But  also 
simply  in  view  of  the  improved  sales 
and  procurement  conditions  and,  for  ex- 
ample, the  possibility  of  realizing  eco- 
nomies of  scale  it  would  be  probably 
be  worthwhile  for  subsidiaries  of  third 
country  enterprises  to  produce  a  large 
part  of  their  value  added  in  the  region 
in  order  in  this  way  to  fulfill  the  "re- 
gional content"  requirements. 
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Since  the  interests  of  multinational 
enterprises  and  those  of  governments  are 
quite  different,  conflicts  in  the  develop- 
ment process  can  arise  here,  above  all 
since  multinational  enterprises  attempt 
to  internalize  the  effects  of  the  positive 
development  of  the  economy.  If  devel- 
opment policy  is  badly  managed  this 
can  lead  to  substitution  effects  between 
domestic  and  multinational  enterprises. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  and 
development  policy  this  leads  to  the 
danger  that  the  positive  developments 
inferred  in  the  industrial  sector  of  less 
developed  countries  can  be  weakened 
by  competition  from  third  countries.  Re- 
garded from  a  macroeconomics  point 
of  view  this  is  not  directly  negative  due 
to  the  positive  effects  of  foreign  direct 
investment  (iirflow  of  capital,  job  creation 
or  technologies)  but  it  cannot  be  ignored 
that  the  use  of  in-company  transfer 
prices  for  the  allocation  of  profits  in  the 
multinational  enterprises  causes  the  re- 
venue for  the  developing  country  to 
fall,  a  loss  which  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count in  purely  macroeconomics  models. 

Worldwide  Competition 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  two 
points  mentioned  above,  in  view  of  the 
growing  competition  on  world  export 
markets  between  the  individual  regions, 
whose  baskets  of  export  goods  are  be- 
coming increasing  similar,  future  com- 
petition between  the  individual  regions 
can  be  expected  to  become  much  harder. 
Similar  to  the  situation  regarding  agri- 
cultural exports  of  cash  crops,  which  were 
cultivated  and  exported  in  an  increasing 
number  of  developing  countries,  lead- 


ing to  the  collapse  of  prices  on  world 
markets,  an  over-supply  of  substitutable, 
manufactured  export  goods  can  have  a 
negative  influence  on  prices.  In  individual 
cases  the  competition  among  develop- 
ing countries  might  even  be  greater  than 
the  competition  between  developing  and 
industrial  countries  (cf.  Muscatelli  et  al 
1994,  44).  In  that  case  the  expected 
positive  economic  forecasts,  due  to  the 
creation  of  a  regional  integration  which 
until  now  have  hardly  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  competition  among  the  indivi- 
dual regions,  would  have  to  be  correct- 
ed downwards.  A  possible  solution  is 
offered  by  the  search  for  niches  for  ma- 
nufactured products  on  world  export  mar- 
kets. 

Despite  these  limitations,  world  mar- 
ket oriented  regional  integration  agree- 
ments among  industrializing  countries 
appear  to  promise  success.  In  order  to 
guarantee  their  development  policy  sus- 
tainability  efforts  will  have  to  be  made 
not  only  to  produce  and  export  intra-in- 
dustrially  traded  products  in  addition 
to  inter-industrially  traded  ones,  but  also 
to  follow  a  differentiated  policy  towards 
multinational  enterprises  and  to  look  for 
niches  on  world  markets.  If  they  take 
these  ideas  into  consideration,  world  mar- 
ket oriented  regional  integration  agree- 
ments in  general  offer  a  chance  of  sus- 
tainable economic  and  industrial  devel- 
opment. With  special  respect  to  AFTA, 
however,  the  negative  aspects  of  world- 
wide competition  and  the  conflicting  in- 
fluence of  multinational  enterprises  will 
increase  over  time  which  can  be  assumed 
from  the  development  of  the  export  mar- 
kets and  foreign  direct  investments.  There- 
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fore  the  AFTA  can  only  have  a  positive 
impact  on  the  industrial  development 
of  the  participating  countries  if  the  trade 
policy  finally  shifts  in  a  higher  gear  for 
deeper  and  faster  integration.  A  soft  in- 
tegration will  not  be  sucessfiil! 
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Economic  Issues  of  International 
Labour  Migration  from  Indonesia 
to  the  East  and  Southeast  Asian 

Countries* 
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ABSTRACT 

International  labour  migration  from 
Indonesia  to  the  East  and  Southeast 
Asian  countries  will  increasingly  be- 
come one  important  issue  of  Indone- 
sian economic  development  towards  the  21st 
century.  While  the  present  macroeconomic 
contribution  of  international  labour  migration 
was  argued  to  be  insignificant,  the  number 
of  migrants  on  the  move  increased  very  sig- 
nificantly over  the  years.  This  paper  sug- 
gests three  things.  First  to  increase  the  macro- 
economic  contribution  of  international  la- 
bour migration,  the  government  should  furtlier 
increase  investment  in  human  capital  of  the 
migrants  in  particular  and  the  population 
in  general.  Second,  exporting  labour  policy 
should  be  more  directed  to  the  semi-skill- 
ed labour  forces  as  the  economic  contribu- 
tion of  this  type  of  labour  force  is  likely  to  be 
higher  than  the  unskilled  labour.  And  finally, 
the  government  should  establish  labour  eco- 
nomic policies  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  unskilled 
labourers  for  its  own  economic  benefits,  instead 
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of  encouraging  them  to  work  overseas.  This 
is  considered  as  an  important  measure  to 
attract  foreign  investment  into  the  country.  In 
addition,  more  economic  incentives  measures 
should  be  provided  to  attract  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  country. 


Introduction 

International  labour  migration  from  In- 
donesia to  the  neighbouring  Southeast 
Asian  countries  (particularly  Malaysia, 
Singapore  and  Brunei  Darussalam),  and 
to  the  East  Asian  countries  (Japan  and  the 
NICs)  will  be  one  of  the  critical  issues  of 
Indonesian  economic  development  to- 
wards the  21st  century.  It  is  considered  as 
critical  issues  of  economic  development 
mainly  because  the  impacts  of  interna- 
tional labour  migration  from  Indonesia 
on  the  economy  are  not  only  positive,  but 
also  negative. 

However,  both  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive economic  consequences  of  international 
labour  migration  from  Indonesia  for  the 
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country's  economic  development  have  not 
yet  been  studied  or  assessed.  What  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
literature  was  the  economic  impacts  of  in- 
ternational labour  migration  on  countries  of 
origin  (Appleyard,  1989;  Skeldon,  1992; 
Hugo,  1995;  and  references  cited  therein). 
One  reason  of  the  lack  of  the  study  on  the 
economic  consequences  of  international 
labour  migration  from  Indonesia  is  mainly 
due  to  the  absent  of  comprehensive  and  re- 
liable data  in  the  country. 

As  there  is  still  no  reliable  data  to  exam- 
ine the  above  issues,  this  study  is,  there- 
fore, aimed  only  at  highlighting  labour 
export  from  Indonesia  and  examining  the 
economic  issues  related  to  the  labour  mi- 
gration from  the  country  to  the  East  and 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  To  achieve  these 
objectives,  this  paper  is  organised  as 
follows.  Section  2  highlights  the  trends 
and  the  patterns  of  the  international  la- 
bour migration  from  Indonesia  to  both 
Asia  and  other  non-Asian  countries.  Sec- 
tion 3  deals  with  the  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  migrants  from  Indone- 
sia. Section  4  provides  some  possible  ex- 
planations of  the  emergence  of  the  inter- 
national labour  migration  from  Indone- 
sia. Section  5  examines  the  economic  con- 
tribution of  the  international  labour  migra- 
tion to  the  economy.  Section  6  highlights 
the  economic  issues  of  labour  migration. 
And  finally,  concluding  remarks  are  drawn 
in  section  7. 

Trends  and  Patterns  of  Interna- 
tional Labour  Migration  Flows 

Trends  and  the  patterns  of  international 
labour  migration  flows  from  Indonesia  to 
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the  rest  of  the  world  have  changed  enor- 
mously since  the  1980s.  Before  the  1980s, 
a  large  number  of  international  labour 
migrants  from  Indonesia  tend  to  choose  de- 
veloped countries  or  the  non-Asian  coun- 
tries (particularly  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Australia)  as  destination  countries,  but 
after  1980s  the  bulk  of  international  labour 
migrants  from  Indonesia  are  heading  to 
the  East  and  the  Southeast  Asian  coimtries 
and  to  the  Middle-east  countries. 

In  the  first  Five  Year  Development  Plan 
(PELITA  I),  for  instance,  the  proportion  of 
-  the  migrants  to  the  non-Asian  countries  was 
about  91.2  per  cent  of  the  total  migrants, 
while  in  the  fifth  Five  Year  Development 
Plan  (PELITA  V)  it  was  3.8  per  cent  of  the 
Indonesian  migrants  going  to  the  non-Asian 
coimtries  (Table  1). 

The  explanation  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  Indonesian  migrants  to  the  Asian 
countries  might  be  due  to  the  following 
interrelated  reasons.  First,  it  is  because  there 
has  been  a  rapid  economic  growth  in  the 
Asian  countries  after  the  1980s.  Second, 
because  access  to  enter  these  countries  is 
relatively  not  so  much  difficult  as  the  re- 
sult of  economic  regional  cooperation  and 
globalisation.  Third,  it  is  due  to  the  down- 
turn in  fertility  rate  which  create  a  demand 
for  labour  in  several  part  of  the  region.  And 
finally,  it  is  because  of  similarity  of  climate 
and  cultural  affinity  (language  and  customs). 

Of  six  different  types  of  international 
migration  systems  (Appleyard,  1992),  the 
contract  labour  migration,  the  transient 
professional  workers  (the  skilled  labour), 
and  the  illegal  migration  system  have  been 
the  most  important  ones.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Manpower  (1996),  the  num- 


Table  1 


THE  NUMBER  OF  INDONESIAN  MIGRANTS  BY  DESTINATION  COUNTRIES 

FROM  PELFfA  I  TO  PELITA  VI 


Pelita  I 

Pelita  II 

Pelita  III 

Pelita  IV 

Pelita  V 

Pelita  VI 

Total 

1969/1 974 

1974/1979 

1979/1984 

1984/1989 

1989/1994 

1994/1999 

1        All  ctra  1 1 9 

1 

114 

34 

7 

213 

239 

608 

9     TVip  Netherlands 

3  454 

6  637 

10  104 

4  375 

5  515 

884 

30  969 

3.  Belgium 

3 

38 

10 

51 

•4,  v^oiCUUnid 

1  189 

10 

1  199 

J.  v^ypius 

67 

1 

34 

102 

o.    iXic  uniicu  jvinguuui 

3 

21 

372 

77 

310 

10 

793 

/,  Italy 

215 

25 

114 

43 

397 

0.  oerrnany 

117 

9 

1  097 

148 

613 

34 

2  238 

y,  Canada 

43 

10 

53 

10.  Egypt 

. 

- 

36 

353 

10 

399 

11.  Monaco 

14 

188 

859 

1  365 

211 

2  637 

12.  Norway 

: 

50 

35 

231 

24 

340 

13.  France 

4 

oo4 

sZe 

CI 

Jl 

2.  JOJ 

14.  Portugal 

- 

3 

1 

4 

1  S  Rome 

16 

4 

20 

16.  Spain 

- 

- 

- 

6 

73 

54 

133 

17.  Sviriname 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

55 

108 

18.  Sweden 

- 

23 

- 

- 

7 

- 

30 

19.  Swiss 

- 

75 

41 

6 

68 

2 

192 

20.  U.S.A. 

146 

176 

2981 

6  897 

13  993 

3  725 

■  27918 

21.  Yunan 

- 

300 

1  232 

971 

917 

170 

3  590 

22.  Others 

- 

151 

130 

226 

224 

165 

896 

Sub-Total 

5130 

7534 

17  354 

14710 

24997 

5  697 

75  422 

ASIA 

1.   Brunei  Darussalam 

- 

- 

920 

10205 

1  816 

12  941 

2.  Hongkong 

144 

1  297 

1  /Ol 

1  TiK 

I  fiJ 

11 11*1 

3.  India 

- 

1 1 

4 

1  c 

I J 

4.  Iraq 

935 

01^ 

5.  Iran 

2  258 

303 

L  Jul 

6.  Japan 

292 

451 

920 

395 

4  913 

982 

7  953 

7.   Rep,  of  Korea 

- 

- 

3464 

3  108 

6  572 

8.  Kuwait 

1  210 

952 

3004 

76 

5  242 

9.  Malaysia 

12 

536 

11441 

37  785 

156  312 

39  735 

245  821 

10,  Philippines 

1 

40 

13 

9 

26 

3 

92 

11.  Oman 

56 

12 

68 

136 

12.  Qatar 

42 

19 

61 

1 3.  Saudi  Arabia 

3  817 

55  976 

223  573 

384  822 

90139 

758  327 

14,  Singapore 

8 

2432 

5  007 

10  537 

48  896 

14  920 

81  800 

15.  Taiwan 

37 

178 

7  888 

3  199 

11  302 

16,  Thailand 

53 

18 

71 

17.  United  of  Arab 

470 

1  109 

2  323 

2  808 

6  710 

Emirates 

Sub-ToUl 

494 

9  508 

79056 

277552 

627  275 

159  989 

1  153  874 

TOTAL 

5  624 

17042 

96  410 

292  262 

652  272 

165  686 

1  229  296 

Source  :  Department  of  Manpower,  1996. 
Note  :    ♦)  Pelita  VI  until  28  February  1994 
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ber  of  the  contract  labour  and  the  transient 
professional  migrants  from  Indonesia  to; 
East  Asia,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle- 
East  under  these  two  types  of  migration  sys- 
tems has  increased  significantly  since  the 
1980s  (Hugo,  1995).  This  also  applies  to  the 
number  of  illegal  migrants  from  Indonesia 
especially  in  situations  where  the  two 
countries  share  a  common  border  (Silver- 
man, 1996).  But  the  volume  of  these  illegal 
migrants  does  not  appear  in  official  sta- 
tistics. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labour 
(1996),  the  total  number  of  labour  migrants 
fi^om  Indonesia  in  1995  to  the  Asian  coun- 
tries was  approximately  203,449.  Of  this 
total  number,  most  of  them  were  heading 
to  the  Middle-East  countries  (especially 
Saudi  Arabia),  while  the  rest  migrated  to 
Malaysia  and  other  Asian  countries.  This 
total  number  of  migrant  workers  from  In- 
donesia increased  by  almost  three  times 
over  the  last  period  of  1989-1995  (Table  2). 

The  above  significant  amount  of  worker 
movement  to  the  Middle  East  occurred  using 


toiuist  visas  as  well  as  visas  to  make  a  pil- 
ijgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  addition,  of  these 
workers  to  the  Middle-East  women  have 
been  greater  than  men,  but  men  have  been 
significant  to  work  in  other  Asian  nations. 
The  Indonesian  Department  of  Labour 
(1996)  recorded  that  of  the  total  workers 
deployed  overseas  during  the  PELITA  V 
(1989-1994)  about  53  per  cent  (344,547  per- 
sons) were  women  heading  to  the  Middle 
East,  while  15  per  cent  of  the  women  went 
to  the  Asia  Pacific  (mainly  to  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  Brunei  Darussalam,  and  Hong- 
kong). The  rest  of  the  labour  migrants 
were  men  (32  per  cent)  heading  mainly 
to  Malaysia,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Singapore. 

Apart  fi-om  Indonesian  migrants  to  the 
Middle-East,  there  were  also  other  Asian 
migrants  to  the  Middle-East.  Within  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  labour  mig- 
rants firom  the  Philippines  have  been  pre- 
dominant, followed  by  migrants  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  Thailand.  Further- 
more, within  the  South  Asian  countries, 
migrants  from  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan 
have  been  dominant  (Table  3). 


Table  2 

NUMBER  OF  LABOUR  MIGRANTS  FROM  INDONESIA  BY  MAJOR  COUNTRY  OF 
DESTEMATION  1989/1990  TO  1995  (IN  THOUSANDS) 


Years  Middle  East  Malaysia  Other  Total 


1989/1990  60,455  11.130  12,489  84,074 

1990/1991  42,640  29,240  15,214  87,094 

1991/1992  76,749  38.250  16,102  131,101 

1992/1993  99,902  49,485  26,109  175,496 

1993/1994  103.413  26,493  33,329  106,902 

1994/June95  113,313  48.412  40,458  203,449 

Total  496,472  203,010  143.701  788,116 


Source  :  Calculated  fronj  Department  of  Manpower,  Republic  of  Indonesia,  1996. 
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Table  3 


ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  LABOUR  MIGRANTS  FROM  INDONESIA 
AND  OTHER  ASIAN  COUNTRIES  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST, 
1976,   1980,   1985,   1988,   1990  AND  1991  (IN  THOUSANDS) 


Country 

1976 

1980 

1985 

1988 

1990 

1991 

Indonesia 

1.9 

16.2 

56.7 

64.0 

86.2 

124.7 

Rep.  of  Korea 

47.7 

146.4 

120.2 

83.0 

* 

* 

Philippines 

47.8 

214.6 

389.2 

477.8 

446.1 

615.0 

Thailand 

1.3 

21.5 

69.7 

118.6 

63.0 

n.a 

Pakistan 

41.7 

129.8 

88.5 

84.8 

113.8 

142.8 

Bangladesh 

6.1 

30.6 

77.7 

68.1 

103.8 

147.1 

India 

4.2 

236.3 

63.0 

169.9 

n.a 

n.a 

Sri  Lanka 

1.2 

28.6 

12.4 

19.0 

42.6 

65.0 

Source:    International  Labour  Migration  from  Asian  Labour-sending  Countries,  Statistical  Report 

1993  (ILO),  Regional  Office  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
Note:      The  Republic  of  Korea  is  no  more  a  labour  exporting  country  since  1 988  (Alburo,  1 994). 


It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  there 
are  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  flows 
of  migrant  workers  from  one  country  to 
another.  For  example,  the  movement  of 
contract  labour  from  Indonesia,  the  Phi- 
lippines and  Thailand  has  not  been  so  re- 
gulated. Government  and  private  agencies 
recruit  for  foreign  companies  and  for  in- 
dividuals, and  the  rights  and  protection 
of  the  workers  have  become  major  issues. 
Workers  have  to  make  considerable  pay- 
ments to  private  recruitment  agencies  in 
order  to  secure  all  the  necessary  document- 
ation, and  the  system  is  liable  to  abuse.  In 
addition,  there  are  no  means  of  guarantee- 
ing the  worker  a  fair  wage  or  living  stand- 
ard once  he  or  she  has  arrived  at  the  des- 
tination coimtries.  This  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  with  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  contract  labour  flows. 

Compared  with  migrants  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  the  movement  of  labour 
migrants  from  this  country  has  been  tightly 
regulated  imder  the  control  of  Korean  com- 


panies. When  a  company  won  a  contract  in 
the  Middle-East,  virtually  everything  was 
supplied  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  it- 
self. Accommodation  was  built  for  the  Ko- 
rean workers  and  all  their  daily  needs  were 
catered  for.  As  wages  were  about  three 
times  higher  than  the  worker  could  expect 
to  earn  at  home,  the  resultant  savings  rate 
were  high  (Skeldon,  1992).  In  short,  tiie  con- 
tract labour  system  as  far  as  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  concerned  is  an  integral  part 
of  its  export-oriented  industiialisation  stra- 
tegy, while  Indonesia  views  contract  la- 
bour, explicitiy  or  implicitiy,  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  development  programs  to  re- 
duce unemployment  problems  and  gen- 
erating foreign  exchange  through  remit- 
tances sent  back  by  the  workers. 

However,  since  the  1988  there  was  a 
shift  of  Asian  migrant  workers  fi'om  the 
Middle-East  to  Japan  and  the  Newly  In- 
dustrialising Economies  in  Asia,  includ- 
ing Hongkong,  Taiwan,  and  Republic  of 
Korea,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand. 
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The  Republic  of  Korea  and  Thailand  which 
previously  are  exporting  labour  countries 
to  the  Middle-East  countries  are  now  be- 
coming importing  labour  countries.  As 
evident  in  Table  3,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
essentially  stopped  exporting  labour  to 
the  Middle-East  countries  after  1988,  while 
the  labour  migrants  from  Thailand  de- 
creased significantly  from  118.6  thousands 
migrants  in  1988  to  63  thousands  migrants 
in  1990.  Such  decreasing  rate  of  growth 
of  international  migration  from  Indonesia 
and  from  other  Asian  countries  to  the 
Middle-East  countries  is  projected  to  con- 
tinue in  the  year  2000  (Awad,  1993). 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows.  First, 
it  is  due  to  the  decline  in  oil  prices  and 
labour  demand  from  the  Middle-East. 
Second,  it  is  because  most  Middle-East 
coxmtries  have  proclaimed  a  policy  of  loca- 
lisation of  labour  over  the  medimn  to  long 
terms.  Wickramasekara  (1994)  argued  that 
the  demand  for  labour  from  the  Middle- 
East  would  depend  on  a  niunber  of  factors 
including  trend  in  oil  revenues,  growth 
trends,  expansion  of  the  national  labour 
force,  and  policies  towards  foreign  labour. 

In  the  case  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Pang  Eng  Fong  (1994)  examined  that  the 
decline  of  labour  exports  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  took  place  during  the 
period  when  the  country's  labour  market 
was  becoming  increasingly  tighter  be- 
cause of  strong  cxport-lcd  economic  growth. 
During  the  late  1980s,  wage  increase  and 
monetary  devaluation  by  the  government 
brought  in  unskilled  labour  from  Asian 
countries.  These  included  illegal  migrants, 
overstayers,  and  trainees  brought  in  by 
joint-venture  firms.  Thus,  the  decline  of 
labour  export  from  the  Republic  of  Korea 


was  highly  organised  and  supported  by 
the  Government. 

To  sum  up:  trends  and  patterns  of  inter- 
national migrants  from  Indonesia  has 
increased  over  the  last  25  years  of  devel- 
opment. However,  with  the  decrease  in 
laboiu-  demand  in  the  Middle-East  due  to 
the  preference  for  local  nationals,  and  the 
higher  demand  for  labour  in  East  and  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  the  pattern  of 
laboxu-  flows  shifted.  Many  migrants  from 
Indonesia  are  now  heading  to  the  East  and 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  The  countries 
where  many  Indonesian  migrants  are 
heading  include  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Bru- 
nei Darusalam,  Hongkong,  Taiwan,  Japan 
and  Korea,  while  the  migrants  heading  to 
the  Middle-East  countries  tend  to  decrease 
proportionally. 

Social  and  Economic  Characteristics 
of  Labour  Migrants 

It  has  been  examined  that  labour  mi- 
grants from  Indonesia  to  the  East  and 
Southeast  Asian  countries  and  to  the 
Middle-East  countries  are  mostly  charac- 
terised by  those  of  mostly  less  educated 
and  relatively  unskilled  workers  (Wickra- 
masekera,  1994;  Hugo,  1995).  This  also  has 
been  the  case  for  migrants  from  other 
Asian  countries  (particularly  migrants  from 
the  Philippines  and  Thailand),  while  most 
of  those  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  pos- 
sess some  kind  of  skills  (Silverman.  1996). 

Furthermore,  these  migrants  arc  rccniited 
under  a  onc-ycar  or  two  year  contract.  Thc>' 
arc  not  allowed  to  change  their  job.  must  ask 
permission  from  their  employers  to  leave 
the  country,  arc  not  allowed  to  join  trade 
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imions  or  strike,  and  are  under  tight  control 
of  the  sponsors.  The  sponsors  or  employers 
usually  seize  the  workers'  travel  documents. 
This  system,  however,  is  sometimes  mis- 
used by  the  the  sponsors  or  employers. 
Many  of  these  workers  felt  trapped  and 
their  rights  had  been  taken  away.  Also, 
some  arrived  to  find  that  they  had  no  job 
or  had  one  which  was  very  different  from 
that  promised  and  at  a  much  lower  wage 
(Pongsapich,  1995). 

The  occupation  and  skills  profile  of 
migrant  workforces  vary  depending  on  the 
demand  of  labour  receiving  countries. 
However,  unskilled  workers  usually  work 
as  production  and  service  labourers.  In  the 
Middle-East,  for  instance,  many  Asian 
migrant  workers  mostly  work  as  labourers 
in  the  production  and  services  sector.  As 
can  be  seen  at  Table  4,  the  proportion  of 
Asian  migrants  who  work  in  the  service 
and  production  sectors  was  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.  In  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  for 
instance,  it  was  about  60.7  per  cent  of  the 
migrant  workers  in  these  two  sectors.  In 


Saudi  Arabia,  the  percentage  distribution 
of  migrant  workers  in  these  two  sectors 
was  about  60.1  per  cent,  while  in  Kuwait  it 
was  about  69.0  per  cent  in  1992. 

In  terms  of  sex  differential,  the  number 
of  women  from  Indonesia  who  migrated  to 
overseas  is  now  on  the  increasing  trend. 
As  evident  in  Table  5,  in  the  fifth  Five  Year 
Development  Plan  (Pelita  V)  the  number 
of  female  migrants  was  about  441,676 
workers,  whereas  that  of  the  male  migrants 
was  about  182,505  workers.  The  increasing 
trend  of  female  labour  force  from  Indonesia 
may  be  related  to  the  labour  policies  of  re- 
ceiving countries,  and  because  of  the  dire 
needs  of  their  families.  However,  more 
studies  on  this  issue  need  to  be  made. 

The  increasing  number  of  female  mi- 
grants from  Indonesia  actually  has  begun 
since  the  late  of  1970s.  These  female  mi- 
grants were  mostly  heading  to  the  Middle- 
East.  In  1975  it  was  estimated  that  of  the 
total  Indonesian  migrants  to  the  Middle- 
East,  about  15  per  cent  were  women.  How- 
ever, by  the  late  1980s,  over  one-quarter 


Table  4 

PERCENTAGE  DISTEUBUTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MIGRANT  WORKERS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  IN  SELECTED  MIDDLE-EAST  COUNTRIES,  1992 


Occupational  group 

United  Arab 
of  Emirates 

Saudi  Arabia 

Kuwjiit 

Professional/technical 

12.7 

14.4 

10.5 

Administrative/managerial 

1.0 

1.5 

1.3 

Clerical/related  work 

10.6 

2.4 

10.4 

Sales 

8.0 

5.8 

6.6 

Service 

22.9 

6.2 

28.8 

Agriculture/related  woric 

7.8 

15.8 

2.2 

Production/labourers 

37.8 

53.9 

40.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(Total  Number) 

776  800 

3  274  410 

520  778 

Source.  Wickramasekara,  1 994. 
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of  the  estimated  one  million  Asian  workers 
there  were  thought  to  be  comprised  of  wo- 
men, particularly  from  Indonesia,  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  Thailand.  Most  of  these 
female  migrants  to  the  Middle-East  work- 
ed in  the  domestic  service,  particularly  as 
household  servants  and  the  like. 

In  terms  of  age  group,  Indonesian 
migrants  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
young  adult  age  cohorts,  with  few  in  the 
younger  and  older  age  groups.  Similarly, 
the  range  of  skills  is  much  narrower  than 
in  the  case  of  settler  migrant  flows  and 
concentrated  in  the  manual  and  technical 
skills  required  in  the  construction  industry. 
However,  the  evolution  from  a  construction 
phase  of  development  to  one  in  which 
services  are  required  in  the  labour  re- 
ceiving countries  has  seen  changes  in  the 
skills  and  sex  composition  of  the  contract 
labour  force,  with  increasing  demand  for 
higher  level  of  skills  and  for  female- 
oriented  skills  such  as  nursing.  At  the 
same  time,  the  changing  nature  of  the 
indigenous  societies  themselves,  with  the 
increasing  levels  of  development  and 
educational  attainment  of  their  popula- 
tions, has  also  contributed  to  the  growing 
complexity  of  migrant  outflows. 


Some  Explanations  of  the  Emer- 
gence of  International  Labour 
Migration 

The  explanation  for  the  emergence  of 
international  migration  from  Indonesia 
relates  to  many  factors.  Appleyard  (1992) 
groups  such  an  explanation  into  two 
schools  of  thoughts:  the  classical  economics 
school  and  the  conflict  school.  The  former 


adopts  functional,  value-oriented  equilib- 
rium models  that  treat  migration  as  a  volun- 
tary and  rational  calculation  by  individuals 
who  seek  to  enhance  their  economic  posi- 
tion by  responding  to  wages  offered  in 
the  modern  industrial  sector  in  foreign 
cities.  The  latter  argues  that  migration 
cannot  be  conceived  principally  as  the 
calculated  result  of  self-interested  indi- 
viduals which  in  turn  result  in  equilibrium 
between  resources  and  production  factors, 
but  is  to  be  understood  and  analysed  in 
the  context  of  class  structure  and  conflict. 

Furthermore,  Pang  Eng  Fong  (1994)  took 
a  more  comprehensive  and  interdiscip- 
linary approach  (eclectic  approach),  and  he 
suggested  that  the  explanations  for  the  in- 
ternational migration  relates  to  economic, 
demographic,  and  social  variables.  Detailed 
discussion  on  this  theoritical  issues  can 
be  seen,  for  example,  in  Appleyard  (1992), 
Fields  (1994)  and  Pang  Eng  Fong  (1994). 

In  the  Indonesian  case,  however,  the  ex- 
planations of  international  labour  migra- 
tion to  the  Asian  countries  relates  to  the 
following  internal  and  external  economic 
factors.  These  include  structural  transfor- 
mation, trade  performance,  and  export 
growth  in  both  labour  sending  countries 
and  the  receiving  countries. 

In  terms  of  internal  economic  factors, 
the  occurrence  of  sectoral  transformation 
from  agricultural  based  to  manufacturing/ 
industrial  sectors  in  the  country  contributes 
to  the  increase  of  labour  migration  over- 
seas. As  manufacturing  sectors  grow, 
there  is  a  need  for  skilled  labour  force. 
But  as  there  is  a  gap  between  demand 
and  supply  of  skilled  labourers  for  the 
manufacturing  sector,  many  unskilled  la- 
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bourers  then  were  compelled  to  work  over- 
seas or  moved  to  the  informal  sector. 

According  to  the  Indonesian  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  (1995),  the  share  of  the 
primary  sector  in  1994  was  about  19.6  per 
cent  of  GDP  (Gross  Domestic  Product), 
while  in  1990  it  was  44  per  cent  of  GDP. 
However,  the  share  of  manufacturing  rose 
sharply  from  19.3  per  cent  to  48.5  per 
cent  during  the  same  period.  The  agri- 
cultural sector  absorbed  45  per  cent  of 
labour  force,  while  the  rest  was  absorbed 
by  the  manufacturing  and  services  sector. 

Other  internal  factors  resulting  in  the 
movement  of  people  overseas  relate  to  low 
wages  in  Indonesia.  Such  low  wages  in  In- 
donesia occur  as  the  result  of  the  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  for  laboiu".  In  re- 
cent years  the  government  introduced 
minimum  wages  policies.  However,  such 
minimum  wage  policy  has  been  considered 
inadequate  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  even  a  single  worker,  let  alone  a 
family.  As  a  consequence,  an  increased 
mrniber  of  Indonesian  labourers  migrated  to 
the  Asian  countries  or  to  the  Middle-East. 

According  to  the  ILO  estimates  as  cited 
in  Hugo  (1995),  Indonesian  labour  migra- 
tion outflows  through  official  channels 
increased  from  16,186  labour  migrants  to 
nearly  64,000  over  a  four  year  period  1984- 
1988.  Most  of  these  migrants  headed  for 
the  Middle-East  and  Asia.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  migrant  workers  (depending 
on  the  destination  countries  demand)  were 
employed  in  domestic  services,  followed 
by  the  transportation  and  agricultural 
sectors.  Note  that  wages  in  these  coun- 
tries are  relatively  higher  than  in  Indo- 
nesia or  in  the  Philippines. 


Apart  from  the  legal  migrants,  there 
was  an  increasing  flow  of  the  illegal  mi- 
grants. These  migrants  chose  illegal  ways  to 
avoid  the  Indonesian  exit  tax  and  bureau- 
cratic delays  through  recruiters  (calo)  and 
middle-men  (taikong).  They  were  usually 
destined  for  the  close  neighbouring  coun- 
tries particularly  to  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore. As  they  were  illegal,  there  were  no 
accurate  data  on  the  numbers  involved 
and  the  estimate  were  widely  varied.  For 
Malaysia  only,  for  instance,  Habir  (1984) 
estimated  that  the  number  of  illegal 
migrants  from  Indonesia  was  between 
200,000  and  300,000,  while  an  other  es- 
timate was  about  700,000  (New  Straits 
Times,  1981  cited  in  Hugo,  1995). 

In  terms  of  external  economic  factors, 
many  observers  argue  that  international 
labour  migration  from  Indonesia  occxu-ed  as 
the  result  of  a  higher  demand  for  unskilled 
labourers  in  East  and  Southeast  Asian 
countries  associated  with  rapid  economic 
growth  and  decline  in  the  birth  rate. 

In  Malaysia,  for  example,  it  has  been 
observed  that  rapid  economic  growth  has 
resulted  in  the  sectoral  composition  of  the 
economy's  output  shifting  in  favour  of  the 
manufacturing  sector.  This  then  led  to  la- 
bour shortage  in  agricultural  sector  (plant- 
ation sector).  The  share  of  manufacturing 
sector  to  Malaysia's  GDP  increased  from 
22  per  cent  in  1987  to  48.5  per  cent  in  1994. 
This  sector  is  now  emerging  as  the  leading 
sector  in  the  economy. 

Apart  from  the  sectoral  transformation, 
there  has  been  also  an  increase  of  the  level 
of  education  among  the  population  in 
Malaysia.  This  has  led  to  rapid  rural-urban 
migration.  The  rural  population  has  been 
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xinwilling  to  work  in  the  agricultural  sector 
because  they  are  relatively  better  educated 
and  find  that  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions in  this  sector  are  not  attractive. 
Hence,  there  has  been  a  labour  shortage  in 
the  agricultural  sector.  Other  sectors  which 
lack  of  labour  is  the  construction  sector. 
This  shortage  of  labour  led  to  the  reliance 
on  workers  from  outside  the  country. 

Other  external  factors  which  attract 
labour  migrants  from  Indonesia  to  the  East 
and  Southeast  Asian  countries  might  be 
due  to  better  labour  laws  and  working  con- 
ditions. In  Malaysia,  for  instance,  the  mi- 
grant workers  are  subject  to  labour  laws 
and  enjoy  equal  rights  as  the  local  workers. 
Also,  working  conditions  in  this  country 
are  relatively  much  better  and  some  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  to  ensure  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  facilities  for  the 
workers.  This  social  protection  is  relatively 
difficult  to  be  found  in  Indonesia.  This  so- 
cial protection  is  also  adopted  in  other 
Asian  countries  such  as  Japan,  the  NICs, 
Singapore  and  Brunei  Darussalam  (Pong- 
sapich,  1995).  •' 

The  Economic  Contribution  of  the 
International  Labour  Migration  to 
the  Economy 

As  Indonesia  has  become  one  of  the 
most  significant  labour  exporting  nations 
in  the  Asian  region,  consideration  for  so- 
cio-economic benefits  and  costs  of  labour 
export  with  regard  to  the  country's  develop- 
ment is  important.  This  consideration  be- 
comes crucial  as  many  workers  migrating 
overseas  were  predominantly  unskilled 
workers  or  semi-skilled  workers,  though 
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there  is  still  no  evidence  that  the  movement 
of  these  workers  has  caused  a  shortage  of 
labour  in  Indonesia. 

It  has  been  argued  in  the  literature  that 
the  socio-economic  contribution  of  these 
type  of  labourers  are  significant.  Hugo 
(1995),  for  instance,  argued  as  follows.  First, 
labour  export  plays  a  significant  role  in 
relieving  local  pressures  of  a  growing  po- 
pulation on  agricultural  resources.  Se- 
cond, labour  migrants  contribute  to  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  family 
migrants  through  remmittances  sent  by 
the  migrants.  Third,  the  remmittances  sent 
by  the  migrants  contribute  to  the  village 
economy.  And  finally,  international  mi- 
gration increased  the  skills  and  experi- 
ences of  the  labour  migrants. 

However,  in  terms  of  macroeconomic 
contributions  it  was  argued  that  the  con- 
tribution of  labour  migration  overseas 
was  insignificant.  Tjiptoheriyanto  (1996) 
estimated  that  the  economic  contribution 
of  labour  export  from  Indonesia  was  only 
0.2  per  cent  of  GDP  (Gross  Domestic  Pro- 
duct) or  0.4  per  cent  of  private  consump- 
tion expenditure  or  0.8  per  cent  of  gross 
domestic  fixed  capital  formation.  In  terms 
of  total  remittances  sent  by  the  migrant 
workers,  he  estimated  that  in  1993/1994 
it  was  only  US$800  million,  while  the 
total  expenditure  of  foreign  workers  in 
Indonesia  was  about  US$2.5  billion. 

Apart  from  the  above  positive  contri- 
butions, there  is  also  a  negative  impact  of 
labour  migration  on  the  family  and  on  the 
economy.  These  social  and  economic  costs 
include  family  break  up,  family  lifestyle, 
and  loss  of  the  unskilled  workers,  to  men- 
tion a  few.  Therefore,  the  government 
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should  limit  exporting  the  unskilled  la- 
bour overseas  in  the  future  as  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  these  type  of  labour 
export  appear  to  be  smaller  than  its  costs. 

The  Economic  Issues  of  Interna- 
tional Labour  Migration 

As  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  of 
international  labour  migration  from  Indo- 
nesia to  the  East  and  to  Southeast  Asian 
countries  and  to  the  Middle-East  appro- 
aching the  21st  century,  some  economic 
issues  which  should  be  given  further  se- 
rious attention  are  as  follows.  First,  al- 
though international  labour  movement 
from  Indonesia  it  can  give  positive  im- 
pacts on  acquisition  of  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change through  remittances,  relief  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment,  in- 
crease in  national  income  per  capita  and  a 
consequential  increase  in  rates  of  savings 
and  investment,  as  well  as  skills  acquired 
by  workers  which  may  be  utilised  upon 
their  return  for  the  development  of  in- 
dustry, achievement  of  these  benefits 
clearly  depends  upon  complex  and  related 
variables. 

Second,  international  migration  from 
Indonesia  could  widen  further  income  in- 
equality between  the  poor  and  the  non- 
poor  in  Indonesia.  This  occurs  partly  be- 
cause the  cheap  labour  policy,  which  is 
maintained  in  Indonesia  in  order  to  attract 
foreign  direct  investment,  would  more  like- 
ly benefit  foreign  investors  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  in  Indonesia.  In  other  words, 
while  the  poor  who  migrates  international- 
ly would  benefit  from  such  movement,  the 
poor  in  the  country  itself  receive  low 
wages  for  similar  jobs. 


Third,  it  is  not  clear  how  many  of  the 
returned  migrants  used  the  skills  gained 
abroad  to  obtain  suitable  work  once  they 
returned  home.  This  problem  is  particularly 
important  as  this  country  is  still  facing  the 
large  gap  between  supply  of  labour  and 
demand  for  labour.  This  problem  in  turn 
will  lead  to  the  growth  of  the  informal  sec- 
tor in  urban  areas  which  is  sometimes 
considered  as  city  nuisance  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  fourth  issue  relates  to  changes  gen- 
erated by  the  industrial  relation  system  to 
attract  or  deal  with  the  labour  situation 
arising  from  the  flows  of  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment. Although  conditions  vary  among 
foreign  investors  in  Indonesia  with  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  labourers,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  some  foreign  investors  treat  In- 
donesian labourers  unfairly  in  terms  of 
economic  needs  and  social  protection.  A  lot 
of  disputes  and  strikes  that  occurred  re- 
cently are  indications  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem.  Similar  problems  also  occur 
in  the  labour  receiving  countries  in  Asia 
and  the  Middle-East.  This  is  paticularly 
striking  with  regard  to  female  migrant 
workers  as  highlighted  in  the  media.  It  has 
been  reported  that  females  suffer  from  con- 
siderable exploitation  in  the  labour  re- 
ceiving countries,  and  that  authorities  in 
these  countries  had  been  negligent,  or  rat 
least  very  reluctant  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  their  migrant  population.  The 
problem  is  especially  serious  for  undo- 
cumented (illegal)  migrant  workers.  There- 
fore, there  is  a  need  for  concerted  national 
and  international  efforts  in  improving  this 
situation,  including  measures  to  legalise 
undocumented  workers  genuinely  needed 
by  the  labour  receiving  countries. 
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And  finally,  an  increasing  investment 
in  human  capital  and  measm^es  for  increas- 
ing productivity  in  Indonesia  are  identified 
as  the  key  for  increasing  international 
competiveness  for  the  survival  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  global  economic  order. 
In  addition,  policies  to  attract  foreign 
direct  investment  should  be  directed  not 
in  terms  of  the  exploitation  of  the  cheap 
labour  comparative  advantage,  but  it 
should  be  directed  to  the  effort  in  pro- 
viding more  economic  incentives  and  easy 
access  to  the  bureaucracy  for  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  investors.  Furthermore, 
export  labour  policy  in  Indonesia  should 
not  be  directed  to  the  unskilled  labour 
forces  or  less  educated  labour  forces, 
but  to  the  semi-skilled  labour  force.  This 
is  because  the  economic  impacts  of  this 
type  of  unskilled  labour  force  is  insig- 
nificant for  the  economy  as  whole. 


Concluding  Remarks 

Indirect  impact  of  international  labour 
migration  from  Indonesia  to  the  East  and 
Southeast  Asian  countries  and  to  the 
Middle-East  cannot  be  justified  in  the  study, 
mainly  because  of  the  absence  of  compre- 
hensive and  reliable  data  available  to  date. 

However,  the  study  has  highlighted 
some  economic  issues  of  international 
labour  migration  from  Indonesia  to  over- 
seas countries  which  should  be  recoil- 
sidered  by  the  government  of  Indonesia 
in  the  future.  These  include  as  follows. 
First,  most  labour  migrants  from  Indo- 
nesia has  been  dominated  by  the  unskill- 
ed labourers  and  they  contributed  relative- 
ly small  to  the  Indonesian  economy.  This 


suggests  that  the  present  labour  export 
oriented  strategy  should  be  reconsidered 
in  the  future. 

Second,  cheap  labour  policy  to  attract 
foreign  direct  investment  to  Indonesia 
should  be  reduced.  This  is  because  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  this  cheap  labour  po- 
licy tend  to  be  reaped  mostly  by  the  for- 
eign investors  at  the  expense  of  the  la- 
bourers themselves.  However,  such  recon- 
sideration should  be  based  on  economic 
efficiency  arguments.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  government  has  to  increase  the  quality 
of  human  resources  available  in  Indone- 
sia so  that  the  products  produced  by  la- 
bourers can  compete  in  the  domestic  as 
well  as  in  the  international  markets. 

Third,  more  innovative  measures  need 
to  be  identified  by  the  government  to  pool 
resources,  both  monetary  and  human,  to 
develop  more  value  added  products.  If  ex- 
porting labour  is  to  be  the  policy  for  an- 
other two  decades  or  more,  policies  regard- 
ing working  conditions  and  workers  right 
in  the  receiving  countries  should  be  es- 
tablished in  an  international  arena.  Fourth, 
policies  regarding  suitable  working  condi- 
tions and  social  security  protection  for 
Indonesian  migrant  workers  should  be  es- 
tablished through  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral agreements  between  the  receiving  and 
sending  countries  prior  to  migration. 

And  finally,  the  increasing  trend  of 
globalisation  and  liberalisation  in  the  Asian 
region  means  that  for  the  increase  of  eco- 
nomic activity  has  led  to  the  fast  decrease 
of  the  importance  of  national  boundaries. 
This  rapidly  increasing  global  integration, 
which  coincides  with  a  decisive  shift 
in  favour  of  market  economies,  has  far- 
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reaching  implications  for  the  way  in 
which  Indonesia  manage  its  economy.  For 
this  reason  it  is  imperative  for  the  govern- 
ment to  draw  up  pohcies  in  anticipations 
of  the  negative  impacts  of  globalisation 
on  the  Indonesian  labour  markets,  es- 
pecially by  increasing  the  competitive- 
ness of  labour  migrants. 
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The  Relevance  and  Comparability 
of  Taiwan's  Development  Experience 

to  Indonesia* 


Mohammad  Sadli  and  Thee  Kian  Wie 


Introduction:  Historical  Overview 

AT  first  sight  there  is  little  in  com- 
mon between  Taiwan  and  Indo- 
nesia. Taiwan  is  a  relatively 
small,  resource-poor  but  increasingly  pros- 
perous and  relatively  egalitarian,  newly- 
industrialised,  densely-populated  island 
slightly  smaller  than  West  Java,  one  prov- 
ince on  the  island  of  Java  in  Indonesia.  In- 
donesia, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sprawling, 
resource-rich  but  still  relatively  poor, 
rapidly-industrialising,  archipelagic  nation 
with  the  fourth-largest  population  in  the 
world.  Despite  minor  ethnic,  cultural,  and 
linguistic  differences  between  the  main- 
land Chinese  and  the  indigenous  Tai- 
wanese, Taiwan  is  a  relatively  homogene- 
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ous  society  compared  to  the  racially, 
ethnically,  religeously,  and  linguistically 
more  diverse,  plural  society  of  Indonesia. 

Despite  these  striking  differences, 
however,  both  countries  share  some  similar, 
experiences.  For  one  thing,  both  countries 
emerged  from  colonial  rule  after  World 
War  II  as  poor,  agrarian  economies  with 
their  physical  infrastructure  severely  da-^- 
maged  because  of  wartime  destruction 
and  sheer  neglect.  In  Taiwan  economic  re- 
construction was  only  started  in  the  early 
1950s  after  the  Kuomintang  government 
had  consolidated  its  political  power  on 
the  island.  In  Indonesia  economic  rehab- 
ilitation could  only  be  started  in  the  early 
1950s  after  the  Netherlands,  following 
foiu-  years  of  armed  struggle  by  the  Indo- 
nesian nationalists,  finally  recognised  In-, 
doiiesia's  independence  on  27  December 
1949.  But  then  Indonesia  had  to  lose  15 
years  of  effective  development  because 
of  political  turmoil  during  the  reign  of  its 
first  president,  Soekamo. 
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While  both  countries  have  been  classi- 
fied as  two  of  the  high-performing  Asian 
economies  (HPAEs)  by  the  World  Bank, 
Taiwan's  overall  economic  performance  in 
terms  of  combining  sustained  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  with  equity  has  been  su- 
perior to  Indonesia.  For  this  reason  this 
paper  will  attempt  to  assess  what  aspects 
of  Taiwan's  development  experience  can 
be  of  relevance  to  Indonesia.  First,  how- 
ever, we  will  briefly  look  at  the  initial 
conditions  facing  both  countries. 

Initial  Conditions 

The  Colonial  Legacy 

From  1895  to  1945  Taiwan  was  a  Japa- 
nese colony.  During  this  period  Taiwan 
was  developed  into  a  highly  productive 
two-crop  economy  producing  rice  and 
sugar  for  the  Japanese  mainland.  Most 
other  colonies,  including  Indonesia,  had 
been  developed  into  primary  export-eco- 
nomies based  on  foreign-owned  and  man- 
aged large  estates  and  mines  with  little 
favourable  spillover  effects  on  the  tra- 
ditional, rural  sector.  Primary  production 
in  Taiwan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
confined  to  foreign  enclaves  with  limited 
spillover  effects  on  subsistence  agricul- 
ture. Here  many  farmers  with  access  to 
arable  land  started  producing  rice  on  a 
commercial  basis  to  meet  the  steadily 
rising  demand  of  the  Japanese  consumers. 
Unlike  on  Java,  the  sugar-producing  is- 
land of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  where  the 
large-scale,  commercial  production  of  sugar 
was  organised  by  Dutch  planters,  sugar 
cane  in  prewar  Taiwan  was  grown  not 
only  on  a  large  scale  by  Japanese  planters, 


but  also  by  small  Taiwanese  farmers  and 
tenants.  Hence,  agriculture  in  colonial 
Taiwan  was  quickly  and  generally  com- 
mercialised (Amsden  1985:  79). 

The  colonial  government  spent  con- 
siderable resources  on  the  expansion  of 
rural  infrastructure,  such  as  roads,  irriga- 
tion, and  power,  as  well  as  institutional 
infrastructure,  such  as  agricultural  re- 
search, experiment  stations,  and  farmer's 
associations.  As  a  result  of  these  invest- 
ment, rice  yields  on  the  average  rose  by 
4  per  cent  a  year  during  the  period  1921- 
1937  (Ranis  1995:  511). 

The  Japanese  colonial  govermnent  also 
made  considerable  investments  in  human 
capital.  As  a  result,  literacy  rates  in  Tai- 
wan were  quite  high  compared  to  most 
other  economically  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries. For  instance,  by  the  early  1950s  not 
less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  literate.  This  high  literacy  rate  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  colonial  govern- 
ment made  a  large  effort  to  provide  pri- 
mary education  for  the  Taiwanese  popula- 
tion, although  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  higher  education.  The  basic  prim- 
ary education  provided  to  a  large  part  of 
the  Taiwanese  population,  however,  en- 
abled them  to  participate  widely  in  vari- 
ous small  and  medium-scale  industrial  and 
service  enterprises  (SMEs).  Hence,  by  the 
end  of  Japanese  colonial  rule,  the  initial 
stock  of  human  capital  was  already  quite 
considerable  (Ranis  1955:  511). 

Unlike  Japan,  which  had  occupied  Tai- 
wan only  in  1895,  the  Dutch  commercial 
presence  in  the  Indonesian  archipelago 
dates  back  to  the  late  16th  century.  By  the 
early  19th  century  the  Dutch  were  in  ef- 
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fective  control  of  the  fertile  island  of  Java, 
the  Moluccas,  and  some  vital  trading  posts 
across  the  archipelago.  In  1830  the  Dutch 
colonial  government  introduced  the  forced 
cultivation  system  (Cultuurstelsel)  on  Java 
under  which  farmers  on  Java  were  forced 
to  grow  export  crops,  notably  sugar  and 
coffee,  for  the  world  market.  During  this 
period  Java  was  in  effect  made  into  a  vast 
government-controlled  plantation  which 
had  a  monopoly  on  the  exploitation  of 
the  colony  and  which  yielded  substantial 
profits  to  the  Dutch  treasury. 

Under  increasing  pressure  from  Dutch 
private  interests,  however,  the  Dutch  colo- 
nial government  in  1870  opened  up  Indo- 
nesia to  private  enterprise.  It  was  during 
this  so  called  Liberal  period  that  Dutch  and 
other  Western  private  enterprises  establish- 
ed the  great  agricultural  (large  estates)  and 
mining  export  industries  for  which  Indo- 
nesia became  famous.  By  the  time  the  Dutch 
had  put  the  whole  Indonesian  archipelago 
under  their  effective  control  in  the  early 
20th  century.  Indonesia  had  become  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  "colonial  primary  ex- 
port economy"  in  which  the  growth  dy- 
namics of  the  economy  were  primarily  deter- 
mined by  the  rapid  expansion  of  primary  ex- 
ports (agricultural  products  and  minerals) 
and  diversification  into  other,  more  lucrative 
primary  exports  when  the  traditional  prim- 
ary exports  began  to  falter  (Paauw  1983: 
9).  During  the  period  of  rapid  expansion 
of  primary  exports  (1870-1930)  the  indige- 
nous Indonesians  on  the  whole  played 
only  a  subordinate  and  minor  role  as 
lessors  of  land  to  the  large  estates  and/or 
as  unskilled  workers  in  the  large  estates 
and  mines.  A  notable  exception,  however, 
was  the  peasant  small-holders  in  the 


Outer  Islands  (islands  outside  of  Java), 
particularly  Sumatra  and  Kalimantan,  who 
since  the  early  20th  century  successfully 
turned  to  the  cultivation  of  profitable 
export  crops,  notably  rubber. 

During  the  early  period  of  independ- 
ence, several  long-run  trends  from  the  co- 
lonial impact  on  the  Indonesian  economy 
continued  to  persist.  These  included  a  con- 
tinued high  dependence  on  primary  ex- 
ports which  persisted  imtil  the  late  1980s; 
the  persistence  of  "technological  dualism" 
with  marked  differences  in  productive  tech- 
niques between  the  modern,  capital-inten- 
sive sector  and  the  more  tiaditional,  labour- 
intensive  sector  of  the  economy  (Higgins 
1968:  299-303);  and  the  associated  problem 
of  relative  weakness  of  indigenous  Indo- 
nesian enterpreneurship  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued Dutch  domination  of  the  modern 
sector  during  the  early  1950s  and  the 
ethnic  Chinese  domination  of  the  inter- 
mediate tiade  (Thee  1989). 

Actually,  the  last  four  decades  of  Dutch 
colonial  rule  (1900-1942)  were  not  charac- 
terised by  unrestrained  exploitaion  of  the 
economy.  In  fact,  in  the  early  20th  century 
the  Dutch  colonial  government  had  intro- 
duced the  "Ethical  Policy"  which  was  es- 
sentially a  "developmentalist"  or  weffare 
policy  aimed  at  uplifting  the  welfare  of 
the  Indonesian  population,  in  particular 
the  population  of  Java.  To  implement  the 
"Ethical  Policy"  the  colonial  government 
designed  several  welfare  services,  including 
agricultural  extension  (involving  also  rice 
policy,  notably  schemes  aimed  at  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  area  for  rice  and  other  food 
crop  cultivation),  irrigation,  health  care, 
the  provision  of  credit  services,  and  the 
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promotion  of  cooperatives  (Boomgaard 
1986:  58-77).  In  addition,  the  Ethical  Pol- 
icy also  involved  other  schemes,  such  as 
transmigration  (i.e.  the  resettlement  of 
people  from  densely-populated  Java  to  the 
sparsely-populated  Outer  Islands),  indus- 
trialisation, road  building  (Cribb  1993: 
232),  and  education. 

Although  the  Ethical  Policy  achieved 
some  successes,  notably  in  raising  rice 
production,  by  the  end  of  the  second  de- 
cade of  the  20th  century  it  ran  into  serious 
problems  because  of  rising  budget  deficits 
of  the  colonial  government.  The  onset  of 
the  Great  Depression  in  the  early  1930s 
spelt  the  end  of  the  Ethical  Policy,  al- 
though officially  it  was  never  abandoned. 

Despite  the  demise  of  the  Ethical  Policy, 
however,  the  Dutch  colonial  government 
in  the  early  1930s  had  embarked  on  a  mo- 
dest program  of  import-substituting  in- 
dustrialisation as  one  of  the  ways  to  over- 
come the  adverse  impact  of  the  Great  De- 
pression of  Indonesian  economy.  To  sti- 
mulate industrial  production  for  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  colonial  government 
provided  tariff  as  well  as  non-tariff  pro- 
tection (in  the  form  of  import  quotas) 
which  was  in  particular  aimed  at  the  sharp 
import  protection  from  Japan.  In  addition, 
the  colonial  government  also  provided  as- 
sistance to  nascent  industrialists  in  fin- 
ance and  technical  training  (Paauw  1963: 
162).  During  this  period  of  "the  Industri- 
alisation of  the  Netherlands  Indies"  not 
only  Dutch  capital  was  invested  in  various 
light  manufacturing  industries,  such  as 
textile  and  food  processing  industries,  but 
also  capital  from  other  Western  industrial 
countries,  particularly  from  the  US  and 
Britain.  As  a  result,  several  American  and 


British  multinational  companies  (MNCs), 
such  as  General  Motor  (GM),  British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco  (BAT),  and  the  Good  Year 
Rubber  Company,  became  well  known 
names  in  Indonesia  (Gonggrijp  1949:  237- 
238). 

The  relative  lack  of  success  of  the 
Ethical  Policy  in  achieving  its  overall  aims 
is  most  evident  in  the  case  of  education. 
Unlike  Taiwan,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Japanese  colonial  government  was  able 
to  provide  primary  education  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  Taiwanese  population,  primary 
education  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  was 
only  limited  to  the  more  privileged  groups 
in  Indonesian  society.  As  a  result  only  3.7 
million  indigenous  Indonesians  were  lit- 
erate according  to  the  Population  Census 
of  1930  which  was  less  than  seven  per  cent 
of  the  population  excluding  yoimg  children. 
Although  by  1940,  44.5  per  cent  of  Indone- 
sian children  in  the  six  to  nine  age  group 
were  attending  primary  school,  including 
schools  providing  "vernacular  primary 
education"  dropout  rates  were  high.  Only 
a  very  small  minority  of  primary  school 
graduates  were  able  to  continue  education 
in  secondary  schools,  while  others  were 
only  able  to  persue  further  education  in 
various  vocational  schools,  which  pro- 
vided training  for  prospective  teachers  for 
the  vernacular  schools,  agricultural  and 
industrial  extension  workers,  and  public 
health  nurses  (Booth  1989:  8).  Opportun- 
ities for  Indonesians  to  persue  university 
education  were  even  less.  In  1939-1940 
only  1.380  Indonesian  students  had  gradu- 
ated form  Dutch  secondary  schools,  com- 
pared with  1,261  European  (i.e.  Dutch) 
students  and  572  "other  Asian"  (mostly 
Chinese)  students-  Of  these,  only  157  stu- 
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dents  gained  entry  to  tertiary  education. 
During  the  period  1920-1940  only  230  in- 
digenous Indonesian  students  had  gradu- 
ated from  tertiary  colleges  in  Indonesia, 
while  another  344  had  graduated  from  uni- 
versities in  the  Netherlands  (Booth  1989:  8) 
Hence,  when  independence  was  achieved, 
Indonesia  had  a  smaller  number  of  train- 
ed people  than  several  other  former  co- 
lonies in  Asia,  including  Taiwan. 

The  Early  Independence  Period 

When  the  Kuomintang  govenmient  had 
retreated  to  Taiwan  in  1949,  Taiwan's  eco- 
nomic prospects  did  not  look  bright.  Al- 
though the  war  damaged  had  been  large- 
ly repaired  and  its  GNP  was  approach- 
ing prewar  levels,  per  capita  income  was 
still  below  US$100.  Except  for  some  mo- 
dern sugar  refineries  and  other  food-pro- 
cessing plants  and  some  small  textile 
plants,  Taiwan  lacked  an  industrial  base, 
while  most  of  Taiwan's  labour  force  was 
still  engaged  in  agriculture  (Vogel  1991: 
13).  Compared  to  Indonesia,  however,  Tai- 
wan's initial  conditions  in  the  early  1950s 
were  relatively  more  favourable  than  In- 
donesia's which  had  not  only  suffered 
severe  human  loss  and  extensive  physical 
damage  during  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, but  also  during  the  four    years  of 
armed  struggle  against  the  Dutch.  For 
one  thing,  the  Kuomintang  government 
was  able  to  establish  political  stability, 
albeit  in  a  heavy-handed  way.  Unlike  In- 
donesia, Taiwan  had  a  greater  stock  of 
literate  and  numerate  human  resources 
and  a  relatively  well-developed  physical 
infrastructure  which  had  been  largely  re- 
paired when  the  Kuomintang  govern- 
ment retreated  to  Taiwan.  Through  a  suc- 


cessful land  reform  program,  the  govern- 
ment was  also  able  to  put  agricultiure  on 
a  more  solid  base  by  turning  tenant 
farmers  into  owners-operators.  Finally, 
the  government  was  also  able  to  control 
inflationary  pressures  (Vogel  1991:  16-22). 

After  its  defeat  on  the  mainland,  the 
Kuomintang  goverrmient  was  acutely  aware 
that  the  consolidation  of  its  political  po- 
wer and  legitimacy  in  Taiwan  was  link- 
ed to  economic  reform.  This  included  first 
of  all  serious  efforts  to  restore  macroeco- 
nomic  stability.  Secondly,  it  invested  hea- 
vily in  agricultiual  and  rural  development 
and  sought  to  rebuild  the  rural  organisa- 
tions which  had  been  effective  dining  the 
colonial  period  in  providing  extension  ser- 
vices, credit,  and  farm  inputs  to  the 
farmers  (Haggard  1990:  83). 

Although  Taiwan  was  quite  success- 
ful in  increasing  its  agricultural  exports, 
trade  barriers  hampered  a  return  to  the  co- 
lonial  pattern  of  primiary  exports.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Japan's  own  reconstruction  efforts 
and  the  closure  of  the  Chinese  mainland, 
protected  or  preferential  markets  were 
now  closed  to  Taiwan's  primary  exports. 
This  and  serious  balance  of  payments 
problems  in  the  early  1950s  thus  led  the 
Taiwan  govenunent  to  embark  on  a  pattern 
of  import-substituting  industrialisation 
(Haggard  86).  The  relatively  small  size  of 
the  domestic  market,  the  lack  of  abundant 
natural  resources,  and  the  impending  end 
to  American  aid  in  the  early  1960s  led 
the  Taiwanese  government  to  shift  its  in- 
dustrial strategy  to  export  promotion  (Ranis 
1995:  520). 

Compared  to  the  initial  conditions 
facing  Taiwan  in  the  early  1950s,  political 
conditions  in  Indonesia  during  that  pe- 
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riod  were  less  favourable  to  economic  de- 
velopment. When  Indonesia's  independ- 
ence was  finally  recognised  by  the  Dutch 
in  December  1949  after  four  years  of 
armed  struggle,  Indonesia's  policy-makers 
were  faced  with  the  daunting  task  of  re- 
conciling the  urgent  need  to  rehabilitate 
the  economy,  which  had  suffered  heavy 
damage  during  the  Japanese  occupation 
and  the  war  of  independence  with  the 
strong  popular  demand  to  "convert  the 
colonial  economy  into  a  national  eco- 
nomy". Although  effective  political  inde- 
pendence had  been  finally  recognised  in- 
ternationally, the  Indonesian  government 
at  the  outset  faced  the  politically  sens- 
itive problem  that  the  extensive  Dutch 
economic  interests  continued  to  be  safe- 
guarded, as  stipulated  under  the  terms  of 
the  Dutch-Indonesia  agreement  reached 
at  the  United  Nations'  sponsored  Round 
Table  Conference  in  The  Hague  in  the 
Autumn  of  1949.  Through  their  control 
pver  the  modem  export  industries  (mines 
and  large  estates)  and  vital  services  (gas, 
electricity,  and  water  supply),  the  Dutch 
were  still  able  to  exert  a  great  deal  of 
power,  particularly  when  it  concerned  the 
protection  of  what  they  perceived  to  be 
their  vital  interests.  Moreover,  many  se- 
nior positions  in  the  fledgling  Indonesian 
public  service  were  still  largely  occu- 
pied by  Dutch  officials,  who  numbered 
about  6,000  in  the  early  1950s  (Higgins 
1990:  40). 

Foreign  dominance  over  Indonesia's 
economy  was  not  only  limited  to  Dutch 
dominance  over  the  modern  sector,  but 
also  involved  dominance  over  the  import- 
ant intermediate  trade  in  the  rural  areas 
and  the  retail  trade  in  urban  areas  by  eth- 


nic Chinese  businessmen.  Hence,  faced 
with  this  continuing  "colonial"  economic 
structure  and  widespread  calls  to  convert 
this  structure  into  a  "national"  structure, 
the  Indonesian  government  took  several 
steps  to  meet  at  least  some  of  the  urgent 
demands  of  economic  nationalism.  While 
still  adhering  to  the  Round  Table  Con- 
ference agreement,  the  Indonesian  gov- 
ernment nevertheless  decided  to  bring 
vital  economic  institutions,  such  as  the 
central  bank  (Java  Bank,  renamed  Bank 
of  Indonesia)  and  several  public  utilities 
under  national  ownership  and  control.  To 
promote  indigenous  Indonesian  entre- 
preneurship  and  put  the  economically 
important  import  trade  under  national 
control,  the  Indonesian  government  in 
1950  introduced  the  "Benteng"  (Fortress) 
program  under  which  import  licenses  and 
import  credits  were  allocated  to  some  5,000 
indigenous  Indonesian  (pribumi)  importers 
(SadU  1988:  357). 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  new  pri- 
bumi entrepreneurs  did  not  have  enough 
capital  and  business  experience,  and  there- 
fore sold  off  their  licenses  to  the  old 
Chinese  traders  who  the  "Benteng"  pro- 
gram had  tried  to  dislodge.  In  view  of 
the  meagre   results   achieved   by  the 
"Benteng"  program  and  had  uninten- 
tionally fostered  a  group  of  "rent-seekers" 
instead  of  true  entrepreneurs,  this  pro- 
gram was  eventually  abandoned  in  the 
late  1950s.  Although  only  a  handful  of 
these  "Benteng"  importers  survive  today, 
considerations  to  promote  "pribumi"  entre- 
preneurs still  affect  current  policies,  re- 
flect the  enduring  strength  of  "economic 
nationalism"  in  Indonesia  (Sadli,  et.  al. 
1988:  357).  Aside  from  the  widespread 
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desire  to  favour  " pribumi"  entrepreneurs 
over  "foreign-born"  Indonesians,  notably 
the  ethnic  Chinese  (regardless  of  whether 
they  were  Indonesian  citizens  or  not),  in 
the  1950s  political  favouritism  of  the 
ruling  political  parties  in  selecting  bu- 
sinessmen to  be  granted  business  favours 
also  affected  the  further  development 
of  the  "■pribumi"  business  class.  In  other 
words,  every  time  another  political  party 
came  to  power,  different  businessmen  were 
favoured.  Not  surprisingly,  as  a  result  of 
these  policies,  not  many  of  these  favoured 
businessmen  showed  strong  survival 
strength  (Sadli  1988:  357). 

While  the  political  debates  about  the 
pace  at  which  the  vestiges  of  Western 
(i.e.  Dutch)  capitalism  would  have  to  be 
eradicated  in  order  to  build  up  a  national 
economy  became  increasingly  vociferous, 
the  rapidly  deteriorating  relations  with 
the  Netherlands  about  the  final  status 
of  West  Irian  (Irian  Jaya)  by  the  end  of 
1957  and  early  1958  eventually  led  to 
the  take-over  and  subsequent  nation- 
alisation of  all  Dutch  enterprises  in  Indo- 
nesia. Hence,  in  one  stroke  the  vast  eco- 
nomic power  which  the  Dutch  had  gra- 
dually accumulated  in  Indonesia  in  the 
course  of  three-and-a-half  centuries  was 
eliminated. 

As  politically  more  radical  groups 
gained  increasing  power  in  the  ensuing 
years  and  some  economic  policies  in- 
creasingly disregarded,  the  economy 
steadily  deteriorated,  while  deficit-fin- 
ancing led  to  inflation  and  subsequent- 
ly to  hyper-inflation  in  the  mid-1960s. 
In  the  early  1960s,  Indonesia  became  in- 
creasingly hostile  tojhe  Western  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  US  and  Britain,  be- 


cause of  their  opposition  to  Indonesia's 
"Crush  Malaysia"  campaign,  which  led  to 
the  subsequent  nationalisation  of  all 
American  and  British  enterprises  in  1963 
(Sadli  1972:  202).  It  would  take  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  government  and  the  as- 
sumption of  power  by  a  new,  more  prag- 
matic government  in  1966  and  the  restora- 
tion of  political  stability  to  turn  the  eco- 
nomy around.  As  a  result,  it  was  only  by 
the  late  1960s  that  Indonesia  for  the  first 
time  in  its  post  colonial  history  was  final- 
ly set  on  a  path  of  sustained  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth,  almost  two  decades  later 
than  Taiwan  and  roughly  one  decade  later 
than  its  neighbours  in  Southeast  Asia, 
notably  Malaysia  and  Thailand. 

The  Relevance  of  Some  Aspects  of 
Taiwan's  Development  Experience 
to  Indonesia 

As  one  of  the  most  successful  models 
among  the  East  Asian  high-performance 
Asian  economies  (HPAEs),  Taiwan's  de- 
velopment experience  may  offer  some 
lessons  for  Indonesia,  despite  the  great 
differences  in  factor  endowments  and  level 
of  the  development  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  the  following  pages  we  will  look 
at  some  aspects  of  Taiwan's  development 
experience  which  may  offer  some  valuable 
lessons  to  Indonesia. 

The  Corruption  Syndrome  and  the 
Problem  of  Governance 

The  Problem 

When  the  Kuomintang  government 
still  held  power  on  the  mainland,  it  was 
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infamous  for  its  corruption.  However,  after 
it  retreated  to  Taiwan,  this  "disease"  withered 
away:  How  did  this  happen?  This  issue 
is  of  particular  importance  to  Indone- 
sia, as  Indonesia,  together  with  China  and 
Vietnam,  have  been  identified  as  among 
the  most  corrupt  countries  in  Asia.  Even 
though  corruption  has  apparently  not 
hampered  rapid  economic  growth,  it  has 
been  very  costly  to  these  countries  in 
terms  of  misallocation  or  sheer  embezzle- 
ment of  scarce  resources. 

Some  Possible  £xpIanation(s) 

Corruption  never  goes  away  over- 
night. In  Taiwan  it  also  took  some  time. 
The  situation  of  a  govermnent  in  exile,  as 
the  Kuomintang  government  on  Taiwan 
obviously  was  in  the  1950s,  was  certain- 
ly* quite  different  than  when  the  Kuo- 
mintang government  still  ruled  over  the 
mainland.  As  a  government  in  exile,  the 
Kuomintang  government  had  to  establish 
its  political  legitimacy  and  respectibility, 
both  among  the  native  Taiwanese,  who 
were  the  large  majority  of  Taiwan's  po- 
pulation, as  well  as  in  the  world  at  large. 
Hence,  the  orientation  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang government  became  more  perform- 
ance oriented,  so  as  to  prove  that  the 
people  who  had  fled  to  Taiwan  were  not 
"the  rats  who  had  abandoned  the  ship". 
Certainly  upon  their  retreat  to  Taiwan, 
the  Kuomintang  leaders  deeply  reflect- 
ed on  the  reasons  for  their  disastrous 
loss  of  the  mainland,  this  critical  self- 
analysis  led  to  their  acknowledgement 
that  they  had  completely  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Chinese  people  because  of  their 
utter  failure  to  deal  with  pervasive  corrup- 
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tion  and  to  provide  for  a  decent  liveli- 
hood of  the  people.  Hence,  in  order  to  sur- 
vive and  gain  the  political  support  of  the 
Taiwanese  population  (most  of  whom  did 
not  like  the  mainlanders),  the  more  uni- 
fied Kuomintang  leaders  were  determined 
to  achieve  a  better  performance  in  Taiwan 
by  being  stricter  with  corruption.  To  this 
end  they  responded  by  creating  a  greater 
distance  between  the  government  and  the 
private  sector,  and  by  expanding  the  role 
of  state  enterprises  in  a  way  not  sus- 
ceptible to  private  influence.  For  example, 
the  government  stipulated  that  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  were  not  allowed  to 
accept  presents  and  diner  invitations  from 
businessmen.  They  also  had  to  avoid  any 
social  functions  at  which  members  of  the 
business  community  were  present.  Al- 
though the  government  officials  naturally 
disliked  these  detailed  regulations,  these 
regulations  proved  effective  in  curtailing 
corruption.  In  time  these  measures  helped 
maintain  a  level  of  public  support  and  trust 
before  government  business  relationships 
could  be  institutionalised  on  a  non-personal 
basis  (Vogel  1991:  33-34). 

Another  important  factor  which  also 
played  an  important  role  in  pushing  the 
Kuomintang  government  to  establish  a 
more  viable  and  legitimate  system  of  gover- 
nance was  the  political  leverage  which 
the  American  government  held  over  the 
Taiwan  government  by  virtue  of  its  vital 
economic  and  military  aid.  This  American 
pressure  was  evident  from  the  threat  of 
the  US  Congress  that  it  would  withdraw 
the  much  needed  American  aid  if  the  Tai- 
wan government  faltered  in  its  drive  to 
control  corruption  (Vogel  1991).  The  ques- 
tion arises  why  the  American  government 
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did  not  do  the  same  when  the  Kuomintang 
government  still  ruled  over  the  mainland, 
or  to  the  extent  that  it  did,  why  this  pres- 
sure at  the  time  did  not  bear  more 
palatable  fruits? 

Some  "Theory" 

Corruption  is  the  result  of  unchecked 
power:  "Power  corrupts  and  absolute  po- 
wer corrupts  absolutely!"  Unchecked  po- 
litical power  often  exists  in  developing 
countries  because  of  the  state  of  civil  so- 
ciety. There  are,  however,  a  few  interesting 
exceptions,  notably  Singapore.  One  pos- 
sible explanation  for  the  Singapore  case 
is  the  role  and  personality  of  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  who  is  said  to  have  an  obsessive 
intolerance  for  corruption.  The  government 
later  decided  to  give  salaries  to  ministers 
and  key  government  employees  (even 
professors!)  at  least  as  much  as  what  top 
decision-makers  would  make  in  big  com- 
panies in  the  West.  What  makes  Singa- 
pore unique  is  that  there  never  has  been 
a  big  scandal  in  high  government  places. 
Even  in  now  affluent  Korea  a  scandal 
broke  out  when  former  President  Roh  Tae- 
Woo  confessed  in  October  1995  that  du- 
ring his  tenure  US$650  million  in  dona- 
tions from  business  had  been  amassed  in 
a  slush  fund.  In  Thailand  money  politics 
and  vote  buying  are  still  endemic. 

These  two  Asian  countries  show  that 
one  type  of  corruptive  practice,  namely  the 
one  related  to  politics,  is  not  going  away 
with  increased  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country.  However,  to  what  extent  is  it  re- 
levant to  distinguish  between  corruptive 
practices  for  a  collective  (e.g.  party)  pur- 
pose and  one  fur  purely  individual  or  pri- 


vate gain?  The  dividing  line,  however,  is 
likely  to  be  blxirred,  as  anything  can  hap- 
pen in  the  management  of  slush  funds 
when  accountability  is  not  transparent. 
The  case  of  former  President  Roh  Tae- 
Woo  illustrates  this. 

In  the  post  World  War  II  period  there 
were  several  leading  personalities  of  the 
newly-independent,  countries,  such  as 
Nehru,  Nyerere,  and  even  Soekarno,  who 
were  relatively  free  of  the  blemish  of  cor- 
ruption. It  has  been  said  that  Chiang  Kai- 
Sek  himself  was  also  not  corrupt.  But 
these  few  charismatic  leaders  could  not 
prevent  their  courtiers,  cronies,  or  close 
relative  from  indulging  themselves  in  self- 
eiuichment  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
society. 

So  there  are  several  types  of  more  or 
leiss  iUicit  payments,  from  the  blatant  ones 
given  to  the  top  man  of  the  country  and 
permanently  stacked  in  a  Swiss  bank,  to 
the  more  subtle  contributions  made  by  bu- 
siness and  which  are  not  one-to-one  re- 
lated to  a  favourable  decision  made  by  a 
senior  government  official. 

The  government  bureacracy  in.  many 
developing  countries  has  often  been  a  part 
of  a  planned  economy  with  socialist  over- 
tones. Hence,  it  has  been  a  slow  moving 
machinery  with  often  a  disdain  for  the  pri- 
vate businessman,  especially  if  the  latter 
comes  from  another  ethnic  group  than  the 
one  controlling  the  government.  In  such 
an  environment,  one  can  often  find  the 
so-called  lubricating  type  of  corruptive 
practices.  The  other  type  is  the  large  pay- 
ments made  to  the  top  man  or  men.  When 
their  economies  have  been  in  steady  de- 
cline, this  illicitly  gathered  money  remains 
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Stacked  in  Swiss  bank  or  is  at  best  in- 
vested in  properties  abroad.  Such  corrup- 
tion hastens  the  process  of  eventual  break- 
down of  the  system,  economically  and  po- 
litically. 

While  corruption  has  existed  in  sev- 
eral East  and  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
their  economies  have  nevertheless  flour- 
ished. There  is  apparently  no  one-to-one 
relationship  between  corruption  and  the 
health  of  an  economy.  But  if  there  was  eco- 
nomic retrogression,  for  instance  during 
the  later  years  of  the  Marcos  regime,  the 
question  arises  whether  it  was  caused 
by  the  blatant  corruption  or  because  of 
the  bad  macro-economic  policies  in  the 
first  place?  When  Marcos  eventually  re- 
moved, the  economy  also  did  not  jump- 
start  right  away.  It  had  been  almost 
another  decade  before  the  Philippine  eco- 
nomy under  President  Ramos  was  finally 
set  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery. 

It  has  been  said  that  corruption  in 
mainland  China  today  is  rampant.  Never- 
theless, its  economy  continues  to  grow 
by  almost  double  digit  figures.  Similarly, 
several  senior  government  officials  in  In- 
donesia have  argued  that  the  Indonesian 
economy  has  grown  quite  rapidly  during 
the  past  few  years  even  though  corrup- 
tion in  Indonesia  is  said  to  be  rampant. 
How  can  this  be  explained?  Some  of  my 
Japanese  and  Dutch  business  friends  tell 
me  that  although  corruption  "is  rampant" 
in  China,  it  consists  mainly  of  payments 
on  various  occasions  when  foreign  bu- 
siness has  to  meet  or  interact  with  local 
hosts  or  bureaucrats,  and  is  therefore 
more  comparable  to  the  lubricating  type 
of  corruptive  practices.  Through  the  ex- 


perience of  "learning  by  doing",  these 
"lubricating"  costs  can  eventually  be  bar- 
gained down.  It  is  therefore  similar  to  the 
situation  where  an  uninitiated  tourist 
has  to  pay  more  for  the  souvenirs  he 
buys  in  Asia.  One  of  my  (Indonesian) 
Chinese  business  friends  operating  in 
China  has  denied  the  claim  of  rampant 
corruption  in  China.  Can  it  be  true  that  a 
Westerner  is  abhorred  by  what  he  sees 
as  rampant  corruption,  while  an  Asian 
(businessman)  shrugs  off  his  shoulders 
at  certain  practices  considered  abhorrent 
by  most  Westeners?  My  Chinese  friends 
tells  me  that  the  need  for  these  extra  pay- 
ments can  be  likened  to  a  car  driver  who 
wants  to  go  from  place  A  to  B  at  a  faster 
pace  and  therefore  takes  the  toll  road 
and  pay  the  fare. 

Corruption  or  bribes  paid  to  high  gov- 
ernment persons  are  like  taxes  for  busi- 
ness. Too  much  taxes  can  kill  business, 
but  how  much  is  too  much?  It  is  said 
that  in  East  Asian  countries  the  local 
companies  often  avoid  paying  the  full 
taxes,  while  the  foreign  companies  can- 
not afford  the  same  latitude.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  companies  are  more 
spared  the  pressure  of  having  to  make 
various  kinds  of  contributions.  So  in  a 
way  there  is  an  equalising  difference  in 
the  fiscal  regime  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign companies.  Like  in  advanced  coun- 
tries too,  high  taxes  can  also  slow  down 
economic  growth  if  the  proceeds  of  such 
taxes  are  used  for  consumptive  purposes, 
such  as  transfer  payments  and  subsidies. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable 
that  in  developing  countries  illicit  pay- 
ments to  high  officials  arc  (partially) 
turned  into  capital  for  investments  in  bu- 
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siness.  If  high  officials  or  their  siblings 
have  business  on  the  side,  it  can  make 
the  bureaucracy  more  "pro-business"  in 
their  judgments  and  decisions,  or  at  least 
appreciate  the  expediency  of  the  deci- 
sions. Such  an  attitude  can  be  growth  fa- 
cilitating. 

The  Relevance  of  Taiwan's  Experience 
for  Indonesia 

How  did  corruption  in  Taiwan  wither 
away  during  the  fifties  and  sixties?  What 
happened  when  per  capita  income  rose 
from  under  US$1000  to  US$3000  per 
annum?  The  presumption  is:  is  there  a 
link  between  levels  of  per  capita  income 
and  blatant  corruption?  Or  that  a  decline 
of  corruptive  practices  is  more  related  to 
progressive  professionalisation  of  the 
bureaucracy,  better  salaries,  development 
of  the  legal  system,  better  functioning  of 
the  state  audit  agency,  the  growth  of  a 
more  vocal  press  etc.?  As  a  country  under- 
takes economic  deregulation,  the  amount 
of  illicit  payments  to  the  long  chain  of 
bureaucratic  licensing  required  to  do  bu- 
siness is  expected  to  decrease.  Is  this 
always  true?  By  itself,  that  is  related  to 
the  number  of  steps  or  counters  to  be 
passed  it  is  true  as  small  time  corruption 
of  petty  bureaucrats  declines.  But  big  time 
corruption  or  payments  made  by  con- 
tractors winning  fat  government  contracts 
may  not  be  affected  at  all  as  the  costs  of 
such  big  projects  may  not  always  be 
transparent.  If  a  power  project  cost  sig- 
nificantly more  than  comparable  projects 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  this  may  not 
be  the  smoke  indicating  some  fire,  be- 
cause no  two  big  projects  are  quite  ident- 
ical in  nature.  While  transparency  in  the 
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tender  system  will  help  a  great  deal  and 
will  avoid  major  irregularities,  it  is  not 
a  watertight  system. 

Similarly,  large  defence  contracts  are 
noted  for  the  possibility  of  sizable  kick- 
backs or  commissions  because  one  deals 
with  merchandise  without  a  market  price 
tag.  Moreover,  corrupt  practices  can  easily 
be  abetted  by  the  (foreign)  suppliers  and 
thus  morality  must  come  in  pairs. 

While  the  Kuomintang  government  on 
Taiwan  through  its  strict  regulations  was 
able  to  establish  a  degree  of  arm's  length 
relationship  between  government  and  pri- 
vate business,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  Indonesia.  Unlike  the  East  Asian  NEEs, 
Indonesia  cannot  be  considered  an  "isol- 
ated developmentalist  state"  in  the  sense 
that  government  has  retained  a  sufficient 
degree  of  autonomy  to  persue  what  it 
sees  as  its  national  interest  without  un- 
due subservience  to  foreign  multinational 
corporations  or  to  the  local  business 
classes  (Mackie  1985:  292,  315-316).  It  is 
for  this  reason  too  that  particularly  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  spate  of 
scandals  involving  senior  government 
officials  and  shady  businessmen,  giving 
rise  to  widespread  public  criticsm  of 
"collusion"  between  government  officials 
and  self-serving  businessmen. 

Conclusion 

Corruption  is  too  much  a  generic 
term,  requiring  specification  for  a  relevant 
analytical  purpose.  Apart  from  moral  im- 
peratives which  a  priori  rejects  corrup- 
tion, for  most  developing  countries  where 
corrupt  practices  are  endemic,  one  imp>ort- 
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ant  question  is  the  nexus  between  corrup- 
tion and  (lack  of)  growth.  In  this  respect 
not  all  corruptive  practice  inhibit  eco- 
nomic growth.  Corruptive  practices  are 
still  prevalent  under  the  surface  in  high 
growth  and  even  advanced  Asian  coun- 
tries, for  instance  in  connection  with 
party  politics. 

Hence,  it  would  be  relevant  to  dis- 
tinguish corruptive  practices  which  distort 
the  allocative  system  too  much  and  ne- 
gatively affects  economic  growth,  from 
the  more  benign  types  of  the  social  disease 
which  are  not  too  costly  in  terms  of  gross 
misallocation  of  resources  and  thus  a 
phenomenon  a  developing  country  can 
live  with. 

In  this  regard  important  questions 
would  include:  first,  if  an  economy  grows 
(fast),  to  what  extent  and  how  will  cor- 
ruptive practices  decline  (and  what  does 
the  Taiwanese  experience  tells  us);  second, 
does  it  require  a  change  in  political  or 
other  non-economic  parameters  to  have 
corruption  wither  away  (like  the  traumatic 
experience  of  the  Kuomintang  regime 
having  to  go  into  exile  in  Taiwan)? 
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Uncovering  Australian  Foreign 
Policy  Making:  The  Prevalence  of 
a  Dominant  Bureaucracy* 


Teuku  Rezasyah 


Introduction 

THIS  research  is  designed  to  exam- 
ine foreign  policy  making  in  Aus- 
tralia, a  neighbouring  state  which 
has  been  very  critical  of  various  aspects  of 
Indonesian  political,  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Jakarta-Canberra  relation- 
ship is  very  significant,  as  they  set  up 
the  "Timor  Gap  Treaty"  in  1989,  and  in 
the  same  year  agreed  to  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Asian  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  (APEC).  Their  commit- 
ment for  a  security  agreement  in  late  1995 
has  made  Australia  more  important  in  the 
Indonesian  eyes. 


The  author  appreciates  advices  from  Dr.  David 
Brown  and  Dr.  Samuel  Makinda  (Ph.D  supervisors 
at  Murdoch  University-Australia),  comments  from 
Dr.  Amitav  Acharia  (York  University-Canada),  and 
the  proof  reading  of  Joanna  Russcil-Rezasyah.  The 
views  expressed  in  this  article  are  personal  and  do 
not  reflect  the  views  of  institutions  in  Indonesia 
and  Australia,  with  which  the  author  is  afGliated. 


It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  construct  a 
framework  for  Australian  foreign  policy 
making.  In  contrast  with  its  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  issues,  the  dynamics  in- 
side the  "black  box"  are  not  easily  ex- 
plained. This  is  not  only  because  less  re- 
search has  been  done  on  the  subject;  but 
also  because  the  Australian  mechanism 
itself  has  a  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  secret  among  the  Western  de- 
mocracies as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  understand  the  internal  dy- 
namics of  the  Australian  power  structure, 
there  is  a  need  to  examine  what  occurs 
at  the  point  where  foreign  policy  input 
is  converted  to  output.  For  this  purpose, 
Graham  Allison's  analysis  of  the  United 


'Hugh  Collins,  "The  Coombs  Report:  Bureau- 
cracy, Diplomacy  and  Australian  Foreign  Policy". 
In  Australian  Outlook  30,  no.  3  (December,  1986); 
387.  Consult  also  Mediansky,  FA  and  Palfrccman, 
AC  (eds).  In  Pursuit  of  National  Interests:  Austra- 
lian Foreign  Policy  in  the  1990s  (Sydney:  Pcrga- 
mon  Press,  F  1988),  21. 
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States'  elite  behaviour  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  1962  can  be  taken  into 
consideration;  because  his  research  was 
undertaken  at  the  governmental  level,  and 
looked  at  how  policy  making  was  deter- 
mined by  the  level  of  relationship  between 
state  officials.'^ 

Accordingly,  policy  making  in  the  Aus- 
tralian government  is  the  sole  prerogative 
of  the  Executive.  Following  section  51  of 
the  constitution,  the  state  grants  powers 
over  external  relations,  defence  and  inter- 
national trade  to  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament; while  Section  61  places  executive 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment.^ As  in  the  United  States,  the  cen- 
tralisation of  power  means  that  Australian 
policy  making  is  subject  to  the  political 
machinations  of  the  various  factions  which 
are  represented  in  its  Executive. 

Despite  the  closed  nature  of  Australian 
foreign  policy  making,  it  is  also  important 
to  fmd  out  if  non  governmental  variables 
ever  influence  policy  formation.  This  ex- 
plains the  need  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  role  played  by  the  Parliament,  the 
political  parties,  interest  groups  and  the 
media. 


Graham  Allison,  Essence  of  Decision:  Explain- 
ing the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  (Boston:  Litte,  Brown 
and  Company,  1971). 

^Hugh  Smith,  "Internal  Politics  and  Foreign 
Policy",  1992.  In  Mediansky  and  Palfreeman,  In 
Pursuit  of  National  Interest,  22.  For  a  clear  picture 
of  the  Autralian  Constitution,  consult  David  So- 
lomon, Australia's  Government  and  Parliament 
(Melbourne:  Thomas  Nel-son  Australia,  1989),  169- 
193. 


The  analysis  will  be  organised  as  fol- 
lows: First,  I  will  examine  the  policy 
making  role  of  actors  within  the  govern- 
ment. Second,  I  will  look  at  how  the 
different  ministries  interact  in  relation  to 
policy  making;  and  the  strategic  role  play- 
ed by  the  Prime  Minister  (PM)  in  this 
process.  Third,  I  will  look  for  any  obvi- 
ous continuity  in  Australian  foreign  pol- 
icy making.  Finally,  I  will  examine  the 
interaction  between  the  governmental  and 
the  non-govemmental  actors. 

The  Nature  of  the  Governmental 
Variable 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  Aus- 
tralian foreign  policy  making  is  deter- 
mined by  the  state  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  ministries  which  make 
up  the  Australian  Executive.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  political,  economic  and 
security  issues  are  high  on  the  agenda 
of  all  of  the  ministries.  Theoretically  the 
existence  of  such  common  interests  should 
lessen  the  possibility  of  conflict  amongst 
the  Australian  bureaucracy;  however,  in 
reality,  this  does  not  happen  because  the 
personal  interests  of  each  ministry  tend 
to  be  put  above  cooperation  on  policy 
making.  I  will  provide  proof  of  this  state 
of  affairs  in  the  following  section  of  my 
article. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Prior  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Ministry 
of  Trade  in  1987,  these  two  ministries 
(along  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence)  were 
most  influential  institutions  in  the  area 
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of  foreign  policy  making.''  Nevertheless, 
their  relationship  was  not  always  harmo- 
nious; due  to  their  conflicting  interests. 
The  Department  of  Trade  was  well  known 
for  its  entrenched  corporate  culture,  in- 
fluential cabinet  ministers,  and  strong  sup- 
port base  in  the  farming  and  mining  sec- 
tors. However,  the  fact  that  it  saw  politics 
and  economics  as  two  non  related  areas 
meant  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  it  did  not  possess  a 
cohesive  foreign  economic  policy  in  ex- 
port promotion,  and  lacked  a  systemized 
strategy  to  shape  the  state's  economy.^ 

The  reasons  behind  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  departments  were  as  follows: 
At  the  domestic  level,  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  a  broader  policy  to  overcome 
economic  decline  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments; as  well  a  necessity  to  coordinate 
policies  to  influence  global  trade  negotia- 
tions.* At  the  international  level,  political 
and  economic  issues  were  becoming  in- 
separable during  trade  and  diplomacy  ne- 
gotiations. This  can  be  seen  in  Australia's 
relationship  with  the  USA,  New  Zealand, 


Nancy  Viviani,  "The  Official  Formulation 
of  Foreign  Policy:  or  a  Students  Guide  to  the 
Bureaucratic  Galaxy".  In  Mediansicy  and  Palfree- 
man.  In  Pursuit  of  National  Interest,  46. 

^Nancy  Viviani,  "The  Bureaucratic  Context". 
In  Mediansicy,  FA  (ed).  Australian  in  a  Changing 
World:  New  Foreign  Policy  Directions.  (Botany, 
NSW:  Maxwell  Macmillan  Publishing  Australia, 
1992),  47. 

^For  example:  their  lack  of  coordination  handi- 
capped Australian  diplomacy  in  beef  and  sugar  dis- 
putes with  Japan  in  1970s.  Sec  Viviani,  The  Bureau- 
cratic Context,  47-59. 


Japan,  the  ASEAN  countries,  GATT, 
UNCTAD  and  the  Cairns  group.^ 

With  the  current  restructurization, 
formal  responsibility  for  Australian  for- 
eign policy  now  rests  solely  with  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade. 
Technically,  this  means  that  the  previous 
bureaucratic  complexities  no  longer  exist; 
however,  in  reality,  despite  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  ministries,  the  same  com- 
peting interests  still  exist  as  each  side 
continues  to  give  a  greater  weighting  to 
the  subject  of  foreign  and  economic  re- 
lations.^ 

The  Ministry  of  Defence 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  is  most  con- 
cerned with  defence  related  foreign  pol- 
icies, such  as  the  changing  military  bal- 
ance in  Australia's  immediate  vicinity,  as 
well  as  its  ongoing  military  relationship 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Minister  is  advised  by  a  perman- 
ent civilian  Defencehead  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Defence  Force.  The  latter  is  a  rank- 
ing service  officer  and  is  himself  advised 
by  the  three  service  chiefs  in  the  Chiefs 

9 

of  Staff  Committee. 

Policy  making  in  the  Australian  De- 
fence Ministry  is  coordinated  by  two 
committees.  The  first  is  the  Council  of  De- 


Viviani,  The  Official  Formulation,  52-61; 
Viviani,  The  Bureaucratic  Context,  21. 

'Oarcth  Evans  and  Bruce  Grant,  Australia's 
Foreign  Relations  in  the  World  of  the  1990s  (Vic- 
toria: Melbourne  University  Press,  1992),  45. 

'viviani,  The  Official  Formulation,  45-67. 
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fence  which  consists  of  the  Minister  of 
Defence;  the  Minister  for  Defence,  Science 
and  Personnel;  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment; the  Chief  of  the  Defence  Force; 
and  the  three  service  chiefs.  The  second 
(the  Defence  Committee)  is  more  important 
and  is  made  up  of  the  Chief  of  the  De- 
fence Forces  and  the  service  chiefs;  as  well 
as  the  permanent  heads  of  the  Treasury 
Departments,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Cabinet  office,  along  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade.  This 
committee  is  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 

10 

the  Defence  Department. 

The  policy  making  in  the  above  men- 
tioned ministry  is  very  complicated.  The 
first  problem  stems  from  the  ongoing 
struggle  for  policy  predominance  between 
the  two  advisory  bodies;  involving  their 
distinct  norms,  objectives  and  interests. 
This  struggle  can  only  be  resolved  through 
an  extensive  committee  system  extending 
across  all  levels  of  the  department.  Thus, 
with  more  than  100  committees  involved 
in  the  policy  making,  the  defence  mechan- 
ism becomes  a  highly  politicised  institu- 
tion, that  allows  civilian  interests  to  take 
precedence  over  those  of  servicemen.' 

The  second  problem  is  related  to  the 
interaction  between  the  service  officers 
and  the  politically  appointed  civilians. 
The  1975  Act  stipulates  that  the  Chief 
of  Defence  Force  Staff  (CDFS)  and  the 
three  Service  Chiefs  shall  in  matters  re- 
lating to  their  respective  commands  ad- 


Viviani,  The  Bureaucratic  Context,  61. 

"g.L.  Cheeseman,  "Interest  Groups  and  Austra- 
lian Defence  Decision  Making".  In  Defence  Force 
Journal,  no.  35  (July-August,  1982):  24. 


vise  the  Minister  of  Defence  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Minister  directs.'^  In  reality, 
such  relationship  is  far  from  ideal  since 
the  Minister  faces  difficulties  if  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  two  bodies  conflicts. 
On  many  occasions  the  Minister  has 
needed  to  arbitrate  during  severe  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  Secretary 

13 

and  the  Chief  of  Defence  Force  Staff. 

The  third  problem  involves  the  Min- 
ister's interaction  with  the  three  ser- 
vices, i.e.  the  army,  navy  and  air  force. 
The  services  themselves  tend  to  produce 
distinct  bureaucratic  objectives,  follow- 
ing their  inter-service  competition  in  re- 
lation to  plans,  objectives  and  equip- 

14 

ment  acquisition.  Their  rationale  is  that 
as  professionals,  they  tend  to  lose  out 
to  the  civilians  in  defence  related  pol- 
icy making.  Professionalism  in  this  case 
refers  to  their  expertise,  their  corporate 
structure,  as  well  as  their  capability  to 
influence  the  regional  security  environ- 

^  15 

ment. 


Desmond  Ball,  "Australian  Defence  Decision 
Making:  Actors  and  Process".  In  Ball,  Desmon  (ed). 
Strategy  and  Defence:  Australian  Essays,  Sydney: 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  1982),  297. 

'^T.B.  Millar,  "The  Political-Military  Relation- 
ship in  Australia".  In  Ball,  Desmond  (ed),  Strategy 
and  Defence,  289. 

'''john  Ravenhill,  "Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade". 
In  Brett,  Judith;  Gillespie,  James  and  Goot,  Murray 
(eds),  Developments  in  Australian  Politics  (South 
Melbourne:  Macmillan  Education  Autralia  Ry  Ltd, 
1994),  306.  As  a  classical  example,  a  decision  to  pur- 
chase submarines  can  be  perceived  as  a  temporary 
setback  for  air  strike  capabilities. 

'^Cheeseman,  Interest  Groups  and  Australian, 
24-25. 
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In  reality,  the  Minister  of  Defence  him- 
self is  rarely  capable  to  argue  on  a  same 
level  with  his  Service  Chiefs,  and  com- 
petently explain  defence  related  issues 
to  the  cabinet  and  the  media. This  type 
of  dilemma  is  also  faced  by  other  Aus- 
tralian ministers  who  change  portfolios 
quite  frequently,  and  have  offices  both 
in  the  Ministry  and  the  Parliament.  They 
who  belong  to  this  category  tend  to  de- 
pend on  policy  recommendation  from  with- 
in the  Ministry. 

The  Intelligence  Community 

The  foreign  policy  formulation  takes 
into  consideration  various  elements  in 
the  intelligence  community.  This  group  is' 
made  up  of  the  Defence  Intelligence  Or- 
ganisation (formerly  the  Joint  Intelligence 
Agency,  or  JIA)  of  the  Defence  Depart- 
ment, specialising  in  current  military  and 
security  intelligence;  the  Australian  Se- 
curity Intelligence  Service  (ASIS)  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  the 
Office  of  National  Assessments  (ONA)  of 
the  Prime  Ministerial  Office,  focusing  on 
broader  security  and  political  issues. 
The  latter  institution  is  unique  because  it 
is  not  subject  to  government  control  of 
any  type,  and  does  not  involve  itself  in 
policy  making  issues. 


'^Millar,  The  Political-Military  Relationship, 
288. 

'Viviani,  The  Official  Formulation,  53-54; 
Viviani,  The  Bureaucratic  Context,  50. 

'V.J.  Boyce,  "The  Foreign  Policy  Process".  In 
Boyce,  PJ.  and  Angel,  JR  (eds).  Independence  and 
Alliance:  Australia  in  World  Affairs  1976-80 
(North  Sydney:  Australian  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  1983),  19. 


The  main  problem  faced  by  the  intel- 
ligence community  is  the  lack  of  internal 
coordination  between  its  units  and  its 
dependency  on  intelligence  sources  from 
the  United  States.  Among  others,  surveil- 
lance of  particular  embassies  in  Canberra 
has  been  jointly  operated  with  the  US, 
with  Washington  controlling  and  distri- 
buting strategic  intelligence  data  to  fur- 
ther its  own  interests.  This  frustrates  Aus- 
tralia in  the  process.  Another  criticism  is 
the  tight  control  exercised  over  intel- 
ligence activities  by  the  Defence  and  For- 

19 

eign  Affairs  Departments. 


The  Inter  Ministerial  Decision 
Making  Process 

The  Nature  of  the  Competition 

Australian  foreign  policy  making  is 
managed  by  a  small  group  of  inner  ca- 
binet ministers  consisting  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

20 

and  the  Minister  of  Defence.  Even  though 
these  ministers  formally  delegate  their 
decision  making  powers  to  their  officials; 
under  the  Westminster  system  they  al- 
ways retain  the  right  to  make  the  final 
decision,  and  are  accountable  for  their 


"viviani.  The  Bureaucratic  Context,  50-51; 
Boyce,  The  Foreign  Policy  Process,  18.  Criticism 
of  the  intelligence  partnership  with  the  US  has 
been  widely  discussed  in  'The  Australian'  newspaper 
throughout  May  1995. 

"Peter  King,  "Foreign  Policy:  A  Paranoid 
Posture?".  In  Mayer,  Henry  (ed),  Australian  Pol- 
itics: A  Second  Reader  {UQ\hovimz:  Cheshire,  1971), 
641. 
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decisions.^'  Within  this  scheme,  foreign 
policy  output  is  usually  developed  through 
interdepartmental  committees.  If  depart- 
ments can  agree  on  an  issue,  usually  only 
viable  options  will  be  placed  before  the 
Ministers.  If  they  cannot  agree,  then  the 
Ministers  have  to  decide  on  those  options 

22 

that  are  offered. 

In  practice,  foreign  policy  making  is 
orchestrated  by  balancing  the  state's  di- 
verse political,  security  and  economic  in- 
terests, with  the  demands  of  its  domestic 
community.  In  this  case,  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  plays  an  important  role. 
Firstly,  it  acts  as  the  principal  bureau- 
cratic coordinator  of  all  official  activities 
and  policies  which  affect  Australia.  Se- 
condly, it  has  to  respond  to  other  states 
actions  and  polices  with  regard  to  issues 

23 

of  mutual  concern. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  above  Min- 
istry's control  of  all  foreign  policy  re- 
lated issues  can  lead  into  conflict  with 
other  ministries.  The  classic  example  is  its 
conflict  of  interest  with  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  who  has  to  coordinate  its  se- 
curity and  defence  related  interests  with 

24 

the  former's  political  objectives.  During 
the  Cold  War  period,  the  Defence  Min- 
istry's self-reliant  strategy  to  export  ar- 
maments was  challenged  by  the  Ministry 


"Decision  Making  in  Australia's  Foreign 
Affairs",  Australian  Foreign  Affairs  Review 
(February,  1978):  72-5. 

22 

Viviani,  The  Official  Formulation,  46. 

23 

Hugh  Collins,  TTie  Coombs  Report,  396. 
^''viviani.  The  Official  Formulation  61. 


of  Foreign  Affairs  because  the  latter  wish- 

25 

ed  to  promote  regional  arms  control. 

The  Strategic  Role  of  the  Prime  Minister 

The  Australian  Prime  Minister  (PM) 
is  the  primary  actor  in  foreign  policy 
making,  and  acts  as  the  dominant  figure 
when  inter  ministerial  conflict  arises.  The 
PM's  considerable  power  stems  from  the 
following  sources:  his  own  bureaucracy, 
long  standing  Prime  Ministerial  tradi- 
tions, regular  summits  of  world  leaders, 
and  idiosyncratic  factors. 

The  PM's  bureaucratic  support  can 
be  attributed  to  an  office  called  the  De- 
partment of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Ca- 
binet, which  provides  independent  input 
from  various  ministries,  and  helps  the 
PM  to  control  the  process  and  structure 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  mechanism  enables 
the  PM  to  monitor  different  policy  areas, 
while  at  the  same  time  coordinating  the 
activities  of  ministers  dealing  with  ex- 
ternal relations.^^ 

Regular  summits  at  both  regional  and 
global  levels  mean  regular  contact  among 
top  leaders,  especially  among  those  who 
have  common  interests.  Au$tralia's  in- 
volvement in  resolving  global  issues 
gives  the  PM  a  secure  outlet  from  do- 
mestic complexities  and  increases  his  in- 
ternational profile  in  the  process.  Also, 


•  John  Ravenhill,  Foreign  Affairs  <ind  Trade 
306. 

^*Barbara  Page,  "Cabinet".  In  Smith,  Rodney 
and  Watson,  Lex.  Politics  in  Australia  (Sydney: 
Allen  &  Unwin,  1989),  91.  Consult  also  Evans  and 
Grant,  Australia's  Foreign  Relations,  47. 
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high  profile  diplomacy  has  become  an 
instant  remedy  for  heads  of  governments; 
who  make  use  of  summit  meetings  to 
divert  attention  from  their  country's  in- 

27 

ternal  socio-economic  difficulties. 

The  historical  domination  of  the  PM 
in  foreign  policy  issues  can  be  traced  to 
Robert  Menzies'  role  over  the  Suez  crisis 
in  1950s;  Harold  Holt's  personal  diplo- 
macy in  Asia;  as  well  as  Gough  Whit- 
lam's  decision  to  unilaterally  withdraw 
Australia's  military  advisers  from  Viet- 
nam and  a  battalion  of  troops  from  Si- 

28 

ngapore.  Bob  Hawke's  readiness  to  fol- 
low the  American  sanctions  against  Iraq 
in  fact,  was  only  made  after  he  was  call- 
ed by  George  Bush.  For  this  purpose 
Hawke  consulted  only  his  Defence  and 
Foreign  Ministers,  and  left  the  Cabinet 

29 

and  Parliament  with  a  fait  accompli. 

The  Idiosyncratic  variable  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  another  angle  of  the  is- 
suq.  As  PMs  are  preoccupied  by  their  in- 
ternational priorities,  they  are  willing  to 
transform  such  ideas  into  immediate  di- 
plomatic initiatives.  For  example:  Whit- 
lam  was  preoccupied  with  promoting 
arms  control  initiatives,  recognising  Chi- 
nai  and  improving  Australia's  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union.  Fraser  how- 
ever was  decidedly  non-forthcoming  to- 
wards Moscow,  and  instead  was  concern- 
ed with  the  North-South  cooperation,  and 


John  Ravenhill,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trad^, 

303. 

^'Peter  King,  Foreign  Policy:  A  Paranoid,  641. 
Consult  Viviani,  The  Official  Formulation,  53. 

"Ravenhill,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade,  304. 


the  transformation  of  South  Africa  into 
a  black  majority  rule.  As  for  Bob  Hawke, 
he  himself  prioritised  Australia's  rela- 
tionship with  Asian  countries. 

The  combination  of  above  mentioned 
factors  enables  the  PM  to  hold  sway  in 
the  decision  making  process;  and  pro- 
vides the  PM  with  sufficient  leverage  to 
choose  the  most  important  foreign  pol- 
icy issues,  and  have  the  final  say  in  the 

30 

decision  making  process.  Those  fac- 
tors enable  the  PM  to  interfere  the  on- 
going Foreign  Minister's  business,  with 
the  former  always  at  he  upper  hand.  For 
example:  problems  occurred  when  Haw- 
ke's desire  for  a  cordial  relationship  with 
Washington  was  challenged  by  Hay- 
den's  criticism  of  the  US'  arms  control 
policies;  and  when  Hawke  criticised  Evan's 
idea  of  a  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Asia,  and  sided  with  the 
Americans  who  had  originally  rejected  the 
idea.^' 

As  the  pattern  continuous,  ministers 
in  the  foreign  affairs  and  defence  depart- 
ments are  forced  to  rely  on  their  PM  for 
advice  on  strategic  issues  despite  possess- 
ing the  necessary  leadership  and  mana- 
gement qualities  to  make  policy  deci- 
sions. Among  others,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  (Andrew  Peacock)  and 
the  Minister  of  Defence  (Jim  Killen)  re- 
lied on  Malcolm  Fraser  for  views  and  ad- 
vises.^^  The  same  pattern  prevailed  with 


King,  Foreign  Policy:  A  Paranoid,  641. 

^'Ravenhill,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade,  304- 
305. 

'^Smith,  Internal  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy, 
24-25. 
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Evans  and  Beazley,  who  relied  on  Bob 
Hawke  for  strategic  decisions. 

The  Pattern  of  Continuity  in  the 
Australian  Foreign  Policy 

The  uniqueness  of  Australian  foreign 
policy  lies  in  the  bipartisanship  that  ex- 
ists between  the  government  and  the 
opposition  on  various  issues  of  mutual 
concern.  From  the  opposition's  perspect- 
ive, this  refeirs  to  an  unwritten  obliga- 
tion on  its  part  to  critically  examine  gov- 
ernmental performance,  without  discrimi- 
nating between  the  latter's  policies  and 
activities.  In  short,  differences  among  the 
government  and  the  opposition  only  oc- 

"33 

cur  in  matters  of  detail  and  emphasis. 

Bipartisanship  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Australian  political  culture  and  norms 
which  encourage  consistency  of  purpose, 
and  prohibit  sharpness  and  unpredict- 

34 

ability  in  foreign  policy.  The  strength 
of  the  idea  is  as  follows.  Firstly,  it  en- 
sures continuity,  makes  diplomacy  less 
politicised,  and  enables  policies  to  be 
stated  in  less  ambiguous  manners.  Se- 
condly, it  benefits  the  state  in  terms 
of  diversification  and  domestication  in 
foreign  policy  issues,  and  prevents  for- 
eign governments  interfering  in  the  Aus- 

35 

tralian  domestic  arena.    This  explains 


Henry  Albinski,  "Bipartisanship  and  Austra- 
lian Foreign  Policy".  In  Asia  Pacific  Review  2  (Au- 
tumn, 1986):  2.  Consult  also  Andrew  Peacock,  "Op- 
position Foreign  Policy:  .Alternatives  or  Bipartisan- 
ship". In  B.D.  Beddie,  (ed).  Advance  Australia  — 
Where?  (Melbourne:  Oxford  University  Press,  1975), 
174. 
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Albinski,  Bipartisanship  and  Australian,  4. 
^^Boycc,  TTie  Foreign  Policy,  20-21. 


why  Australian  foreign  policy  changes 
from  one  regime  to  another  are  largely 
incremental,  and  not,  radical.  Of  signi- 
ficant bipartisanship  example,  was  .the 
continuity  of  Fraser  foreign  policies  un- 
der the  first  two  years  of  Hawke  govern- 
ment.^^ 

The  government  and  the  opposition 
generally  maintain -a  strong  level  of  bi- 
partisanship with  regard  to  operating 
a  close  relationship  with  the  US,  the 
European  Community  and  Japan;  even 
though  at  the  same  time  criticising  their 
discriminatory  trading  policies  towards 
Australia.  During  the  Cold  War  period, ,  it 
referred  to  a  critical  attitude  towards  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  willingness  to  see  a 
strong  Australian  defence.  Uniquely,  both 
the  Labour  and  National  parties  are  will- 
ing to  cultivate  a  cordial  relationship 
with  Indonesia,  regardless  of  the  latter's 
position  on  East  Timor.  They  remain 
steadfast  in  their  attitude  even  though 
local  backbenchers  and  the  media  are 
pushing  for  tougher  Australian  measures 

37 

against  Indonesia. 

Today,  strong  bipartisanship  exists 
in  the  Australian  state's  political  rela- 
tionship with  Indonesia  and  Papua  New 
Guinea,  and  the  bilateral  state  of  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  New  Zealand. 
Moderate  bipartisanship  exists  in  its  eco- 


^^Trevor  Matthews  and  John  Ravenhill,  "Bi- 
partisanship in  the  Australian  Foreign  Policy 
Elite".  In  Australian  Outlook  42,  no.  1  (April, 
1988):  9.  Consult  also  Boyce,  The  Foreign  Policy, 
20-21. 
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nomic  relationship  with  Indonesia  and 
political  relationship  New  Zealand;  while 
there  is  evidence  of  nominal  bipartisan- 
ship in  Australia's  economic  relationship 

38 

with  Papua  New  Guinea. 

Throughout  Australian  history,  the 
idea  of  bipartisanship  has  been  highly 
supported  by  a  stable  bureaucracy,  con- 
sisting of  Secretaries  in  all  ministries  who 
maintain  their  loyalty  beyond  outgoing 
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governments.  Another  stabilising  ele- 
ment is  the  decision  makers  who  gain 
training  and  experience  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  maintain  key  po- 
sitions in  strategic  units  such  as  the 
Prime  Minister's  Department,  JIO,  and 
ONA.  However,  inter-agency  competition 
does  not  prevent  them  from  upholding 
the  department's  perspective,  while  at 
the  same  time  believing  that  they  may 
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be  posted  in  the  Ministry  in  the  future. 

The  Non-Governmental  Actors 

The  following  non-governmental  va- 
riables will  show  the  supremacy  of  the 
government  in  its  interaction  with  the 
Parliament,  the  Australian  people,  the  in- 
terest groups  and  the  media. 

The  Strength  of  Cabinet  over  Parliament 

The  role  of  the  Australian  Parliament 
in  foreign  policy  making  can  be  seen  in 
its  capacity  to  stimulate  debate,  to  raise 


Matthew  and  Ravenhill,  Bipartisanship  and 
Australian,  12-14. 

^'b»11,  Australian  Defence  Decision,  300. 

""Viviani,  The  Official  Formulation,  54. 


concern  about  foreign  affairs,  to  influ- 
ence the  government's  day  to  day  deci- 
sion making,  and  to  review  governmental 
policy. 

Ideally,  this  mechanism  ought  to  force 
the  government  to  pay  attention  to  the 
opposition's  aspirations  through  dia- 
logues in  the  weekly  caucus  meetings.  Un- 
luckily, the  Parliament  is  handicapped 
by  the  following  structural  problems. 
Firstly,  the  House  and  the  Senate  func- 
tions at  an  average  of  70  days  a  year. 
This  restricted  time  and  the  crowded  time 
table  provides  the  government  with 
little  opportunity  to  stimulate  debates 
on  foreign  affairs.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  Parliamentary  members  have  suffi- 
cient time  and  interest  to  monitor  the 
changing  foreign  policy  agenda.  Second- 
ly, ministerial  statements  on  foreign  pol- 
icies are  relatively  infrequent,  and  are 
not  always  followed  by  intensive  debate; 
while  party  members  are  not  encouraged 
to  discuss  confident  information  related 
with  specific  issues.''^  Thirdly,  political 
'parties,  or  their  parliamentary  represen- 
tatives outside  the  Cabinet  are  involved 
in  various  committees,  and  have  electorate 
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commitments  and  travelling  obligations. 

The  strength  of  the  Australian  Ca- 
binet over  the  Parliament  can  be  seen  in 
the  following  ways.  Firstly,  apart  from 
budgetary  approval  and  international 
economic  policies,  foreign  policy  normal- 


""Smith,  Internal  Politics  and  Foreign,  26. 

''^Ravenhill,  Foreign  Affiiirs  and  Trade,  302-303. 

''^Millar,  1975.  "The  Making  of  Australian 
Foreign  Policy".  In  Bcddie,  BD  (ed),  Advance  Aus- 
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ly  requires  little  legislation,  which  con- 
sequently restricts  Parliamentary  discuss- 

44 

ion.  Secondly,  loyal  majority  support 
in  the  Parliament  enables  the  Govern- 
ment to  easily  control  the  process  of 
electing  the  Speaker  and  Chairman  of 
Committees  and    to  determine  the  time 
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of  sitting.  If  it  is  unable  to  control  the 
Senate,  the  government  can  prevent  the 
Senate  Standing  Committee  from  gain- 
ing access  to  sensitive  materials,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  them  pro- 
ducing embarrassing  reports.  Such  re- 
ports are  damaging  in  that  they  can  in- 
fluence the  foreign  policy  making,  how- 
ever, despite  this,  they  cannot  change 

46 

the  government's  policy. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  disregard  Parliament  by  not 
sufficiently  informing  the  latter  of  its 
decisions  before  broadcasting  them  in 
public  (this  gives  the  sense  of  a  "fait 
accompli"  on  the  part  of  the  former).  For 
example:  The  Fraser  government's  de 
facto  recognition  of  East  Timor's  incor- 
poration into  Indonesia  in  1978  was  made 
when  many  MPs  were  away  from  Can- 
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Smith,  Internal  Politics  and  Foreign,  23. 

''^The  list  continues  with  to  appoint  the  chair- 
man of  enquiries,  to  decide  their  terms  of  reference 
and  resources,  to  amend  Standing  Orders,  to  curtail 
debate,  as  well  as  to  arrange  the  timetables  legisla- 
tion and  drafting  the  bills.  Consult  Ken  Turner, 
"Parliament".  In  Rodney  Smith  and  Lex  Watson,, 
(eds).  Politics  in  Australia  (Sydney:  Allen  &  Unwin, 
1989),  70. 
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Millar,  The  Making  of  Australian,  159. 

''^Smith,  Internal  Politics  and  Foreign,  26-27. 
Consult  also  Page,  Cabinet,  87. 


The  weakness  of  the  Australian  Par- 
liament is  clear,  if  we  examine  the  role 
played  by  the  American  Senate  who  has  a 
strong  advisory  role  in  foreign  policy 
initiatives,  and  is  capable  of  securing 
funds  for  strategic  policies.  If  necessary, 
Senate  committees  can  force  the  state's 
elite  to  testify  in  Capitol  Hill,  and  inde- 
pendently investigate  the  government's 
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official  version  of  events.  The  above 
American  example  is  quite  far  from  the 
Australian  political  reality. 

The  Strength  of  Government  over  Interest 
Groups 

Non-state  institutions  interested  in 
foreign  policy  are  considered  interest 
groups.  They  aim  to  convince  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  community  that  their 
specific  interests  will  benefit  the  whole 
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nation.  For  analytical  purposes,  they 
can  be  categorised  into  sectional  and 
promotional  interest  groups.  The  former 
has  restricted  membership,  and  seeks 
to  advance  their  specific  interests  and 
channel  their  efforts  at  different  organs; 
while  the  latter  has  a  broader  based 
membership  who  are  not  defined  by  their 
self  interests  but  by  their  belief  in  a 
cause.  Unlike  their  sectional  counterparts, 
the  promotional  interest  groups  are  usual- 
ly concerned  with  wider  issues,  and  seek 
to  establish  a  conducive  atmosphere  which 


Coral  Bell,  "Ethnic  Minorities  and  Australia's 
Relations".  In  Canberra  Studies  in  World  Affairs 
no.  1 1  (Canberra:  The  Australian  National  Univer- 
sity, 1983).  17. 

""william  Byrt,  Business  and  Government  in 
Australia  (Melbourne:  The  Macmillan  Company  of 
Australia  Pty  Ltd.),  52. 
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will  benefit  their  clientele,  rather  than 
engaging  themselves  in  direct  lobbying.^" 

The  Sectional  Interest  Groups 

Of  the  existing  interest  groups,  the 
Australian  business  group  is  the  most 
influential  of  the  Sectional  interest  groups 
in  the  state's  policy  formation.  Their  fi- 
nancial possessions,  organisational  co- 
hesiveness,  along  with  their  control  over 
public  opinion  and  intensive  lobbies,  have 
gained  immediate  governmental  attention. 
With  regard  to  the  national  economic 
performance,  their  interest  is  symbiotical 
with  the  state.^'  The  state  commands  stra- 
tegic economic  resources  (information,  fi- 
nance and  personnel);  while  the  private 
sector  is  influential  in  technological  in- 
vestment, tariff  levels,  export  licenses, 
customs  regulations,  international  shipp- 
ing rules  and  airline  agreements.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  government  cannot  ignore  them 
when  determining  economic  policies,  and 
needs  to  attract  the  latter  in  the  state's 
design  for  a  more  conducive  economic 
environment  nationally  and  internation- 


Cheeseman,  Interest  Groups  and  Australian, 

26. 

^'Stephen  Bell  and  John  Wanna,  "Power,  Inter- 
action and  Restructuring:  Concluding  Comments". 
In  Stephen  Bell,  and  John  Wanna  (cds),  Business- 
Government  Relations  in  Australia  (Sydney;  Har- 
court  Brace  Jovanovich  Publishers,  1992),  267. 
Consult  also  John  Ravenhill,  "Business  and  Pol- 
itics". In  Rodney  Smith  and  Lex  Watson,  Politics 
in  Australia  (Sydney:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1989),  228- 
229. 

"Hugh  Smith,  "Foreign  Policy  and  the  Polit- 
ical Process".  In  Mediansky,  FA  and  Palfreeman, 
AC  (eds),  1988.  In  Pursuit  of  National,  32.  Consult 


Even  though  the  sectional  interests 
and  the  state  play  an  equal  role  in  the 
state  economy,  the  state  is  the  first  among 
equals.  The  state  usually  guarantees  its 
readiness  to  help  the  business  community 
fulfil  its  expectations  and  discuss  their 
mutual  interests  before  the  issue  arises 
in  the  Cabinet.  As  well,  it  tends  to  act  in 
the  long  term  interests  of  the  dominant 
capitalist  class,  even  though  its  short 
term  policy  may  not  benefit  individual 
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companies.  For  policy  coordination,  the 
state  permits  some  major  sectional  interest 
groups  (business,  unions  and  farmers)  to 
gain  access  to  public  services  through 
their  involvement  in  the  government  ad- 
visory committees.  In  doing  so,  some- 
times it  excludes  other  groups  within  the 
same  criterion;  and  leaves  some  groups 
who  have  little  knowledge  about  such 
arrangement.^"^ 

The  dominance  of  the  state  can  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  cohesiveness 
among  the  business  community  itself. 
Their  inability  to  "speak  vdth  one  voice" 
has  affected  their  capacity  to  influence 
government  policy."  They  are  also  frag- 


also  John  Playford,  "Who  Rules  Australia?"  In 
Andrew  Parkin,  John  Summers,  and  Dennis  Wood- 
ward (eds).  Government,  Politics  and  Power  in 
Australia  (Melbourne:  Longman  Cheshire,  1980), 
343. 
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Consult  also  John  Wanna,  "Business  and  Policy 
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mented  into  the  following  groups:  those 
producing  for  export,  those  producing 
for  the  home  market,  and  also  those  who 
make  a  living  through  import.  As  well, 
they  are  not  unified  at  the  associational 
level,  as  the  manufacturers  belong  to 
the  "Confederation  of  Australian  Indus- 
try"; and  the  business  groups  to  the  "Bu- 
siness Council  of  Australia"  or  the  "Em- 
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ployers  Federation". 

For  the  business  community,  their 
links  with  a  particular  party  can  be  of 
little  benefit  when  the  wrong  party  comes 
to  power.  Accordingly,  while  the  union 
movement  is  formally  affiliated  with  the 
Labour  Party,  the  business  organisations 
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are  linked  with  the  Liberal  Party.  Un- 
luckily, even  if  the  right  party  comes  to 
power,  it  often  compromises  its  main  sup- 
porters who  maintain  sectional  interests 
in  order  to  gain  broader  public  support. 
In  many  cases  the  Australian  Labour 
Party  has  appeased  the  interests  of  the 
trade  union,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Na- 
tional Party  and  the  Liberal  Party  have 
respectively  disregarded  those  of  the 
farmers  and  business  groups. 

Even  though  the  business  community 
generally  subordinates  its  interests  to 


Doug  McEachem,  Business  Mates:  The  Power 
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the  State's  foreign  policy  making,  some 
of  its  factions  are  quite  influential  on 
some  issues.  Among  others,  the  Aus- 
tralia Indonesia  Business  Cooperation 
Committee  (AIBCC)  managed  to  reverse 
domestic  public  opinion  regarding  the 
East  Timor  problem,  and  convinced  the 
Australian  government  to  recognise  Indo- 
nesian control  of  the  province. As 
well,  the  Cattle  Council  of  Australia  play- 
ed a  significant  role  in  persuading  the 
federal  government  to  prevent  the  dump- 
ing of   EEC  beef  in  the  Australian  mar- 


The  Promotional  Interests:  the  Media 

Despite  their  indirect  involvement  in 
foreign  policy  making,  the  Australian 
media  (radio,  television  and  the  press) 
plays  a  very  important  role.  Not  only  can 
they  set  the  issue  agenda  of  foreign 
policies;  their  broad  coverage  through 
debate  and  commentary  also  provides 
basic  information  for  the  public.  This 
is  important  because  the  public  image 
gained  by  the  state  through  the  day  to 
day  media  may  stimulate  dialogue  in  the 
Parliament;  which  in  turn  may  pressure 
the  government  to  make  instant  responses 
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to  ongomg  mtemational  events. 


"Timor  Sold  for  Oil"  in  Tribune,  27  October 
1976,  12. 

*'Smith,  Internal  Politics  and  Foreign,  32. 
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The  Australian  media's  one  sided  cov- 
erage of  news  and  tendency  to  sensation- 
alise and  stereotype  has  caused  many  a 
"headache"  for  the  government.  For  ex- 
ample: an  article  in  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  of  10  April  1986,  which  exhibited 
sensitive  information  about  Indonesia, 
contributed  to  a  worsening  relationship 
with  the  latter;  and  the  ABC  series  called 
"Embassy",  damaged  the  state's  relation- 
ship with  Malaysia. 

Even  though  the  media  influences 
public  opinion  greatly,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  to  what  extent  it  has  changed 
the  state's  policies.  The  state  is  still  more 
powerful  than  the  media,  with  its  control 
of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  party  ma- 
chinery. As  a  result,  despite  acknowledg-' 
ing  the  need  for  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
government  has  managed  to  convince 
its  somewhat  "aggressive"  media  of  the 
need  for  more  balanced  reporting  and 
analysis. Since  then,  the  latter  has 
begun  to  moderate  its  analysis,  and  tends 
to  produce  news  that  does  not  (in  gen- 
eral) offend  the  sensibilities  of  Austra- 
lia's neighbours.  For  example:  political 
columns  in  "The  Australian"  newspaper 
continuously  publish  sympathetic  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  developments  in 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia. 
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"The  notion  is  clear  if  wc  examine  the  quasi- 
pro  Indonesia  stance  of  Greg  Sheridan's  political 
analysis  in  "The  Australian"  newspaper,  and  the 
former  newspaper's  foreign  correspondents  in  In- 
donesia and  Malaysia. 


Conclusion 

The  dynamics  of  Australian  foreign 
policy  can  be  analysed  from  a  bureau- 
cratic approach,  focusing  on  the  clash 
of  interests  among  different  ministries 
under  Prime  Ministerial  supervision.  The 
PM  is  more  powerful  than  the  Austra- 
lian public,  the  press,  the  Parliament,  Par- 
ties or  even  the  Cabinet  put  together;  so 
that  for  some  heads  of  government,  a 
personal  link  with  the  PM  can  lift 
up  their  ongoing  state  of  bilateralism. 
Non-state  actors  such  as  the  parliament 
and  the  interest  groups  may  act  as  the 
sounding  board  of  the  community;  how- 
ever, the  government's  primacy  in  the 
decision  making  process  discourages 
them  to  challenge  the  Executive.  Even 
though  it  adheres  to  the  tenets  of  West- 
ern democracy,  Australia  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  the  developing  countries  by 
having  a  very  powerful  Executive  body 
which  controls  the  day  to  day  foreign 
policy  issues. 
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Contending  the  Validity  of 
Nuclear  Deterrence  Theory 


FORECAST  AND  SOLUTION:  Grappling 
with  Nuclear,  A  Trilogy  for  Everyone,  by 
Ike  Jeanes.  Pocahontas  Press,  Inc.,  USA, 
1996,  xiv  +  770  pp.  This  review  article  by 
Adi  Prathomo  (Research  Staff  of  Fogma  - 
Peace  Dialog  Forum)  is  translated  from 
its  originally  Indonesian  version. 

NUCLEAR  weapons  as  an  effect- 
ive means  to  destroy  the  adver- 
sary's military  power  posing  a 
threat  to  the  national  interest  and  so- 
vereignty of  a  nation,  is  an  undeniable 
fact.  Even  with  only  one  nuclear  war- 
head the  enemy's  military  power  will 
be  totally  destroyed  without  giving  a 
chance  for  any  significant  retaliation. 
It  is  due  to  such  destructive  power 
that  continual  attempts  were  made  by 
the  superpowers  and  some  developing 
countries  to  proliferate  nuclear  wea- 
pons on  a  large  scale.  Its  purpose  is 
none  other  than  to  put  psychological 
pressure  on  the  enemy  so  as  not  to 
take  military  actions  against  other  na- 


tions when  they  are  involved  in  a  con- 
flict situation. 

In  view  of  what  is  mentioned  above, 
decision-makers  and  academicians  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  develop  thoughts 
concerning  the  strategy  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence on  the  international  political 
arena.  The  strategy  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence has  been  adopted  and  propag- 
ated by  the  decision  makers  and  aca- 
demicians since  the  1950s  with  the  as- 
sumption that  this  nuclear  deterrence 
may  lead  to  the  realisation  of  peace  in 
the  future. 

When  the  cold  war  was  terminated, 
some  circles  continued  to  adopt  the  stra- 
tegy of  nuclear  deterrence  eventhough  to 
a  lesser  degree  compared  to  that  during 
the  cold  war  era.  As  for  the  proponents 
of  nuclear  deterrence,  they  consider  this 
strategy  quite  effective  in  preventing 
war  on  a  large  and  broad  scale  such 
as  what  happened  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  This  means  that  the 
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acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  may  pre- 
vent the  adversary  to  take  systematic 
military  action.  And  besides,  it  may  also 
become  a  power  putting  considerable 
pressure  on  the  adversary,  for  the  coun- 
tries possessing  nuclear  weapons,  in 
their  diplomatic  actions  at  the  bilateral 
and  multilateral  level. 

However,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence 
may  bring  about  an  uncertain  situation 
in  the  continued  existence  of  human 
kind  throughout  the  world  considering 
its  mass  destructive  power.  Hence,  it  is 
time  for  all  parties  concerned  to  review 
or  re-evaluate  the  nuclear  deterrence  stra- 
tegy. With  the  hope  that  the  nuclear 
weapons  which  have  been  so  far  possess- 
ed and  produced  by  some  countries 
may  be  immediately  stopped  and  com- 
pletely banned  from  this  earth  if, ^  we 
want  to  see  the  realisation  of  peace  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word.  This  has 
exactly  been  proposed  by  India  and 
some  other  developing  countries  at  an 
international  conference  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  recently. 

By  means  of  this  book,  through  a 
number  of  arguments  Ike  Jeanes  tries 
to  convince  the  international  society 
of  the  danger  or  risk  involved  if  the 
strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence  continues 
to  be  adopted.  In  his  arguments  con- 
tending the  validity  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence strategy  the  author  uses  a  quan- 
titative method  (statistical)  which  is  prac- 
tically quite  complicated  to  follow.  Con- 
sequently before  the  readers  are  con- 
vinced of  the  great  risk  involved  in 
maintaining  the  adoption  of  nuclear  de- 


terrence strategy  empirically,  they  should 
first  be  made  familiar  with  the  quan- 
titative calculation  of  some  variables  made 
by  the  author  of  this  book. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, which  are  in  turn  comprised  of 
several  chapters  with  very  detailed  ex- 
planation of  both  data  and  quantitative 
method  used.  All  these  purport  to  fa- 
cilitate the  readers  in  reading  and  un- 
derstanding the  content  of  this  book, 
especially  for  those  who  do  not  as  yet 
liken  nor  understand  quantitative  estimate. 

In  the  first  section,  Ike  Jeanes  puts 
forward  the  basis  of  his  arguments,  the 
theoretical  basis  and  the  quantitative 
method  he  used  in  analysing  the  danger 
that  may  be  brought  about  by  the  adop- 
tion of  nuclear  deterrence  strategy.  Be- 
sides, Ike  Jeanes  has  also  some  objections 
against  the  theory  of  nuclear  deterrence 
and  the  policy  concerning  nuclear  pro- 
liferation so  far  adopted  by  the  coun- 
tries possessing  nuclear  weapons  and 
able  to  produce  them.  The  arguments 
put  forward  by  Ike  Jeanes  do  not  lay 
the  emphasis  on  the  destructive  power 
of  nuclear  weapons  but  more  on  some 
arms  conflicts  or  wars  that  had  occur- 
red on  this  earth  since  1950  until  1995 
which  the  USA  had  been  involved  in 
(pp.  148-153).  During  that  period,  ac- 
cording to  Ike  Jeanes  the  outbreak  of 
a  nuclear  war  might  have  happened  any 
time.  It  was  only  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  nuclear  weapons  possessing 
countries,  particularly  the  USA,  were 
not  aware  of  this  possibility.  The  span 
of  time  used  by  Ike  Jeanes  to  predict 
the  situation  of  uncertainty  (reluctance 
level)  of  the  existence  of  nuclear  wea- 
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pons  is  quite  long,  namely  from  1950 
until  2045.  During  this  period,  Hce  Jeanes 
using  a  formula  called  "Formula  K", 
tries  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  the 
probability  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak 
of  nuclear  war  between  nations  (pp.  35- 
41).  Based  on  the  estimate  using  the 
Formula  K,  it  is  expected  that  the  readers 
may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  hypothesis 
which  maintains  that  the  more  nuclear 
countries  emerge  in  this  world,  the 
greater  the  possibility  of  the  outbreak 
of  a  nuclear  war  or  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  means  of  destroying  the 
enemy. 

In  the  second  section,  Ike  Jeanes 
proposes  a  theory  he  called  The  Unified 
Theory.  The  gist  of  this  theory  is  to 
see  how  the  uncertain  situation  (re- 
luctance level)  is  from  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  country's  defence  policy  that  is 
based  on  the  deterrence  theory.  The 
variables  used  are  among  jDther  things, 
deterrence,  civility,  and  the  damage 
caused  by  nuclear  weapons  (accident). 
Aside  from  that,  Ike  Jeanes  also  in- 
cludes the  variable  of  morality  level  of 
a  country  in  refraining  from  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  in  fearing  the  out- 
break of  nuclear  war,  the  closeness  of 
relations  between  countries,  and  the  ab- 
solute nuclear  weapons  control.  Worth 
noting  in  this  section  is  the  explanation 
included  concerning  the  psychological 
aspect  and  considerations  in  a  judge- 
ment or  decision,  the  aspect  of  cultural 
differences  between  nations,  rational 
actor,  and  Ike  Jeanes'  own  arguments 
concerning  the  nuclear  deterrence  stra- 
tegy which  precisely  will  accelerate  or 
heighten  arms  race  among  nations  and 


the  still  ineffectiveness  of  arms  control 
that  has  so  far  been  touted  in  the  inter- 
national fora. 

In  the  third  section,  the  last  part  of 
this  book,  Ike  Jeanes  elaborates  on  the 
experience  of  international  society  in 
the  first  and  second  world  wars.  One 
"thing  thit  Ike  Jeanes  emphasizes  in 
this  section  is  the  fact  that  nobody  in 
this  world  can  guarantee  that  a  war  be- 
tween nations  will  not  break  out.  A 
case  in  point  is  what  happened  in  the 
first  and  second  world  wars,  notwith- 
standing the  international  institution 
established  at  that  time  to  solve  exist- 
ing conflicts.  However,  eventually  the 
military  agression  launched  by  Germany, 
Japan  and  Italy  dragged  other  Euro- 
pean countries  to  the  active  involve- 
ment in  an  open  war.  In  view  of  several 
incidents  occurring  in  World  War  I  and 
II,  Ike  Jeanes  suggested  some  solutions 
for  terminating  nuclear  arms  -Tae'd-  es- 
pecially to  the  USA. 

The  analysis  and  the  quantitative  ex- 
planation in  this  book  concerning  the 
risk  to  be  borne  by  the  international  so- 
ciety as  the  result  of  nuclear  weapons 
are  quite  interesting  to  read  by  readers 
who  are  concerned  with  the  realisation 
of  world  peace.  What  is  more,  people  are 
convinced  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
not  bring  about  any  benefit  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  but  will  exactly  result 
in  an  uncertain  situation  in  international 
social  life.  Hence,  the  anti-nuclear  wea- 
pons movement  should  be  continued 
by  all  layers  of  society.  One  of  the  ways 
to  do  it  is  to  widely  spread  the  ideas 
put  forward  by  Ike  Jeanes  in  this  book. 
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